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LFITHR 01' TRANSMrrTAL. 


DKi’Airi’MKNT or THE IxTEnion, 

Bureau of Educationt, • 

May 1918, 

Sin: T am siibinilfing lu'rc.wiOi for imlilication as a-bullctin of tfie 
Biiroaii of Education tlic report of a survpy of the scliools of the city 
of Elyria, Oliio, -nliich was made under my direction in the fall of 
laiG and early spring of 1017 at the request of tllo board of educa- 
tion of that city. 1 he report will, I believe,' he useful not only to*- 
the board of education and the citizens of Elyria’, hut to school 
odicers in inany other cities of about the same size and to sflidenta 
'of education generally. 

The feport should have, been printed much earlier, but there was 
unavoidable delay in its orticial pieparatioin' 

Respect fqlly submitted. ‘ ^ 

< P. P. CuXTOKT, 

, ^ ' C dmmhfioner, 

the fetCRETAur or the Inxeiuob. ' . 

» - ’ ‘6 
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KDl'CATtONAI, SURVIiV OF ELYRIA, OfflO. 


INTRODUCTION. 

/ 

Puring Uio fall of 1910 I he Cl i amber of Conmio.rec of Elyrin, Ohio, 
invitee! the Uiiitoil .States Coiuiiii.ssioiiei of EduoaUon to make a ' 
sur\('v of the lAlyria public-school sViStA^in. 

J ho invitation was aeeeptod u|X)n tivo followinjr oonditions; 

1. Unit t ho,. Ibii'eaii of Kdiu'ation rIiuII be invited by the Elyria 
Board of Education and that the invitation .shall be indorsed by the 
Supeaintendojit of Public Instriietioii of the State. 

2. That the survey connnission inayf be iiorniittod to find the facts 

as they are and to report tliein ns theyl lind them. - * 

d. Unit the survey eonnnission and flie (.’oniniLssioner of Ednea- 
tion may make on the basi.s of the farts found such recommendations 
for the iniprovcnient of the schools a|i may seem wise, these rccoin- 
niendations to be not only .sutdi as may be jMit into operation iniine- 
diatelv, but also such as may be put into ojAoratioii from year to ■ 
year as opportunity may i>ermit; in other words, Uiat the survey 
commission and the Commissioner of Ivhication may bo pefiuiUed to 
outline a constructive program wbicb'will receive at least the careful 
consideration of scIkhiI ofliciaLs. - ' . 

4. That the Bureau of Ediieatiini shall he permitted tt) jmblish tho 
report of the survey, including the recommendations and reasons 
therefor, ns a bulletin of tho luiroau, for di.strilmtion in the city of 
Elyria and also for general distribution. • 

. T). That the necessary e.xpenses shall be paid, Yvhich include die ncc- 
essnry traveling and local o.xpcn.ses of the meiiiliois of the bureau en- 
gaged on tho woi^ and the necessary honorariums for such jicrsons 
as it may bo necessary to employ to as.sist>Ui the work. ' ' ' ‘ 

The .secretary of the board of education wrote the Commi.ssioner 
of Education : • . ' ^ , 


I have tiwii uiinnlirmiHly Instruct, sl l.y tlie’lionnl of cliicnilon to rciiiest 
you to make n complete survey of the Klyrlii city schools. We wish to assure 
you tiuit.you will have the lienrfy cooivratloii of the boar, 1^ siiperiatemlefib anil 
tenclicrs In ortrrying.on the work. Tho-lH.l,ril of education ,mii not nssnmo any 
of the cost of the. survey; however, we umlorst'nnd that the (siuontlonnl coni- • 
miftee of the clinijiber of commerce hue a pinu, whereby tlie' expenses of the 
•urvey wlU.be.full^ met- • v , -* - f . . 
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The ^crctp'y of the chamber of coninierce then notified the Com- 
missioper of Education that the chamber of commerce '^ould hold 
itself hahie for expenses *not tq^exceed $2,500. 

The I/rii ted States CoHaniissioncr of Education named as a survey 
commission tlic following p^i^ris: 

Trom llic Bureau of Education— ^ ^ 

^ , T. m! Ave lyAHotminK — Education of tl^e Immigrant. 

M'iMiam T. Itmvden. — Mnmial Inniiiiig a gd voc:itit)iml oducntkm. 

Mrs. Henrietta \\\ ralvln.— Home economics. 

W. S. DefTenbaugh. — Administration. siu>ervision, and instruction, di- 
rector of field work of sOrvey coinuiission. 

F. 'B. Pre^slar. — School buildings 

Miss Florence C. Fox. — Primary education. 

Arthur W. DiHin. — Civic education. 

John Ihmdall.— S c1kh) 1 and home gardening. 

Frmu aul.side the Bureau of Education- 

Will Earhnrt. — Music (director of imi'^ic. public sthools, Pittsburgh, Pa.), 
August nnior. — Finance (chief accountant, public schools, Pittsburgh, 
l*a.). 

0. Valentine Kirhy. — Fine arts (director of art, public schools, Pitts- 
burgh, I’a.l. 

W. C. Buodlger. — Elementary education (dean, Teachers’ College, George 
Washington I'nivcrsity. Wusbington. I>. C;). 

. M'iiliam F. Bus-selh— Secondary education (professor of secondary edu- 
. cation, George P^boily College for Teachers, Nushvlhe, Tcnn.). 

Three members of the* survey commission spept fwo weeks in 
in the fall of 191G. The other members spent from one to six 
weeks during the months of January and February, 1917. / 

^ s 
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Chapter.!, 

THE CITY OF ELYRIA. 


Elyria, Ohio, owes its name and its existence to Heman Ely, 
formerly of West Springfield, Mass., who acquired the land <Jn which 
the present city stands on March 27, 1817. The tract comprised 
12,000 acres, and it was known as No. 6, Range 17, Ckmnecticut 
estern Reserve. Mr. Ely spent his entire life after that time in 
developing the resources of the locality. He established sawmills 
and gristmills and similar industries and, organized the Lorain Iron 
Co. in 1832. 

The location of the city is distinctly fiivorablo. It is about 25 
miles southwest fof Cleveland and 8 miles from Laie Erie at the 
nearest point, the city of Lorain, ^wo trunk railway lines, the New 
\ ork (Antral and the Baltimore & Ohio, pass through the city, and 
« n\e trolley lines radiate in five directions and connect Elyria with all 
the principal towns and cities of Ohio, Indiana, «nd west Pennsyl- 
vania Two electric lines and the Baltinvpre & Ohio Railroad aflford 
excidlent facUitics for Lake shipments via Lorain. 

The indusU-ial and social community of Elyria includes a number 
of villages or towns, the chief of which are Grafton and Wellington. 
Both of these places were formerly centepsof active sandstone quar- 
ries, but this industry has. declined because of the increased use of'" 
cement and conci-ote in building, the gi cater part of the high-grade 
sandstone now quarried iVused for grindstone. As a result of the 
industrial change in the chief industry in these villages, their work- 
ing population had to find employment in other fields, and naturally 
went to find it in the devekping industries of Elyria, the nearest city. 

A feature rofloctinff the intimate interdependence of the communi- ♦ 
.. ties in the vicinity of Elyria is the large number of young working 
vomen, mostly Poles, who live in Lorain but work in Elyria, because 
the city of Lorain offers but little desirable factory employment' for 
young women. " 


In 1000 the population of Elyria was 8,701; in 1010 it was 14,825; 
in 1017 the estimated population was between 20,000 and 25,000. 'l^ere 
are 3,239 dwellings and 3,510 fairiiliek Fifty per cent of the popula- 
tion are native borft jiativo parents; 30 pep Cent are naSve bom 
of toreigii pBrenf% and 20 patent are foreign boi^. ' The siatiioheli- 
,ties represented the foreigners are German^ tDfkn|;t'F*rcixqh, And 


V^l 
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Hungarian, the Germans predominating. Of the foreign born 
reprinted in the industries the Hungarians predominate. This 
nationality furnishes the basic industries qfl the city with the greater 
'portion, of “roustabouts that is, workmen who do common labor 
of a rough and heavy nature. 

The fact that the industrial development of 'Elyria is of recent 
date and has taken place to a certain extent against the wishes and 
under the prptests of the older residents has caused the location of 
the industrial establishiuents near the outskirts of tlie city, in a direc- 
tion west, northwest, or^ northeast of the main residential district, 

A separate foreign settVe^pent has developed which is called West 
Heights, the dominant n^ionality of the settlement being Hungarian. 
Elyria, however, has no alums and no congested district, and tho 
pressure o/tlie problems which ordinarily affect an immigrant com- 
munity is not so great as it otherwise would be, Th^ problem of 
educating the children of foreign-born parents and of educating tho 
parents themselves is an important problem, nevertlieless. 

The efforts that are mada to educate the foreign-born adults are 
under semipublic auspices at the settlement house at West Heights, 
where an active settlement worker, a kindergarten teacher of tho 
public schools, and a teacher in the niahual-training department of 
the night school are teaching classes in English and civics. 

The first scliool in Elyria.was opened in 1819, and the first church 
was organized in 1824. There are now 15 chiMifies, representing all 
the principal denominations, a 'Xqung Men’s Christian Association 
building, which cost $141,000, and a Young Woman’s Christian As- 
sociation building, wRich cost $10,000. There are nine public-school 
buHdings, a German school, tw’o J_''atholic schools, and one business 
college. Oberlin College, only G miles distant, may bo co^dered 
one of the educational institutions of the Elyria cominunTty. Tho 
Elyria Memorial Hospital, representing an expenditure of ,$2^,000, 
consists of a general hospital, Gates Home for Crippled Child^i 
and Nurses’ Ildme, An additional $100,(K)0 is now being expend 
on buildings. Tho Elyria Library was fouhde<^ in 1870\upon a be^s 
quest of Mr. Charles Ely. 

( .iscade Park, a beautiful natural par^ is a place for recreation 
not only for the children of the city but for the adults as wril. For 
the wealthy inhabitants of the city there is a country club, which 
maintains igqlf links, tennis courts, etc. In the city there are halls 
maintained by the Elks, Knights of Columbus, and other social and 
.iratcrual organizations usually found in cities. 

Tlicrc arc four banks, which have on deposit about $9,000,000; the 
means a poor one.’ ^The chamber of commeroct 
^^htch is ^ppnsible tcrie large extent for the grow^i of the city/h^ 

‘■i '- 4^ ■ ■ V r.: '* V- ■. }' - ■■■ ji*'" f ■ ■; -4> ^ 
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commodious quartei-s in one of the principal buildings of the city 
and employs a pcretary and several clerks. ^ 

employing G,000 men and -300 women and 
gills. The principal products are steel, sheet steel tiih:n<T k u 
«„ ws. id,. o,„i^ di„. 

TIm So ““■""Uilion, aulomobile m'o’tors efc’ 

The factories represent an investment of over SlOOOOnnn or„i fk • 

total annual output is more than $9,000,000. Muk is done bv the 
factories to insure the contentment and permanent residence of ^ 

'"“1> '""M. «tc, arc provided 
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t Chapter II. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


ADMIMS'I'KATION AND SUrKKVISIOX. * 

1. The miriimtim educational and professional standard for ele- 
mentary toadie;:s should l>e the completion of a four year high-school 
course and a two-year normal-school coui'sc. 

2. Salaries of^tcachors should be increased and the siilary schedule 
revised, making the promotion of teachers depend upon improve- 
ment, rather than upon length of service. 

3. A card system for keeping a permanent record of pupils should 
be introdticed. 

4. An. attendance onicer should be employed on full time. 

5. There should he more supervision in the elementary grades, 
which can be ac(‘oinplislied by the employment of a supervisor for 
the kindergarten and tlic first six grades and tlio cmployihent of a 
supervisor for the junior high school. Provii^ion should be made 
for the supervision of music and art. A supervisor, teaching part 
time, should be employed to supervise the work in manual arts, and 
one, teaching part time, to* supervise the work in home economics. 
Scliool gardening slmtdd be under tbc supervision of the teacher of 
agrietdture, who sliould be employed for 12 months in the year. 
Provision should be nm^c for playground supervision. 

*6: A cost-accounting system should be introduced to show ex- 
penditure for cacl\ building and for each kifld of scliool. 

7. The State tax law should be revised so that it would tc pos- 
sible for Elyria to obtain more funds for its schools. 

8. The numbed* of failures and tlie rather cxcc'^sive retardation 
could bo reduced by— 

(a) A 00111*56 of study better suited to tlie development and inter- 
ests of the cliildrcn. 

(ft)^*Morc and better supervision. 

(c) The advancement of the teacher with, her class for three or 

four years. ^ - ' 

(d) A summer school for pupils who h^ve failed. 

(«) The division of each primary grade into three or four groups 
> instead of two, so that pupils may be promoted more fr^uently. 




CONCLUSIONS AND BECOMMENDATIONS. 
% 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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1. The Washington, or old high-school building, should be recon- 
structed and renovated or else torn down and rebuilt. 

2. Floors should not be scrubbed, but treated with hot linseed oil. 

3. Cement walks should be built. 

4. Humidifying devices should be provided. 

5. All shades should be Removed from north windows. 

0. Teachers in east rooms should be required to roll up shades in 

the afternoons and those in west rooms should do so in the forenoons. 

7. Conferences for janitors should be instituted. 

8. \entiIation in mild weather should be improved when the fans 
are not running. 

i). More drinking fountains easily accessible to small children 
should be provided, 

10. The method of seating which places children too far fi'om the 
front of the room should be corrected. 

• IIIGH SCHOOL. 

(1) The three present curricula sliouU be exjjniuled into at least 
six, providing definite preparation for classical^eneral, and scien- 
tific work in college, and for industry, commerce, agriculture, and 
the home. 

(2) Phe board of education should issue a booklet giving detailed 
information about these curricula and about the prospects of chil- 
dren electing each kind of work; the booklets should be distributed 

^ some time before a choice is to be made, so that teachers, principals, 
parents, and children may lm\e information upon which to choose. 

(3) T1u 5 principal sliouldBkc up with the teachers, through ob- 
servation and in teachers’ meetings, tlie findings of this survey in 

' • regard to mechanical errors in teaching. 

(4) The board of education should make much more ample pro- 
^ vision for teachers to visit the clas.ses of other teachers. 

(5) The practice of giving one teacher a number of sections of 

the same subject should be discontinued, and teachers should be en- 
couraged to teach sections in several different classes and of several 
closely allied subjects. We especially recommend that each teacher 
have at least one first-year class. \ 

(G) A number of teachera’ meetings should be given to a coni, 
sidcration of the theoretical study of methods of teaching. 

(7) A regular system for purchasing books for\he library should 
be devised ; the library should be catalogued and better su^r vised, r 

(8) The^aqulty sliould give cbiisideration to the\3^8jem,of .inatk-" 

thera may be m6re uimni|nity‘a^^^ 
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(10) Tli^t^ap now existing between the elementary schools and 
the high schools should be bridged by the interpolation of the junior 
high school. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 

V 

Primary gradcs.~~l. The subject of reading should be adapted to 
the individual pupil to a greater extent in order to lessen the failures 
in the first grades. More freedom for the teacher is needed in he^ 
use of methods and devices and a greater emphasis placed by her 
on the reading lesson wliich trains for appreciation. 

2. Arithmetic lessons are developed logically rather than peda- 
gogically. More application of number to measurement and con- 
struction work is needed. Keduce the time given to this subject. 

3. A definite, systematic assignment for .oral language should be 
placed in every program. The teacher should cultivate literary 
appreciation and the art of story telling. 


4. New songs and new methods are needed in the primary singing 
exercises, and the use^ of music as a mode of expression closely cor- 
related with the subjects of study is recommended. 

5. A closer application of phonics to tlie f4j)elling should be made 

and emphasis placed upon .the auditory image rather than the visual 
image. ' * 

6. Materials and adequate desk room shoidd be provided to make, 
effective the instruction in penmanship. 

7. More varieties of material should be provided for seat srork, 
and a. carefully prepared pnigram for this work extending through 
at least one term of the school year should be prearranged by the 
teacher in every grade. 

8. There should be more spontaneity in games and greatA oppor- 
tunity for initiative in these exercises. | 

9. An assisftnnt nurse should be employed to make the wofle of the 

school nurse wholly effective. ^ 

10. Consideration ‘should be given in the course of study to the 
out-of-school activities of the children in the lower graded These 
interests should hf collected and used as suggestive material for the 
daily program throughout the year. 

11. A primary supervisor is recommended for these grades, who 

shall'be prepared to direct all the subjects of study enumerated in the 
cuiTiculum. ^ 

12. Kindergartens should* be reestablished and the work done in 
them integrated with that of the primary grades. 

. . Intermediate and grammar’School grades . — ^Introduce more of the 
, spirit of delight in reading; give more practi^ in aleiit reading; 


^|frovWe:more c^pwiuidty-for relati tree reading for pleasure, 




CONCLUSIONS AND BECOMMENDATIONS. J5 

Eccognize nature study as a distinct subject in the curriculum and 
co^ekte espwially. with language, geography, and gardening. 

Eeduce the time given to formal grammar and correlate the work 
^rb intimately with the other scliool subjects and out-of-school 
interests. , ^ 

Adopt either a good scries of spelling books or a standard word list 
Dispense with the teacher of .penmanship and hold the classroom 
teachers responsible for -results. 

Vitalize the subject of geography through the adoption of a series 
of geographical readers, through the use of geographicajf magazines, 
pictures, specimens, and observational astronomy, an4Jj/ough a more 
liboiiil use of globes and maps. 

Relate arithmetic more closely to the pupils' interests in and out of 
school ; let the children weigh and measure ; correlate later with earlier 
topics and develop thoughtfulness by ^udying how to solve. 

In general, vitalize the work by enlisting' more generally the ac- 
tivity of the pupils and by relating the school subjects more intimately 
to those pha.ses of the world outside to which they pertain. 

CIVICS, 

1. Provision should be made in both junior and senior Iiigh-school 

periods (or grnmmai- school and high school) for adequate instruc- 
tion designed explicitly to train for citi?ensliip, and adapted care- 
fully both to the civic and social needs of the present time and to 
the capabilities and experience of gie pupils; and to this end the 
social studies of the periods in question should he thoroughly 
reorganized. ; , ~ ^ 

2 . 1 raining for crtizensliip sliould be recognized more definitely 
as a conspicuous aim of the entire work of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, involving the cultivation of civic habits and traits 
as well as civic intelligence; and instruction in all subjects, the in- 
school and out-of-sclxool activities of the pupils and the participa- 
tion of the pupils in the contixil of such activities should be mad* to 
contribute to the fulfillment of this aim. 

3. A head of a department of social studies should be appointed 
who .shall be a director of the civic educational work of the schools* 
regular conferences of teachers of social studies and directors of 
pupil activities should be provided for, and other means adopted for 
the training and guidance of teachei-s in service for more'effective 
methods of civic training. 

4. Adequate provision should be made for the Americanization and 
bine education of the foreign population, both through the cliannel 
of the day schools and through eyeniftg classes for adulja 

esttfjjlishedi between the flfchod and 
. Ido per om‘t 
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pressed in a closer coordination between the schools and the public 
library and other public institutions, the use of the schools as com- 
munity centers, further developlinent of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and^he closer adaptation of school work to actual community 
needs. 

• SCHOOL AND nOMK GAKDENIN'O. 

KJhuiCntary schools, — 1. The high-school agricultural department 
should .be the central 'influence in the promotion and direction of 
scliool-directcd home gardening in the elementary schools.' 

‘2. The high-school teacher of agriculture should conduct practical 
after-scHool classes for the training of home-garden teachers in the 
grades. 

3. One regular grade teacher, after having received sufficient gar- 
den training, should dircct'tlie home gardening of the children in the • 
school to which she is assigned. This work should be done after 
school, on Saturday, ami during the snnnner vacation, and the teacher 
should receive additional compensation for it. 

.- 4. A part-time garden- teacher should he provided for eadi of the 
following schools :.JIamilton, tlefferson, (lago, Fi'iinklin, McKinley. 

One teacher should conduct the woi*k in the (nirford and Kidge 
Schools. ^ 

5. A careful record of tlic money value of the crops raised should 
.be keptiin order to prove the financial ns well as the educational 
success. 

C. The gardening sho^uld he made as intensive as possible, and 
should continue through the maxinnun number of days possible in 
this climate._ Winter gardening should be encouraged. 

High schooh — 1. A course iri|fcgrie.ulture should he offered iu the 
high school instead of electives in several courses, adopting the Mas- 
sachusetts plan of arranging studies and liome projects. " 

2. A high-school instructor in agriculture should be emplo 3 ’'od for 
12 months in the year, who should also direct home' gardening of 
elementary school pupils and train his assistants. 

3. Extra compensation ‘should be. provided for six grade tencliers 
assigned to terfeh gardening outside of regular school hours. 

^ ^ y' MUSIC. 

1. A manual and course of study for the elementary schools should 
Ikj prepared. The school board should provide copies of rote song 
books for first and second year teachers, 'pitch pipes for all teachers, 
*and^ a liberal supply of music for high-school orchestra and glee 
dubi OidieStral groups should be developed ii] the elementary , 




CONCLUSIONS AND EECOMMENDATIONa. J7 

3. In the higli scliool there should be two periods a week of 45 

iiiiniitcs eficli (Icvotcd to chorus practice. * 

4. Tlicre sliould be strict control over credit for music taken ouU, 

sulc of school. ^ 

0. Ihe liigh-scliool aiulitoriuin should l)o open oiu^ night each 
\veek for community chorus singing. 

<1. It lb- desirable to have a piano for eadi floor of each elementary 
scIiooI, a reed organ and snpplemcntarv sqjig books'in sets of 45 or 
..0 for each elementary scliool, and in the high school a course in 
lianiiony and -a course in musical appreciation and history, elective 
Ibieo recitations a week with the saine credit as academic'snbjects. 

AIIT. 

1. The supervision of art should be restored at tho'earliest possible 

luoiiieut. * 

Art work should appear in the oiglitli grade. ^ 

_ 3. There should be better c(|iiipineiit and more supplies of teach- 
ing art in the elementary schools. 

4. Some art study sliould be planned and continued through the 
grades that will create a love for the 'world’s best art. and some 
aeiiuamtnnce with the principles and facts underlying it. 

5. Elective courses .should be ofTered in the high school .so that any 

boy or girl may .sidect, under guidance, any work in drawing, desio-n 
color, or any of the crafts that would bo of service. “ ’ 

HOME ECONOMICS. 

1. A^kc of arts and crafts a separate elective course in the high 
selujol, ojien to boys as well as girls. 

•i. Give n prevocatioiuil aspect to the instruction in home economics, 
in the grades and in the iii-st liigh-sdiool year. 

. 3. Make home economics a required subject for all girls from the 
fifth grade to the first hjgh-school year, inclusive, and an elective 
in the second, third, and fourth liigh-school years. 

4. .Make the necessary changes gradyally over a period of three 

yea rs. ' ' , 

5. When the new conditions arc fully established, employ one su- 
pervisor, of home economics, teaching paTt time, si.x special teachers 
of home making in the grades, and three special teijchers for home 
a?conomics in the high scliool, and for night and special classe.s. 

0. Shorten the nooh intenni.s.sion for high scliool, and provide hot 
lunches to high-school teachers and students. 

7. Or^nize afternoon and evening classes for adults nnd for youne 
women employed. dudnar the dnv.*" , 
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9. Tiicludo laboiatorirG for home econon^cs in all plans for new 

buiidinas. . 

10. Constnut a ‘Mnodid cottn^re-’ in tlie ITimgarian section of tho 
ci^, and C(jni[) a practice apartment “ in the hieii scliool. 


/^l ANl’AI. THMMXG. 


1. Appoint a <upcr\ isor to have charge of all manual trainiu<:^ and 
vocaiioiial classes, with an assistant to ilirect the haiulwork in grades 
one to six. I'liese two should give not more than half-time to 
teaching. ^ 

*2. A scheme of handwork throughout tlic grades should be (‘ai’C- 
fully oi gani/.ed. with a time allotment i*anging from 30 or (Uf minut(‘s 
per week in the tir>t vears, to (itie-fifth or one-fonrtli of tho present 
school time in the u[)])er giades. 

. 3. Some j-ebrgani/ation of tlie ehmientarv school course of stiulv 

is de>irablo in <»ider to give handwork a due i)roportion of the 
school time. 

4. l^ie ujanual ait.'^ sliould not he limited to general educational 
aims though lhc>>e shouhl receive the greatest emphasis in the earTv 
years. Jieginning witli tlu‘ s(>ventli school year, llu» i)revo(*ational aim 
for nuNt ehildren and the vocational aim for some children should 
hav(* detifutt* il'cognil ion. 

5. Sliop ami laboratory e<jnipUK*nt slunild be adapted gra<lna]Iv 
to the new |‘)oint {)f viewy which (‘onccives of pioblcins or projects 
to be woi kcil out by the phpils. 

0. A library of (be best cunent literature pertaining to llu‘ manual 
^rts. vocational guidance, and vocational, eejneation, shnnld be made 
at once available to teachers and pupils. 


VO< A l ION Al. i:Ol ( ATION. 

1. School in-sl nutiop, especially in sl^op and drawing, .should ^>e 
related more delinitely to real life situations and should function 
"more delinitely in^ preparing young people for living. 

2: The special six-year vocational cotirse and the tedinical voca- 
tional •(‘on rses in tho liigh seh()o1 should he strengthened and .ex- 
tended, with the twofold aim of assisting young .people to choo.se 
and prepare for vocations, while at tlie same iimo jirepivVing for in- 
telligent citizenship and the discharge of indix'idual and social obli- 
gations. . ,* . ^ 

3. laming classes of the kjnds enumerated should be organized 
for etti^oyod workci's. \ / ' y 

4». Advisory committees representative of en^plpyej^i^d employee's 
Should be organized, V i ^ 

Part-time day contiimirtion school^ ah^buld 

Jipes of l^uamess an^ imlustry^ v y ; . H 

er ‘ 
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' Chapter III. 

^t)MINISTJ?ATION AND SUPERVISION", 


N A N Ci-^;. 


T 
of h 


lie (Iiiof obstnrie (o the adiMiiialo finnnriiif] 
'Jvria is (ho limitation Iiv : 


public' scliools 

mnut.on unpom\ l-y State law ,m taxation. Tlto 

‘iu ,, f l>"'-I>oses-St.a(c, county, 

city, an, 1 school-,.^ l„n,to(! to 10 mills, with another 5 mills fofi'm 
tercet am s.nlnng fun.l. The htx levy. fo, -.all school purj^oshs n.ay 
not c.yce,l m any year .5 mills o,. the dollar of taxable pL.orty 
he school (hslfiet; the ag-rcgate of all tttxc.s levied bv Jmtinicipal- 
ily or eorporatiot. purposes may not exceed a.mills; the tt-grecato 
of a I taxes for townshii) pt.rposes may not exceed 2 mills. ^ 

■low '•''st’T ’or ■'‘•11 '' ‘'i«fihute,l,j;5 fol- 

.r '5: ■ inill.^i; township, ftoo mill; road”" 

( IS le _..u nulls; sHiool, .3.5 mills for general purposes, 1.Q5.5 inills 
mter(.st and .smkmg f.tnd ; city, S.STmllls f«r geiie.ral p timoses o jg-, 
n.,i , ,„u,ro„ ,.„.i ™ti,„ 0., pHiiaiciiS 

.il.l;. w! .;3T ' «i»l (.»■ int,.,™,, ,m,l 


fiinkin/X fund h:is roduood (he If) 
1014; fT.o;U] mills 
ci( v. 'and school. 


101 J . (Tn-e n -11 • in,- d X ‘ '''•'’'■'"P nnly O.l-ltl mills in 

1. 1-1 . ?.0„0 mills-m 101,.; and 9.16 mills in lOlO for the Stale, eojinty. 


Wluh. the tax pate for Elyria, both for city amlrschool purposes. 
IS (ompaml yv-rth that of other cities of about the .«amc size as Elvrin 
4 IS fomw to lH» low, as Iliav.l)e nofod frnm flirt I.i. . ' ’ 

} 


may .1)0 noted from tlie following tal>lc: 

Tf/T Vdtv on each $m a.uc.^sc<I vahtation. 

Kon HcmHjr. rrnrosKs. 


r>iilH)is, I'ji .^2.00 

Muscatine, Iowa 1,^ i, 75 

•r«rgo, N. l)ak„4t.^_^ j (J2 

East Chicago,. lad 1*5^ 

Benver 'F«)ls, Tat 1,30 

McndvHle, Pn j 30 

Homestead, Pa j 20 

Mnnkitlo, Minn-, 1. 20 


Oaslion, Ind . 


nni sciUHM. i*i;uit)sc,8— cmitd. 

Tonnwamla, N. Y__ 51 04 

Ilnckonsnek, N. 

MLs.soula, Mont *95 

ConnefsvIIIo, Tnd_- ‘*9*> 

Bethlehem, Pn 

Trinidad, Colo 

Greenslmr^?, Pa 

T^wlston, Idnho_... . '35. 

Si>art«tiburg, c 


■ Helena. ■ VIO [ 
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Tdu' nifr w( t‘(thKit iu}i - CoiiliniHHl. 


• roll .sriliKH, ITEtlMtSKH'^fiUltd. 


(AidiMiu*. Mi<-h ... ^ 

f 

‘Js^SO. S(^ 

-Sl'Mix'T''jrils.*S. 1 t;ik 

...I.i 

. . 70 

I 'hiinlichl. .1 


^ ^78 

'W. \'u r 





- .It.) 

T.hwn'iiri'. K:ins_ , 


__ Os 

1 tuit'hinsoit.j K:ins. 


.00 

■ Adriiin’. Mii h , _ 


A . 02 . 

l'2iyjiiu*iu, K:iti-;_ _ 
Huise, jrOrdiii . . .. ^ 


j;o 
A*. 00 

(^idrknshii. okhft r 


,(U) 

Mch’iist*, M:is^ 



WinfU'lU. •Knits 

Iromvuod. .MiVii ..?. 


. ."*0 

a ' T 

lk'tMli*ri;iui.d\\ '. . 


. r.o 

Allu'iis. (?ii • 


^ ' . 7a \ 

I‘Uf/ri(i. \ .. 

Plqiifl, Oldtt.jl.l- 

.c 


. . w . 

__ .45 

Mtddhdon. Ohio 


^ : ;l 1 

Xliirshull. 'i\'x 


.40 

Alirrh.-Uii, Uhiti... 



SnJuIu.'^k\% Ohio k 

* *' ^ 


Gr(rt*m**illr, Miss . 



Si.*ItlliL Ahl- 

* • 


-Juoksmi, Miss 

^ **.* 

.20. 

•* 


mu tiKNKKAL tMTY I'^ UTOSKH— OnUtd. 
ilnrksmi. Mi<s 


). 


::i 
1. :;u 

1 . 


1 . 


H>a (;KNKUAI..t ITY ITUrosKS, 


Farpj, N>J)ak__' i S: 


Kast (*)ircapi, Tntl. _'___ 

I>uhfils, l*a 

__t 2 

Atlaais, 

i4?\vis|4fir. iiiaiio 

Tnim\v-*!iula. X, Y i_ 


r>i 
].'HG 

Vr> 

1. r,(i. 

1.50 
.4. *7 


4Iai*slmll, 

CJn't'iivillc, Mis< 

i \miuTsvilU’. 

.Ciiiitlhu’, MU*h , 

^::^>jirt)ilihur;;. S. (’ 

M issnuta. .Mnnt 

IlHciiji, Moiit 

.M U'^nil iur. Ii iw’a _ 

McaUvillr, Ta 

r»rav('i* I’ulls, i*a 

1 U'lifUT'^nn, Ky ^ 

Morrisj^itwn. ^ 

Uuist*. Idaho 1.07 


. \.'S2 


--rv 1- 
1 


1 


I'O 

-d. 

ir. 

os 


(Jlucknslta, okh,_ — 

TiinhlaU. 

I Iouh*<t<‘a<k I*a 

Sifiiix Falk. S. I );ik 

I’»lmaura*li|. N. .1, 

Ilrl liU'lirm, 

(j'lMS'iishiii*;;. Fa 

Ad^’iaii, Mirli 

I2t»i[Hiria, Kat»s_ 

Ilraddork, Fa _ _ . ... 

HackrO'-ack. N. .1 


1 


Whinohl. Kuns 



I.a\vrt'M0(\ Kims 

I nauvnod. M irit 

/v///rhj, Ohio 

MavUMtii, Ohio 

Far^orslnirp, \V, Yu ; 

Fainiiout, Va 


rC- 


. oO 

. (K) 

. U) 

. 01) 
.07 

. IM) 

. IH) 

. S7 
. S7 
.85 
. S2 
.SO 
72 
*70 
.00 
. 02 , 

, *47 

.n 

.40 


, A more* nearly eqtiitairle rontpariSon of ta.\ rates Ui diirorent cities 
is on real wealth rathei; timir on assessed valuation, since; there is no 
nnifonnity throughout tju* country aiul,l)ut very little in the same 
Stijfte ill nssessiih|yi|fopertV. The chief diflii^ulty in makings a com- 
paridNi of this^ma is the fact that few city olhcials know the real 
valuation of their cities. Superintendents in several cities of less 
than 25>000 populntipn Imve furnished this bureau with stutistyes 
giving the estimated wenltlrpf their respective cities. The followin 
table shows'for these cities the tax rate on estimated real wealth; 
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Tax rate on each $J00 estimated real valuation. 


FOR SCIIOOI. PURPOSES. 


Joliet, ni 

$L25 

Cedar Rapids. luwa _ 

as 

Sioux Cltv. Iowa 

. ___ .81 

Mount Venion, N. A' 

.79 

Lincoln. Xohr __ 

,74 

Amsterdam. X. Y’_ 

_ . 73 

Wichita. Kims 

. .60 

Tern? Hank*. Ind 

.62 

Flint: Mich 

.02 

* Joplin, Mo_-- - _ . 

. ___ . .60 

Kalamazoo. Mick 

59 

Springfield, Mo __ 

_ _ . _ .56 

Fresno, Cal — 

.54 


Pasadena. Cal 

Sp^in^:flold, Ohio 

Colorado Springs. ('olo__ 

Jackson. Jllrli 

Everett. Wasli 

Elytia. Ohio 

Huntinpton. \\\ Va 

Muskogee, Ok I a 

•Little Ilmk, Ark 

lA)ralii, Ohio 

Austin. Tbx 


. kYJ. 

.M 
.50 
.48 
. 40 
. J5.5 
.44 

. :j 8 

. 3.5 
. 35 


FOB GENEBAI. CITV PURPOSES, 

Amstord.'iin. N. Y $1. 

Austin. Tex 1 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 1. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Wicliitn, Kans 

Jackson. Mich 

Flint. Mich 

Sioux City, I own. — ^ 

Fresno. .Cal___ 

Lincoln. Nehr 

rasjidena. Cal 

Terre IJnute, Ind 

I/oraiu. Ohio 

.loliet. Ill ■ 

(‘(dorado Springs. Colo 

Springfield, Ohio 

Kalamazoo, Mich 

.T(ij)lin, Mo. 

Rutte, Mont 

Springfield. Mo 

Eli/ria, Ohio .r- 


Muskogee. Oil a . 
Everett, ^Vilslll 


Huntington.' W. Va_ 
Little Rock. Ark — 


17 

. in 
. 00 
.08 
. 05 
.00 
. 00 
.Vn, 

.78 
. 7 fi 
.78 
.GO ‘ 
.<*►8 • 
.07 
.67 

.an 
. 60 - 
.00 . 
.61 
50 

. 55TJ 
. TrO 
.54 
. 51 
.25 


From the forop^oing table it will be noted that tlic tax rate in Elyria, 
both on asses.se(l and on C;Stiiimte(l real valuation, is low when-ttom- 
pared with the Tate in other cities. 

• When compared with these cities Elyria has a little more than the 
average amount of wealth for each dollar of tax raised for school^ 
purposes. 

By meaR^f a (luestionnaire addressed to some city superintenderits' 
in different sections of the country it has begn made possible to present 
fairly accurate data for a few cities regarding th^ amount of tax 
raised for school purposes per child. in average daily attendance, .The 
following table shows thoe /acts for a list of cities selected at 
random; , . " 
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Amount of taxes raised for 

Missoula, Mont 

Lakewood, Ohio 73. xi 

Sioux Fulls, S. Dak 7 CS. 54 

Trini<lnd, Colo__,^ 57 37 

Morri^^town. N. J 50 42 

Keokuk, Iowa 52.00 

Fairtnont W. Va '51.80 

Last ChU’n^o, Ind 51 ^ 3 ^ 

Fat;:o, N. Oak ^ 05 

Ilarkonsnck. N. J 47 20 

'Namlusky, Oliio 40. G4 

Hoiso. Idnlio 4(5 

Muscatine, Iowa 46.36 


school purposes per pupil, 

Plainfield, N, J $45.91 

Elyria, Ohio 

Purkersl>urg, W. Va 44.64 

Hutchinson, Kans 41. 4C 

Adrian, Mich 42.46 

Melrose, Muas 42,03 

Beaver Falls, I’a 41.28 

PhliiH. 01iii> 41.06 

Ormishurg. 'Pa 40. 40 

Warnai, Olifo 39.61 

I .n w reiu'e, Ka ns 39. 47 

Middleton, Ohio 39.02 


In tliis list Elyria ranks holoW the median. 

Again Elyria may be compared uitli other cities as to the cost per 

attendance on current expcnse.s.* 


pupil based on average daily 


Cost per pupil. inm-lG. for elcmrntarp and high school compared with’Xhat irt 
ccrinin other cilics rctopnizcl as having good schools.' 

St. Cloud, Mlun... ' ?.fl.47' 

Solvay. N. Y 50. TO 

IJucoIn. Nebr 50.45 

Fast Cliicngo, Ind 50.10 

A r. n A rbor,*^ ich 49 3<] 


Hibblng, Minn $108.80 

' Muntrlair, N. .1 8.3.00 


Albniiibrn. Cal 

SouiL Orange, 

-Eveletli. Minn 

Btiise, Idaho' 

Stockton, Cal 

Everett, Wash 

Alnnio<ln, Cal 33 34 

Heuvditon, Mich 57. 72 

I^ad. S. Dnk 37 39 

Bloomfield, N. J 50.99 


70.33 
73. 24 
69. 35 
G.5. 50 
60,^0 
58 84 


Nut ley, N. J... 

FroKOo, Cnl 

Lewiston, Idnho ___ 
Eli/rin, Ohio 


39 
48. 03 
48. 18 
46. UO 
46.77 

Beverley. Mass . 47.13 

Hlrbmond^^ Ind 44.04 

Kenosha, Wls 42.97 

rep resent a t.i VC school systems the 


Whci^ compared with tlie^ 22 
cost per'pnpil in Elyria is low, 

Morc_ evidence, inight be presented to shott>'that comparatively 
E yrm IS Spending less than other cities tl.at maintain good schools. 
Ihe table on page 34 shows that salaries paid to teachers in Elyria 
are not high.when compared with those in other cities. 

. From the^ comparative data and frpm observations made of school 
eoiftlitions in .Elyria, the committee believe that' school e.xpenscs in 
Elyria are too low. As a resulf of the limitations imposed bv the law 
the hoard of education has found it necessary to discontinue seven 
kindergartens, one special ^hool for backward and defective clui-’ 
dren, one playground supervisor, special teachers of music, drawing. , 
physical training, sixth-grade manual training, and to reduce fhh 
time of the supervisor of peiunaashi p to onc'^alf time. It has ^ 

‘ ■include co«t of MlarlX^appIlf ■. and! f .i.- . 

o^rail<m, Bn^ mlnteiuincc of school plio^ • w Senses roypB^cUoh^^- 

i otUM wsf» «i^« bofor, it 'wsS khowr ^t wM ihi p«r yopITta o«k 







been ^necessary to crowd some of the high-school work and to omit the 
appropriation formerly made by the board of education to the city 
library, which has been rendering excellent service to the schools and' 
to the citv. ■ . 

It is doubtful whether there arc niany persons in Elyria who 
think the school board has been extravagant. Some have- thought 
thabthe addition* of the technical liigh school was a mistake. P'or a 
discussion of this phase of the sc1km)1 system sec j)age. — , vocational 
etlucation. That chapter shows the schools should have more, not 
less, work in industrial subject^ 

The school board, the chamber of commerce, and others tle]dorc 
the fact tliat so many acti^■itics of the schools had to be discontinued. 
It was only a quc^ition of which to eliminate.* The school board’s 
estimate for the year was $40,000 more than was allowed by the board 
of e.sthnate. This was not allowctl, because the city had reached its 
taxing limit of 15 mills. 

The'question arises: Does the bi^ard of e.'^timate apportion a fair 
share of the taxes to the schools? The following table presents the 
percentage of the city funds apportioned to the schools in certain 
cities, and the comparison shows that the hoard of education of 
Elyria receives its just j) report ion of the fax receipts, when judged 
by the stiWulards of other cities of the same cla^s. ^ 


Pci'cctitnoc of i'itu furuis apporthnud to >n.-hoo\ii. 


Fuiniumt, -W, Va — - 
Muscatine, Iowa 

INt ccut. 
0. 04 

Honiosteml, 4*a--_ 

r»4 

Harken sack. N. .T 

J .54 

rnrkcrsburct, \V. Vn._ 


Heaver Falls, I*u 

,52 

Mcudvillo, ra-r_ — 


Hetiilchcm, Pn_ 

I.__ .5(1 

Ijiwi*euco, Kans 

.40 

Greonsbnrft, Pa 

. .4H 

^^nrlcttn, Ohio 

.47 

Trinidad, Colo 

.47 

Warren, Oliio.^ 

. 40 

IlutrbiuHon. Kans 

.40 

Piqua. Ohio * 

.45 

Hraddoek. Pa 

, ,45 

Ohio..- 



IronwiKKl, MIclu 


-Sioux Falls,' S. Uak— 

* .44 

Morristown, N. J- 

-1 .44 


I\Tyc;>t. 


Hast (."lUciipo, liul 0, *lo 

Missoula. Mont - ,.43 

Wliindd, Kmis ,4.3.. 

Oosheii. 1 11(1 .42 

.\(Irinn, Miefi . 41 

KniiH»ria, Knns ,40 

SimitaiiluirK, S. 0 .:^ .40 

Toimwaiuln. N. Y .30 

JuiiptH N. . JiS 

ChK’knshn, Okla .30 

Tjt^wlslon. Iiluho i_ , 3U 

Ilolw', l<laIio ,30 

nioomttoltl, N. .35 

MolroHOj Mass .:it) 

Sol inn. Ala_ .30 

rijilnlk*m. N. .T-„. - .29 

Atitens. (Jiv , 23 

Manknto, Minn .24 

MurHliall, Tex ^ ,23 

GR'envIUe, Miss i .10 


In the median city 44 cent of the city funds are for school pur- 
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fore, that the schools in Elyria are receiving a f^ir share of the city 
funds. 

The problem is, nevertheless, )o obtain more money for the schools 
The possible increase under the prc.sent law is only 0.045 mills. This 
slight increase, would, however, on the present vaJuation of $‘^4 000 - 
WO yield $10,800 additional. That would support the kindergarten’s 
or some of the other services of the schools that have been discon- 
imuod. A decrease of a half mill on the road tax would mean a 
t.’w milc-.s less of good toads, but if that half mill xvcre applied to the 
schools It would mean much to the children of El\'ria.\ 

'I'he que.stion has been raised whether the ntlendanceVt the Elyria 
ligli School of pupils from outside the school district iY not impos- 
ing a financial burden on the city. According to the hiws of the 
State of Ohio no more shall be chq.rged ronresident high-school 
pniuls per capita than the amount a.Waiiied bv dividin/r the total 
expeirscs of coiulucfiiig the .school, exclusive of permanent improve- 
ments and repair, by the average monthly dnrollmont. 

To arrive at the exact cost per pupil in the high .school is difficult, 
since many ifoins of expense for eleniontarv and high schools have 
not x>en kept separate. Sahirie.s for instruction and supervision, 
wliirli coiistitiitc the greater portion of high-school expenditures, are- 
known exactly, but the amount e.xpcnded for fuel and supplies is not 
separately recorded. The total rnnuiiig e.xpeiises of the high school 
was $:54,!d3_. The average monthly emollinont 
was .)N5. 1 lie c^t peril igh-school pupil was therefore $.59.00 Dur- 

the liigh-.sc-hool tuition from 
$.)0 to iH>r anniih^. or to appro.\ima,tely the cost per jiupil based 
on average monthhynrollmenk It is doubtful whether the. board 
can legally charge iiiiieh more. If clMiientarv ntul high school nc- 
epunts were kept .separately, as they .should be. the cost of running 
the high school might be Iniowii exactly. 

. The question may be raisenl as lo whether property in Elyria is 
asses.sed at full value. If it is so. assessed, values have not increased 
m nearly tlie same proportion as the popiilnfion. In 1912 the aver- 
ngc daily scIiqoI attendance was 2,008, and in 1910 it was 2,595, or an 
mcrea.se of 25 per ceilt, whieli is probably the rale of increa.se in the 
population of Elyria.'In 1019 the assos.se<l valuation of the city wa* 

8 ^,31.), 460, and in 1910 it was $24,;)00,000, or ati increase of only 

9 )icr cent. In 1912 the amount of a.ssessed wealth per child in aver- 
age daily attendance was $10,790, and jn 1916 it was $9 441, or a 
den-case of 12 per cent. These have been years of rapid increase of; 
wealth throughout the United States and. of groat pibsperity for i 
Elyria. It 18 probable, therefore, that thg wealth of the town has^ 
ipcitma^ much more^ rapidly, tliairi the population. ,5 The ^ 

not 
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assessed at full value. If the assessed valuation were increased only 
$1,000,000, the scliools could at the present rate obtain about $5,000 
more revemie, which* would pay the salaries of tlic*sj>ccial super- 
visors and of others whose services liave been discontinued. H tlio 
assessed valuation were increased, the rate for the road district and 
the city might possibly be lowered and the rate for schools increased 
to its liighest limit. One method of obtaining, piore funds is to In- 
crease the assessed valuation. 

The logical solution, however, of the problem of financing the city 
and the city school districts in Ohio is’to repeal the ])rcscnt tax law 
and permit cities to levy more than 10 mills for current expenses. If 
tb.e State legislature considers that city officials shoultl not be empow- 
ered to levy more than 10 mills, it should at least permit the electors 
of a city to vote whether the tax rate can be more than this amount. 
The peoi>le of any city can surely, be trusted not to tax themselves 
beyond their willingness to pay and should be penuittinl to support 
as generously as they will the. M’hools for the education of tlieir 
children. 

Costs Within the sijstem.—Wlww coin])ared with '2.*) other cities, the 
ratio of the cost per pupil in high school to cost per pujiil in the 
elementary grades is about tlie average, as may be seen from the 
following table : 

Cost per pupil in hifih srhool to $I of coat in < It iumturp st hool. 

('hnnipai^xn. I II $i. 07 

Klyria, Ohio i.CiG 

Beverly, Mass i. 0.’> 

Moline, 111 ^ 1 l.tU.1 

l.eavtMiworWt. Kans 

llarkeiisaCk. N, .r i..“»*7 

.\UU*boro, Mass 1. .*1 

Alaniwla,.Cat L 1. A\ 

iilotlcoster, Mass 1. :t7 

*BnrIIUKton. Iowa ^ 1.:!0 

nanhury, 3.ii2 

Muncle. Iml 1. IG 


Virginia. Minn $3.^7 

BloonifipM! N. .1 2.07 

IronwooU, Mi< h 2. .'kS 

East Chicago, liHl — 2.34 

Kenosha, Wls__ 2,:t3 

Retilumls. Cal 2. 30 

AVuusnn, Wis 2. 18 

Ithaca, N. Y 2. 12 

Homo, Oa 2. IT 

WinstomSaliMH, N. 0__ 2.09 

Long Boaclu Cal l.tM 

Owcashoro, Ky 1.83 

Bristol, Conn, (metllan) 1.81 


The generally accepted ratio is 2 to 1. 

Elyria is spending less for instrhetion and more for maintenance* 
than the median for 44 other cities of between 10,000 and 25,000 
population, as may be noted from the following table, which shows 
* tiic per cent each item of c.Ypenditure is of the whole: 

Rlyrla. 

(f^|!warcoutrol - 3. 0 

Instruction L 1 

.V X’ ' lifnlnten^ce apd operation of plant L 

' agencies, Ubraries, etty-^ 






70.2 

xr.4 

2.8 


In 44 cHlrs. 
4,' 5 
80.0 
15.0 
.5 



adminibtbation and supervision. 


2.7 


For comparison of cost per high-school subject see page 112. 

That there may be fHove definite daUi in the office of thelupei-in- 
tendent of schools i-egarding costs, it is recommended that the clerk 
of the board keep libs accounts to show unit costs. 

The co^ of fuel per 1,000 cubic feet in each building shoidd be 
kno«n. If It IS costing much more to heat 1,000 cubic feet in one 
building than m another, an investigation should be made to dis- 
cover the cause. If the current exiiendij^ is more'per pupil in one 
building than in another, why? ThesP?re .some of tlie problems 
that a unit cost accounting system would present. 

The following table contains comparisons of certain fisc-al items 
in 1912 and 1010: - 


Cornua limn -of fm:al Hvnis for firr-ycar prriod ciullny .1 31 . ,!) 


IG. 



j - 

1916. 

Per cent 
,of in- 
crease. 

School tax rat^miUsI . '' 




h -Atcrapp rtailv aUrndunce . 

3, 76 
2,0tW 

4. 03 

2j 

33 

2S 

15 

SO 

233 

25 

47 

>^ndnctinp.'(i-hools (current (i.xDcrLvci * 

lm«rcst paid 

Bonded indeblednt>ss p*iid 

u>, m 

$143,673 

$121,373 

$21,330 

Uevcime from lora] tax^ 

Revenue from Stale .■school' fund * : 

$6,000 

$7K,fi07 

$7,.*100 

$116,004 

Revenue from oilier sourcos . 1 

$6, 13^ 

$X, 499 

38 

Vttl nation of pronertv j 

$*^.^2 , 
%22 T 1 ^ 4fi0 

$10, 706 

30 

wealth per child in average ^iv aitendam'e... ' * 

tost per pupil for condurtlnp .schools h-wd on avempe d lih 'aiVentV ' 

amxj, excfudingcapiliU outlays and debt ,>;orvUe ^ ! 

‘iibirvo 

$39 

$34,7)00,000 

$9,441 

# 4** 

9 

>12 

19 

■■■■ 



‘ Decrease. 


- Til K. SCHOOL ik).\m). 

City beards of education in the Slate of Ohio are orgaiti/.ed under 
a general statute which provides that in cities of less than 50 000 
population the board of education .shall consist of not less than three 
nor more than five members, elected at large. The law provides that 
memlK;rs of school boards shall be elected in ddd years for a term 6f 
four years. In Eilyrin the board consists of five members, the term" 
of two members expiring at the end of one biennial period and three 
at the end of the ne.x't. County, State, and National elections are held 
in oven year.s. The purpose is to divorce school and municipal elec- 
lons, .so far as possible, from the dominating influence of some strong 
btate or National candidate or issue, so that the local offices mav be 
filled with men selected because of their qualifications rather than 
because of their party affiliations. ^ ' 

A lietter provision would be for five members elected at large for 
a term of five years with a member elected each year at. a special 
school election. Under. the present provision.it Js possible for three^ 
new iPehipeirs to be elected at fho anW-fim«- 
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tirely reverse the policy of the board and of the superintendent. It 
usually takes about a year for a new member of a city school board 
to learn what the function of a school board is. By electing one 
nieinbcT a year he will, if a new member, have an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with school conditions by the time another 
new inenilKU’ is elected. This plan is considered safer, since it pre- 
vc'iils Sudden breaks in the policy of a l)oard and makes continuous 
(levelopment more certain, 

Pov'ers and datles . — The State law gives the school board full and 
c(an))lete'power over the schools. It has no power, however, to levy 
taxes nor to fix the amount of money to be approi)riatcd ; bnt aftoF 
the ftinds have been a|)propriated to the school board, it has full 
power to use these funds for school pur[)o<es as in its judgment seems 
best. 


Pelaflon to Ihe Haponntciident , — A most commendable feature in 
the administration of the Elyiia si’hools is that the scliool board 
places full responsibility on the superintendent. 

Until recently tlie school board has employed a director of schools, 
as the State law i)onuits. This office was responsible directly to tbo 
school board and not to the hoanl thiough the superiniendent. The 
law empowered him to appoint, subject to the approval of the board, 
all employees except teachers, su]>ervisors, principals, superintendent 
of instiucti(m, and clerk of the board, to have the awe and custody 
of all property of the school district, real and personal (except 
moneys), to oversee the coll^tru<■tion of buildings in the process of 
erection and rcpair.s, to advertise for bids, and purchase all sup])lies 
authorized by the board. By granting the director these duties and 
, making him res])onsiblc direi'tly to the board there were'^two cxe(ui- 
tive oflicers — the superintendent of instruction and the. director, or 
business manager. 

When the office of director of schools was established the thought 
of the school board no doubt was that tliere is no relation between 
the educational and business matters of the "board. There can be no 
such divorcement. ^Thc purpose of the school is to educate children. 
Every phase of the administration of the schools Diust have this end 
in view. The superintendent should have general su[)crvision of 
even the purchase of.siipplioft and the erection of buildings. 

' The Illyria school board has therefore wisejy placed the entire 
iiianagoinent of the schools in the hands of the superintendent. There 
(11*0 no longer two executive heads. The director has been retainci^ as 
clerk of the board . and as biisincM agent. Ilis duties are still practi- 
cally the ^ame as they were ns director, b)it he reports, to the board 
f through the superintendent and is subject to the orders of the super- 
£j^intei^en^ in btwineffl ^matters, just as principals jand ^p^ryisors Are 
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throe years were examined, and this statement is borne ouKy the : 
' in<r thi!or f'-equcntly mentioned 

' oAe-ichers tlie election 

01 tca heis, changes in the course of study, transfer of teachers and 

of textbooks. This policy of the board in giving u1 

po«ir to the superintendent in these matters is in accord with the 

present tendency m school -administration. It would be much easier 

r a superintendent who has no othfr interest than that of hol*din>r 

Xr,?;.? " “',‘'"'1"" “'".T 10 Por,„i. ,1,0 S ,, to f * 

. Ole t tea, hers and te.vtbpoks on its own initiative, but the s.inerim 

to Wuin'e 

on'T:, ", is Sh 

,1 n ,„T , , ' l>»li‘-.v for . board ,o 

o n ^ r r" of school boards .should never attemot 
to settle d.fhculties between pupils and teachers or parents 3 
t-: m 0 dictate policies to teachers or principal . ' 

1 lie c io„l hoard holds a regular meeting once a inonth. Durin-r 

iim 3, iMomir"T/'T*'' 'T "'ei-nge, one special meet” 

iiig.e.ah nionth. The length of the board nieetino-s is iisnnllv fr n, 

,o,„. (« l,,„ o„„,„i„,os bo“ '■kX ; :, „r,T„T 

,TT!’f,r r'',”*'' “ 'i''™ oocnrsXn To n'r 

III.S of tlio boaol ,1,0 soolencc, “Aflor'a IboroogI, ,li,ai,sion of Iho 

<PKO„,,„ ,1,0 „ll was called Tl.oogI, ,l,o,o are ."aodto 

alS,',!!' "."Oily diaoossod ip 

filw" r' ,T "" '''I'"" >'« '"U«"-i"S co,n,„i„oos' . 

phns e.xpert e.xecntives needs any standing committees Ilowlllr 
f~m « atndyvof Iho ,piH,„o, of ,l,„ bo.pl apd f,-.„T;o„v«r,iM 
n nienibers of the hoard and its clerk, there Is no evidence that 
t hese committees have undertaken to do the work for which X boar^^^ 
employ an execiitlve'f.ffieer; nor is there any evidence t It h.2 

,Th.'vT ’'I'l' innUioXt toW 

Th h superintendent of school?/ . 

mSd P-^^Pared by the superintendent and subi^^ 

muted to the entire »^bard for its careM. study: ^ 
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perintendent and the hui>iness agent should’i’eport to the toft’d the 
condition of buildings and grounds and have auti)ority to make all 
needed repairs without having to (‘Ofisult a comhiittoe. The super- 
intendent should collect information through the school physiciay 
and the scliool lunsc regarding tlie sanitation of the l)iiildi 1 igs and 
rejxu't to tije board, - 

Textbooks sliould he adopted by tlie board only on the reconi- 
nicndution of the superintendent, lie can recoiniuend to a board of 
five as well as to a conimittiH; of thi*ee. 

Every committee could l>o abolished without lessening the efti- 
ciency of the board as a legislative body. The s<*hool board is sum 11 
and sho'nid act as a coiuinittee of the wlu>le. Each nicrnbcr of the 
board should be infonned upon every phase of the school^ work, and 
not only Upon one pliase, if he is to vote inteiligently u]>on all nieas- 
nres, Though there has appai'tuitly Ih\*u no abuse of the coiniuittee 
organization of the Elyria school bt>Hnj^tJiere are no valid reasons 
for its continuance, 

Tlie electors of Elyria have, as a rule, elected men and woinim as 
scliool lioard ineniliers who are well known for their interest in public 
affairs or fur their ability as business iiiniiagers, 'I’lic present board 
is coinposwl of four men and one woman, , They, have shown their 
interest in education by giving their time and attention to the schools, 
often at a sacidfice of theii* own private business interests. . 

rnrArKNTAUY TKAcnriis, 

The generally recognized educational and prgfession.al standrlrd- 
; for elementary teachers is four 3 'cars' high-,school work and two 
years’ norinal-soiiool work. When measured bv this standard the 
schools, of Elyria fall short. The amount of schooling the ele- 
mentary teachers of Elyria have had beyond the eighth grade aver- 
ages only 4.8 years, including all ntteiulancc in high schools, State 
normal schools, city normal course's, siumiier .schools,' and extension 
• courses. 

The following table shows the niuuher of veal's’ attendance beyond 
the eighth grade on the part of the several t^^n^hers: 

2 to 3 3 to 4 4 to 5 5 to 0 7 7 to 8 

■ years years years years ■ yojirs years 

3 ’ 3 20 ’ 20 4 .2 


Only 10 cl5mentary. teachers have had two years’ profcssihnal 
work beyond the high s^ool, 24 one years work, and 15 of the latter 
number have had btit little more than the work t>ffcrcd in the. oiie- 
year*city normal coursq, a term a sunmier school or an extension 
.course. Thos© who. have not bid the city hormat coui^ or wlio baye 
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not graduated from a regular normal school have usually had two 
or l,rco ,„„,s „( s„„„ncr school work ,„d several veersfeaensZ 

The following table shows how Elyria ranks with 23 other cities 
in respect to the average number of years’ schoolino^ bevoiul the 

Avna,jc vvwl.rr'of year, of ,rl,ooliny hryoad the dyhlh grade. 




Norlolk, Nt'hr ; i 

iUi'.cftian. Motit — - -y- • 

Morcan I‘ark, III 

^Vtlllinc, Inil ' *• *{ 

■SVirinrtktt, III/- 

Olijn j 

l(oon\i)|p. Mo .”.*!!!!' I 

(’li'lon. Ari7. !!!]!! ' 

PoiiL'Ia':, An?.... I 

Oak 1-firk. Ill !.'**.**!*'* 

I^iKM'll, Kan< 

Kust rhit’;it;o, Inti 


Yrars’ 

school ine 
lx*yon<l 
elemen- 
tary 
grades. 



-Mirora. Ill 

>avenu*orlh, Karts 
h'oh*;icr (Irovrs, Mo.. 

Mishawaka, ind | 

Noblesvillc, Ind . . 

Rockford. Ill 

Joliet, 111 

Efttrm, Ohm 

Soiuh Itond. Inti . . 

Son Antonio. Tex ! 

’Moinit t KrroII. Ill * 

(Irunite ('it V, lit 


.reasuie( by the,staii(lLr.ls maintained in a niajoi-itv of the.se cities 
El\ria ranks low. falling ni the lower fourth, or sWn-teiitlis of a 
year less tliaii the iiieiban luul one year fess tha.ii the niW qnartilc 
As a fiirtlier conipaWi the following table, showi/g the per cent 
of yoars_ attendance beyond the eiglith grade oh tlie par‘ of the 
elementary teachers of Elyria ami of 24 cities in Arizona is presented : 

rn- real „f attrmhni^c ll„ ayUth grade by claaeulnry fracheiit^ 


Ti'ttchcrs. 

I-CSS 

than 

1 1 to 2 

2 to,1 

3 to 4 

4 txi ^ 

to 0 

Oto'7 , 

7 to S 


1 year. 

i years. 

years. 

years.' 

years. 

years. 

1 yours. 

years. 

For cptu of Elyria 




. 


■ 

— 

— 

tpacliprs i 

r«r cent of leiichcrs 

0 

0 

4.0 

4.9 

47. 

32. H 

6.6 

3.3 

In 24 Arimna ciile5.' 

0.4 

1.6 


3.9 

11.3 

22.6 

37.6 

' 8.8 


S years. 


More 
than 
R years. 


4.1 


OnlyO.O per cent of the leacher.s of Elyria have attended school 
Mlt ^ .iiiore years beyond the eightli gnulwr r,4.0.per cent of the city 
IcactieTs of Arizona have attended school that length of time. If * 
It IS possible for cities in a new State like Arizona to have standards 
high that more than lialf the tea<*hers liave had six orjnoro years’ 
.schooling beyondlhe eighth grade, the samp should be pos.sible for a 
city like Elyria in an old State Hke Ohio. - 

ITie old idea that teachers arc .bom, not made, has nothing to ins- ■ 
tify It excepUho fact that some persons are bom .with an aptitudof 
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Fi?rl.‘Vi 24 liavo taught in the city of 

Elyna or. more years. The average tenure is 7.8 years. The 

power tic Llyria schools to Iiold teachers’ is good wlien com- 

pared with 24 other cities, as shown in the following table: 

A Lcrayc, tenure of elementary teachers.. 


Yt-nrs tnu"ht 
In city. 

Aurora, 111 __ ,j ^ 

Kookfonl, 111 ^ ^ 

Joliet, III 8 7 

I^oavenwonh. Kmis q 

y^flfria, Ohio ~ ^'g 

Oi'ecnshitrp. Iml - q 

Mor^'nn Park. Ind i • 

MisliawaUn, Iiit^ 

aMiunit Olivt', III ^ 

ICn.sM-II, Knns : 

in "" 

Mount Carndl. Ill (j'o ■ 



Junclion Cit.v, Kaus 
Noblosville, Ind_ 

Homiorvillo, Mo. 

Do Kalb, ID 

Cranito City, III, 

ScHitli Botul, lud 

Ka.st Cldcnco. Iml__J 4,0 

San. Antonio, g'g 

■Webster Orovp.s M„ ~ 3*2 

lionnor Sprin^^s, kans_L 2.4 

Norf()U<. Nebr_l __ o Q 

Maple laike, Aliirn j__ l.*4 


Tlie teachers of Elyria average two more years of experience in 
l.c same city thm.jhose in the median ci;; of (ho gmun ^e 

3 ::;' ' I^bTia 

Thus anionnt of experience may.otT.set to a certain-extent the lack 
^ profes-sional training. On the other ha.ul, nmcl, experience may 

. ttacher. Experience counts for but little unless there is a back 

pr«in! U "'Sf tl'c'bcst methods of 

pic^cntin it. dhen, too, experience gained by teachers in a rural 

school ^Mthont siiiieryisioh counts for biit.littlc in the improvement 
f y>a(hing power. Such teachers may have succeeded ns disciplina- 
rians and cla.ssrooin organizers. Some <iven without profesSonal 
training, may employ good methods of teaching; but the onh saJe 

^ profeiional training. 

InVI 1*^1 salaries of elementary teachers in Elyria ai^ not 

cuic 

tea^hLs^ln ^3"cilf f T'f T elementary 

U 912 13 ) ' betwein 10,000 and 25,000 pbpulatj 

61504°— 18 — -3 ' , ■ . 
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books and magazines. Her salary should be at lei^t as much a.s that 
01 a policeman. 

I he minimum wage of day laborers for city work in ETma is 
^•> a day;,counUng 180 days to the year Iho minimum for teachers 
18-. h; counting 300 days to the year it is $1.07. The ma.vimuin 
tor ihiy lalmrers is $5 per day; counting ISO days to a year tlje rnavi- 
n.iini for teachers is $3.s7 ; counting 300 day.s to a year the maxinimn 

IS 

It i.s al.M) intorcstmg and significant to compare salaries of toacherti 
witli those of janitors. The. janitors are not overpaid, but the 
leaclirrs arc uiulerpaijl. 

fcjalariesof scboolhuiise jiiiiiiurs in Elvria’: 


Janitor A _ 
.laniior 
.laiiiiur {]. 
Janitor I>_ 
Janitor K .. 
Janitor I' _ 




$1,200 
1.020 
OiK) 
024 
' S-IO 
- 840 


1 ho iiiedian salary of janitors in the elenientarv .schools is $075, 
01 ^-..Miioue than fur elementary teachers. 7'lie highest sularv paid 
I' 1" of elementary .schools is $8S7.50. or $:!7’J..50 le.ss than the 

highest -paid janitor, and only $.J7..-,0 more than the lowest-paid 

. rrowohon of tern /ic/.v.^Tlie plan of promoting tenehors in Elyria 
i^b to gno an increase of $.-,0 a year until the uinxiniuin of' $700 is 
r acduHl. A teacher brought in from another school at a salary of 

n $ .00 a year would receive four increases. After a teaclicr 1ms 
an,^lil tliiec yi:>iir years in a scJionl system ajul there but little ' 
' r no piospcot of fnrtlier increase she is likely to become disoautentod 
mu to seek a j.ositn.n ehsewhere. If there i^ a Uauleney on the part 
of the teachiiig.cori)s to .seek other imsitions, the result will be that 

.1 Si'b, Icfi!'" ««d the poo^.,^ 

A .salary ^edule should be pmpared with a minimum salary siitli- 
cicntly high to secure the services of tlm l>est nornial-scliool^graduates 
or normal-school graduates with one or two years’ succes^ul experi- 

m"nTn T sufficiently high so that there 

ravr-ralrT Pr four years’ 'service in the, 

Elyna schpols. The ^ary schedule should provide for-three or four 
d a^, so that it will, take anyone beginning in the low^ class *om 
m to eight years to reach the maximum,, and increase in salary should^ 
have sonu! relation to.provon abiUtv in teachiniK ' . • J . 
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rule, hare a larger increase in salary than a* teacher of equal ability 
^B.nd experience who does not. The attendance at summer school may 
fairly be taken as evidence of interest and of desire to improve. A 
teacher,who does not improve after several years of experience should 
' not be given a larger salary, and if she makes no effort to do better 
work, she should not be reelected. No teacher can afford not to at- 
tend school every, tliree or four- years, and no school board can afford 
to employ a teacher .who does not attempt to Improve. The board 
^ should, however, provide substantial salary increases for all teachers 
* who are mak^g further preparation and who are growing in effi- 
ciency. No others should be retained. 

The tmehers^ training class, — “At the opening of each school year a 
, class of high-school graduates is organized to secure the professional 
training and experience required by law of all who would become 
public-school teachers.-’ Five ^irls comprised the class of 19K>-17, 
'although at the time of/the survey only three were in attendance. 
These received instruction in scliool management, methods of teach- 
ing, agriculture, physiology, and physical culture; reviews in arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, and history; 10 lessons each in music, 
drawing, and penmanship;. and practice teaching. This w’ork, .to- 
gether with a six weeks’ course at the Kent Nbrmal School, entitles 
the sttidonts to a year’s normal-school credit.. 

Two days a week are given to classroom work and three to obser- 
vation and practice teaching in the schools. * The students are also 
used as substitutes in the city sclirools, for which they draw regular 
; pay; The work in agriculture is taken with the high-school class, the 
students attending on their classroom days. Tlic pedagogical work is 
given by the supervisor of primary grades. 

If thisTrnining class fed its graduates directly into the city schools, 

there would l>c no hesitation in- recommending that it be discontin- 

qed ; but as it does not, it must be judged merely as a teachers’ training 

class, sanctioned by the State, for the purpose of preparing teachers 

for tlip rural schools. The education given is meager, to be sure 

but it is better than nothing. The graduates usually do 'their first 

regular teaching in rural or small city schools, and some of them go 

on to complete the full normal-school course. Many, however, return 

to the Elyria schools as teachers before completing the normal course. 

This should be discontinued 
■ • ^ ‘ 

Th6 clasrwm work could be strengthened by Jetting more teachers 
■ take part in giving it. . One or two of the eleirientary-school prin- 
, cip'als and perhaps the superintendent might conduct classed. This 
^■.would not* only give the students more varied, instruction, but' would 
, jlm react fa^mbly on th(^ who giy^e the work. ^ , 
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One of the great problems in Elyria is how to provide effective arid 
econornical supervision of instruction in the elementary grades. The 
grade buildings have from 3 to 13 teachers There ace iff), ^ 
lin Building 13 teachers; in the Jefferson, 0;Tn the GaS 
I,n,gi«„ 0; i„ u,e McKinlej, 11 ; i„ 

•iirtl’o^f the Garford and the Ridge School teach 

all the time; the principals of the other schools have an hour a day 

fo supenision of instruction and for matters of routine. A substh 
.a e teacher is employed to teach an hour a day. for these princifak^ 

It IS CMdent that the principals can do but little supervising b one 
Ix-r. Since each principal has' the same period each d^fri Z 
supervision, she can observe only the teaching of the subjectTthat 
aie on the program at her free period, unless the teacher visited is 
r.„.03M lo ch,„ge her program. If the present pl.„ of "upmW» 

. « con ,„„ed/ the programs shonid be chonged so Umt U,e 

may obseny the teaching of different subjects. ? ^ 

routine jm prii^ipalg is, however, scT taken up in 

1 » instruction is a secondary matter, 

the ^tails attended to by the principals are: Investigdtion 

in iiS 7T with pupils who are delbque^t 

in their ivork, reporting cases of illness of children to school nurse* ^ 

reporting absentees to truant officer; talks with parents by tele-’ 

. cans from main office and from pLnts; 

i h ordering and tlistributing supplies; keepLg sav- 

ings-bank books; writing noteslo parents; assisting parent-teaS 

bvThnd^e"n’ '5 teaehing.are often interrupted 

chi dren sent from other rooms for information regarduie some 

dot'to I wt J?; - l^yP^rsons foming^to the 
door to ask w here a child or teacher may be found. One principal 

reports that she has had as many aS 10 interruptions during a recita- 
t.on. With all these details to look after, no time is left for 7Z- 
^ision Some of these details, however; could be attended to before . 
and after school hours. Arrangements should be made so that a 
principal while teaching, will not be interrupted by tclephoneballa. 

ofcTSf 'hat .11 c, ft b. m.d. threagh 5 

_ office, and that no pnnapals' be called while teaching. ^ 

• Practically all the ^rvision of instruction must be done by the 
s^rintendenfc and the prjmaiy mapervisor.. lleretof ore there 

of mnsic, of art, and of pehtotnahip. Aa'itatrf'’' 
®eryl(»8 of the sujK^^ mn^ 
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A supervisor of music and a supervisor of 'art are no doubt neces- 
sary in a school system of the size of that of Elyria, but it is very 
doubtful whether the school board is justified in eiiiploying a super- 
visor of penmanship.. If results in this subject are to be obtained, 
the teacher must obtain them. A lesson once in two weeks by a 
supervisor who docs nothing more than teach accomplishes but little, 
if any, mor-e than the regular teacher can accomplish. Every cliiUl 
writes much of the time in sciiotd, and if the teacher does not require 
the cliild to write well in his regular work, a weekly drill by a super- 
visor will accomplish little. The principles of ^hc system of i>en- 
manship used in the scliools are easily acqtiii'cd. It is then^a matter 
of attention to the daily written work and to a few minutes of drill 


exercises. 

The need of the following supervisors is j*ecomnicnded in otlier 
sections of tliis report; A supervisor of manual arts, teaching part 
• time.; a sui>ervisor of lioruc economics, teaching part time; a super- 
visor of home gardening, who should he the teacher of agriculture in. 
the liigh school; a playgrouiul siq)ervistu' ; a siqx'rvisor of music; 
and a supervisor of art. ^ 

Many teachers need instruction in the teaching of nnisic and art. 
The position of supervisorship of these ,t wo subjects should be re- 
stored at once. If, however, tlic tax rale can ii<*t be iuci'ea^.d or 
more funds provided, provision sliould be made for instruction in 
music and art by departmentalizing the work through the grades 
suflBciently to permit the teacdiing of music and di'awing by special 
teachers and the other subjects by the regular classroom teacher. 
This plan saves the overhead -charge for supervisors. The regiilar 
'classroom teacher would haVc her subjects reduced by two, thus 
allowing her more time for the preparation of her lessons in other 
subjects.. At present son;e teachers c.xchange work, teacher A, for 
example, taking teacher li's "pupils for music, while teacher B takes 
tidier A’s pupils for spellii^g. T^lns jjlan could he extended so that 
% one teacher in a building would teach all the music and anoUier all 
the art. 

The plaa for general supervision provides for supervision 
. superintendent, of schools, a primary supervisor,, and the building 
principals each for an hour a day. * 

With small buildings it is apparent that the cost of supervision 
would be excessive if each building were in charge of a supervising 
principal wholly re^ieved^of teaching. \ 

Two pUais iw. more effective supervisitm may be suggested for 
supervising principal for .a group of buildings or (2); 
a i^rin\a^ and upper sup^nsor. with a he^ teadior or 
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By the former plan thre^ group principals would be necessary; 
The Hamilton and Franklin Schools would form one group with 22 
tciichers; the Gates and Jefferson Schools another group with 19 
pchers; and the Ridge, the McKinley, and the Gar/ord Schools 
the third group with 20 teachers^ .The additional cost for these three 
suiiervising principals, who should be trained supervisors, would • 
be approximately $4,800 a year. 

The latter plan— a supenisor of primary and of grammar 
gra< les-^would require only two supervisors at a minimum cost of 
,.5,-00 or somewhat loss for principals for a group of buildings. 

1 loiii (lie standpoint of tlie iinprovoment of teachers in service 
the latter plan is no doubt the bettef of the two, because s4^ 
M.snig principals for groups of biiildbigs often have so many Wg 
piobleius that they fail tp supervise. There is tJiis advantage, 
however, they are in a position to be the leader’s of tlio commu^ty 
interests in their respective districts. They would not, however, 
dc\ote all tlieir tune to the improvement Aif teaching as the grade 
supervi.sors re leved frem all trivial affairo would ,lo, for the Stter 
. coul^dcvote all their thought, skill, and energy toward unifying and 
MtaJizing rnstniction Uiroiighont die entire system. All tethers 

• 1" C '’’ ^ n'brking with die same end in 
itw. If therc/imvsupervn^ng principals, there .may be lus -manv 
aims as tlicre arc principajs. Standards will be higli'ea- in one dil 

the Viltrict” ' "l>on the ideas of-tlie supervisor of 

It IS recommendod that the position of supervisor of primary 
paries be n^taiiied and that the position of .supervisor 'of intermediate 
and grammar grade-s be e.stablislied. Those supervisors should be 
peisonso good geneinl and professional education and proven skill 
m teaching and special training for the work of siipciTision. 

f, liowever, it is thought that financial ronditions in Elyria -will 
not at pref«iif|»rinit the employment of lioth these supervisors, it U 
recommended Unit die position of primary' supervisor be' continued. 

If the recomnwndation on page 122 that there be six years in the 
a ind three yerfrs in the junior high school- he 

^opted, one supervisor for both the kindergarten and the first six 

“"u for the junior high school would 

E’fit, 1 ® neededi It is recommended that 

this be the plan io bo adopted. v" 

question arises. What would remain fora superintendit to do ' 
f » primary and an uppyr gyade superviaoif were"eim>loyed ? Iitt^ 
Cl y- the s^e of Elyria tW duties of a ^j^perintsgsdent are multi- 
fanous. He must decide upon the policies of th» school‘d keep Ae f 
^mmunify.& touch Wi* fee ssUppH address 

t^fy on ^ucaty)p!a w^afeet topic^ mfee a “^fS^fedy^ 
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textbooks, visit schools in 'other cities, study the qualifications of 
teachers employed, visit teachers wlio are applying for positions iu 
Elyria^, consult ^Yith teachers and others, hold teachers’. meetings. 
These are only a few of the things that make demands upon the time ' 
of a supferintqndent in a city Hie size of Elyria.. His visits to the 
classrooms of 100 teachers must necessarily be brief.* Even if ho 
were to give his whole time to supervision he could not spend more 
than five or six hours during the year in a teacher's classroom. In 
addition to classroom visitation tltiTe inustjbe the personal confer- 
ence after each visit. 

If there were a -priinary and a' grain'ma regrade supervisor or only 
one for all grades, the superintendent should'not make any fewer 
visits to the classrooms, ife would visit classrooms and i^lie notjd* 
any teacher that needed htdp he would assign the supervisor the task 
of improving the instruction of that teacher, or if the supervisor by 
means of objective tests or even by observation discovered that a 
tcaclier is not obtaining ^ood results, the superintendent cofTB by 
visitation ascertaip the cause and suggest methods for improVemont 
Supervision would not be liapliazard, but more nearly oi\ a scien- 
ific basis than At present. There should-^be more than mere inspec- 
tion and observation. There should be ti’onr time to time a careful 
testing of results. In a city the size of Elyria the superintendent 
himself can not do imicli of tliis kind of work — not enough to bo 
■effective. 

In brief’ the schools of PHyria uiulcrsuper vised, as tlie »coin- 

mittee has found b}^''obsorviiig and testing ^lassrooin instruction. 
As compared with -otlicr cities the cost of supervision in .Elyria is 
low. For- the year 1915^10 the cost of teaching in Elyria was 
$87,587, or 72. IG per cent of the total current expenses; supervision; 
$4,877.07, or 4.01 per cent of the total current expenses. In 44 cities 
of between 10,000 jind 25,000 population the median per. cent *for 
teachers’ salaries is GC.76; for supervision 0.17., For the present 
year, since the services of two supervisors have been dispensed ^itli, 
less 'than 4 per cent will be spent in supervision in Elyria. 

- ^ 

HEALTH SUPERVISION. 

The school nurse,— kn efficient scl)ool nurse is one of tlic admir- 
able features •f the school system in 'Elyria. Regular visits are 
made by her to each building and home visitatibns in case a pupil 
is out of school with ilbess. ^ 

Baths are fitted up in three buildings, and are used by the pupils ’ 
uuder her dinfetion. The children are weighed once a month, and 
*,;c’arcfur Records are kept by the nur^ of their. physical weU-being. 
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The following re])ort of the school nurse -sliows the e "tenrof th« 
wolk done by her department: 

Number of cbiUlren oxnnilnod since October 3 
dumber Imvlng physical defects: 

I>efc‘ctlve teeth 

Knlnr^tHl tonsils asS 

Adenoids r^^yy 

l>eft.H.'tlve lieariu;; 


Defective vision^ ^ 

Anemin nnd imiIi>utrition g5 

OrtljoiK'dlc defec-ts jg 


^ hiM their cmidreu by notices o>. 

dispensnry. If no nttemimi is paid n eVl"**/' *’***' "^*^‘*^°’ dentist, or hospital 
I'offM ls corroclisl since (iciol.cr \' K)-, 'T''''® ■ 

corrections cxrerrt Inili-cnt cases fiken ‘"*n tI<’fPctlve teClh 

recllons «ill i,e „„te.l on ,i,e i-.m.I s he/nb"r'' ‘'7° *^**"^'‘ 

Accr.llng t.) no- rot'ulnr sduMinIe . f,7 i , n examination. 

■ oath week, as .so,,iv ns sdun.l opens T*n l' ^°ur hours 

-HK Ka,.„d,n„ i; :inec,S:7::7^ • 

licalth reoiid eiir.I and 7sorvntions- nrr ' i ‘ " ''‘’'"S® his or her 

■ near a W,on tlm chilo l 

and mucous moinlii;:me are noticed Tho^t m "*^**^ * conditloh of teetli 
. ■■'^--''• -^nusof„a.sn,„Jr77^^^ Month breath- . 

cerumen or any ,lischargo. lOves are liisneei si *7^ '’•'■'^ervod for Impacted 

• hearing and vision arc ;h7, tost7l Mr, e°' ‘"""""''‘’'“O- dlsoa.sca- 

is'red voleo test and tlie vision iv '“^‘'■■"*8 I'.v moans of the wills- 

defect found Is noted on the pupils^ h7aUh7an/fof 7uf 
Oefeet is a marked one. a cross Is made 777,1 7, . t»e 

imreats’ attemlMi for correction Hoaltli .iu-« ''*'^7* “** 

clns.sr,mm. c.s|s.eially on .lei.tal hvglene c7rtMl77a'le'''"‘'^7‘'®“ 
kcml IlcG and skin diseases - Homo vi-n ^ Riadc.s are lns|)ccted for- 

,imt at any school. One afternoon a weoVls".r "Ii"'" '‘‘''‘“'•’icons when 

to the .specialist, physlclnn, dr hos|)ital. ^ **' ‘''“‘•‘■eo 

^ ^ilor(/cT)icnt of thh dcpovtincnt Ti 

SCHOOL roruLATio.N- and ritoonr-ss TiiRorun the .grades. ' 

According to the school census* takeii ?n ioir *1 • -fc-i ■ ■■ 

4.56, chikmn from 6 I. 21 vom of T|,‘ u " 
lie schools is 2 fiM nnA h *T i cnroHinent in the pub- 

nu.,.bo, of *“« - - 

and parochial schools 3^65 Tn ^ u attending publiq 

aaondlog b«i«o.-.el,o.,, noS , 




f 

•\vhat this number is is not kno\>n, but a conservative estimate would 
place? it at about 100, There are, therefore, approximately 1,200 
children between the ages of 6 and 21 years not in school. Some of 
this miin>r have graduated from high school and gone to work, 
others have left school to go to work at It! or 17 years of age and be- 
fore graduating. 

According to the school census there are in the city 3,248 children 
between the ages of G and IG years. There are 2,826 children of this 
age ill the public and i>arochial schools, leaving 422 unaccounted for. 
^he enrollment of children from 8 to 14 years of age. is,l,848, while 
, the.'censiis shows 1,S2.') children of this ago in the city. It is’ there- 
fore safe to assume that practically every child between the. ages of 
8 and 14 years^ago is emollcd in school. Tliere is no definite way 
of knowing w^Hier this is tlie ca.se without a continuous census and 
without coiupamig the .■^chool enrollment with the census. 

The attendance of the children enrolled in the elementary wdtooU 
is good, as is shown by the following table : • 

Kuiiibcr of children in each .irhnnl n ho pKouleil from I lo-flO dnyx lUirlnn the 
firtt half of ihc school term. 
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Days. 




Schoolj. 




dates. 

1 rvicUro. 

i 

1 <5i;rf6riJ. 

L.._ 

1 

1 Franulin. 

! 

; JofTpr- 

SvTD. 

McKin- 

ley. 

riAmU* 

ton. 

Total 

1 -in 

1M5 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 .. 

1 1 

0 

2 

T 

— 

6 

7 

19 

16-20 

3J-25 



31-3^ 

3« 40 

41-45 

r, 

2 

2 

^ 3 

tl 

2 

0 

3 

4 

1 } 
0 
1 

0 

0 

1 v 

1 4 

4 
4 

* S 
4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 

3 

5 
2 

S 

0 

2 

0 

2 

17 

23 

17 
13 

18 
12 

46-^ 

51 5.5 

5«-fl0 

61-fo 

fi6-T0 

71-75 

7<W?0 

81-85 

86-90 

2 

3 

n 

i i 

11 
29 
72 
1S7 

1 

4 

2 

3 

7 

k) 

35 

113 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

21 

56 

2 

6 

7 

12 

1? 

41 

53 

SO 

208 

1 

4 

4 

8 

15 

17 

54 

1ST 


6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

10 

0 

24 

47' 

210 

23 

9 

17 

34 

36 

49 

103 

172 

372 

1,218 

Total 

352 

204 

00 

4f.S 

dOe 

414 

32fl 1 

i 2. 157 

Par rent att4‘.n<Un^» 
more tlmn^ 

SO days 

73.5 

72.5 

.5 

64. 1 

7S.2 

00.7 

1 

78. 8 

64.4 


85 days 

53.1 

55.3 

62.2 

44.0 

62.0 

73. 7 
56.5 


Some schools maintain better attendance than others. The com- 
paratively poor attendance at the Franklin school is explained by the 
fact that many foreign children attend that school Unless there is 
sickness among them, the foreign children should attend as well as 
afly others. It may ^accessary to call upon the attendance officer 
oftener^than the other schools dp, bat it is the function of V> attend- 
ance officer to keep childreli in CcgVlJar jittendance. The law dfpes n6t 

df f6i>eiga dhU^en any m&e -than Undoes 
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population is con- 

tmualJ^ shifting may account for the low percentage of children in 
^^^anklm school who attended more than 80 days during the first half 

It IS not^, too, that attendance in some rooms is almost perfect, 
lu in other rooms in the same building with children from the 
• aine environment the attendance is poor. Evidently some teachers 
know how to secure attendance bettor tli^in others. The teacher who 

JendanJe.*'^ ^ securing regular at- 

B.ut there are, always .some parents who must be compelled to send 
li.eir children i-cfndarly. An attendance officer is employed part time 
for this purpose, n a city (he size of Elyria i^ is scarcely pLibleT 
ci^orcc tlic compu sory law with only part-time service of LToffiocr 
1. 7h'^'\”>‘« ' iewcd by a mombor of the survey commitJL 

yroii^ to keep one person busy the entire' 

fral inci Tho“ c? ."V 'j'’ " that there is much 

trai.im y. fhe chief duty of an attendance officer is to visit narent, 

arc inclmcd to Wp their children out of school ^r n 

tl . r,'h°V "T," , attendance officer h.ad 

than (hat of looking up ca..cs of truancy, be would W^t little 

to do 1 hough he reports Idl ca.^Kvs of truancy for a period of eight 

oitKor. J ho 0 her cases may be classed as “ hookey cases ” a sort of 

The following table presents the report submitted by the attendance 
(Cl foi a (Car the months of September and October bcin<r omitted 
because no attomlancc officer was cmplo\-od during those two montl^l 

Aftt'udancc opIver'K report. 


Itpms. 


Ab5«irf«<Miu!fod by— 

FlcktiMS.-t 

. Kept out by p^r- 

enU 

Truancy.' 

Lfile at achool. . .. 
l^ft to work 


Kebru- 

wy. 


SfHrcIi. 


Tovorty. , 
toil?. 


. Izeft \-i 

'' Workfox without 

penoits 

Refen^ topix>baUon 

otllcer 

Visits..., 


! 


April, May. 


37 


JUD«, 


Novyro- 

bor. 


bor. 




S» 


' ' ttJii 1 attendance law would be made easier if ' 

• ^ sch^ enrollment at the beginning of the term were checkSwith' 

t^e phool ^ua , 


'in 4' I 
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Data were coriccted Jo nscerta'in ‘the number of chilAen under 
gc, of noiinal age, and over age for their respective grades The 

m to ui ifars of age arc considered of normal age; all 7i 
or more years of age m this grade, as over age; all less than- CJ . 

un Vr a^- In the fust A grade, children f{om 7 to 8 years of 
ag^arc cln^d asof normal ago; all 8 or more years of age, as over 
.i^re , and ay^ess tlmn t years of ago, as underage. 

I ns report on retardation ‘ is not as complete .as -it slmuld be, ow- 

!,'!f .. « as impossible (o.procurc data to show whether 

1 )f,ress through the grades has been rap'id, normal, or slow. 

An attempt was made tff colkct data showing t^number of years 
each chil( . had been in school, but.owing to a lack o( records and^to 
the inability of many -ch.ldrmi to furnish this informirtioriv' this 
p. t of the study i^ omitted. To present statistics showing only the 
number of years a child is behind his grade does not- show ah the ' 
dacts. A pupil may be ohl for his grade and bo making normal or 
ec^en ppid progrcsii If a pupil enters school late, be nmy be Wer 
nge but he may be making a grade a ^-car. If so^^li? ret'ariafion 6f 


The following. tableVshows the --e-rado distribution o*f ele- 
mentary school pupils: ^ oi Cie 




‘Tbc^tcrm retardutlon In uscU onl,- iu of overugenesa. 




' I 



'Liei 7 
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^ Children under age, of normal age, and over age. 


\ C rade. 

I'll tier 
" ago. 

or normal 
ago. 

I 

Over age. 

in. 

Ptr ervt. 

Per ceni. 

Per ernt. 
10. 2 

lA 

4i 0 

ti2. 1) 



22 7 

43. 4 

1.3. ti 
.30.2 

2A 


47. I 



42. 8 

*21.4 

3 A.. 

- 

20 y 

43. 5 

3li. .*> 

in 

2j. fi 

1 it 1 

■ 40.6 

3,3.8 \ 

4A 

1 'I. 1 

39. 5 

44.4 

.*>n '.■* 

b\ 

*9.4 

43. 4 

:iK7 

.3i.^ 

32.9 

51.9 

r.B 


4.V 2 

ii\ 

1 - n 

ilH.8 

40. K . 

:n ■ 

h 7 

44 7 

38,3 

7A *1 


.'ty. 2 

48. 1 

sn...:„. 

'y V 7 

1 

42. 5 

SA 

•V r 

44. 6 

:i2. 1 



* ’■ 

39.8 

33. 7 


Totiil 



3;t. 1 

1 

— 

. ' . 

42. 5 


Childn n under aye, of normal aye. a^id orcruyc in carh school. 


■ — j • — 

Schooli;. 

r rider 

ligC. 

Of nor- 
ma) 

Over 

age. 

FranMin. 

Per ernt. 

Per cfTU. 

PfT rent. 
38.2 

(•arford 

*y 

36 0 

36.5 

('•’aif.s. . . . . 

9A 1 


24. 0 
27.7 

Humiiton 

24* ^ 

46, 2 

Jcffer.'iuni . . .. 

30 3 

.3.8, 7 1 

36, 6 
22.4 
M.'i 

^ McKinley.. .. 

* Uidgo.. ........ 

k'o 

23. 9 

.47.3 
3S, 9 

.iT 1 

Cily 

9J 

4(. 4 

28. 7 
33.1 




42.5 


In „ study * of retardation in 2d cities, in wl.idi tlie agc 5 were also 
taken us of June 1, it was found that 29 per cent of the school chil- 
len \\eiL un ei ugc, J4 pec^cent of normal, age, alid 37 per cent over 
age. In Elyria 24.3 per cent are under age, 42,5 of normal age, and 
33.1 per cent over age. There is but little returdalion in the first 
ginUe in i^..l}Tia, the greatest amount being io tlie fifth grade. 

i he table loHowing shows by grad? the imniber of children re- 
tarded less than one year, one to two y?ars, two \o three ycirs, and 
three or more years. , > 


^ IdenUficntloa' Of tic Misfit Child. Ajra 
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I^ctardation in the schools of Elyria. 


Grades. 

% 

Numlior roiarde<J. 

tlnui one 
year. 

Oim to 
two 
year.*;. 

Two In 
lliroo 
yt'drs. 

'I’ll roc or ' 
m.'re 
joiir-v 

in..' 

12 

j 

1 


1 A 

21 

6 

3 

1 

2n 


;i 

2 


2A 

2J 

11 


2 

:iit 

32 


2 


.3A 

4;i 

is 

7 

2 ! 

411 

27 

1.3 

8 

4 1 

4 A 

28 

Vi 

7 


5H 

38 

n 

4 

2 ' 


2« 

24 

8 

3 1 



f.n 

2;i 

It 

8 

1 

6A 


14 

4 

. ! 

» 7H 

27 

s 

3 

1 

7A 

2.1 

12 

12 

5 j 

Kh. . ' 


j 


1 

8A 

oU 

8 








Ti)»al 1 

! 

43i 

1 ie,2 

71 

1 




The 14 children below the seven! h j^i'iulo retarde<l three or more 
years shoufd have sp(‘cial v.- »4v. Tliere is no doubt that many of the 
children retarded two years or niore^huulil bo placed in wliat might 
be termed “opportunity classes.'’ , 

Though the amount of retardation in the Klyria schools is not 
excessive when contpared with oilier .schools, there should bo fewer 
over-age pujiils in each grade. 

From n study of proinolioiis made in hVbruary, T017, it is evident 
that too many ohildreh failed, the average promotion rate for tho 
city being 8G.0. Since the per cent of over-age children is small in 
the j^inmry grades and large in the upper giados it is evident (hat 
few diildren enter school late and that they become over age, partly 
at least, because of fail hit. ' ^ 

Tho following (a hie shows (lie j)cr cent promoted in cacli grade in 
^ach school: \ 

Eatr of pr(^^^if)tion, 


\ 


\ 


' Schools. 


Franklin 

JiNffcrson. 

McKinley 

^ ITamilloo 

RMee 

liatSl 

Qdrford 

* Average. 



» 


Gra<lcv. 


'f 


1 

2 

s " 

4 

6 

6 

7* 

8 

J^cr cevt. 
^ 71.8 

Per cent. 


Per tent. 

Per eert(. 

Per emi. 

Per cmt. 

Per rent. 
M .6 

81.8 

W 9 

83.3 

80. 4 

81.4 

94.3 

86 6 

02 5 

93.8 

03.8 

me 

90.0 

96.8 

09.5 

01. 0 

89.0 

w.n 

89 0 

^.0 

83 9 

86.0 

88.0 

- 70 .4 

M .7 

80.0 

79.0 

87.0 

86.6 

81.5 


77.0 

100.0 

93.0 

100.0 

93.0 

06.0 


72.0 

S 6.2 

83.3 

78.3 

8. S .8 

100.0 

02.0 

90.0 

94 1 

93.1 

00.0 

«3.8 

7».,3 

80.0, 

88.9 

* 80 . 4 

88.4 

1 — 

81.1 

88.0 

88.4 


Average. 


83.2 

92.0 

86. i 
£&« 

S&.9 


j, With an average annual promotipn rate of 7€.3 per cent for the 
'first gt-jtde, only ?83 c^ldfeti out oj l,OO0 enteriti^ the fijfgt grado 











ADMINISTRATION AND SCPERVISION.. 

^.ould be promoted to tim second. That the average promotion rate 
of 86.9 per cent for all the grades is low is evident from the fact 
that out of 1,000 children entering the first grade, only 325 would 
complete the eighth grade without failing. A promotion rate r.s high 
9a per cent pernuts only GC3 children to complete the grades with 
ou failure. Of course some of the children who fail repeft aniral ^ 
failure, but why should G75 of 1,000 children in 
]. }iia fail while going thioiigh the eight gi-ades? Tlfis is based 

Ollier causes it is true operate to pro.hico fiiHiirc.s, as irregular at 
<"'laiRC and sickness. 'I he former can be a charge against the 
scliool unless caused iiv.sieknes.s, and it is iinfortiinately^true that 
.Sickness may f.jqueiitly be charged to the school. The cause of a 
large amount of failure, must be charged to the school. It ma; be 
due to a poorly prepared course of study or to poor teaching. If 25 
per cent of a clas.s fail there, is n ideiitl> something wrong with the 
oaching or with the course of study. Whenever a teacher" says that 
lid luipibs fai. because they take no interest in school that teacher is 
at kii^i Icdgiug her inability to arouse, interest or possibly the teacher 
> held to a threadlTare course of study to such an extent tliat it is 
^iiiiposMble to awaken interest in the class. From oksertations the 
coiiiipittee IS of the opinion that .some of the failures arc due to poor 
to, u lung, and that therg would be fewer -failures if the course of 
sdiidy-wcrc better suited to the needs of the impik. 

The following table shows (ho per cent of failures’in siij subjects 
iji Oilch of the eight grades:- • . ^ 


Failures i 


in sir Jiulijccfs fu each of. thc ciglit grades. 


\6uhjccU, 


— ♦ 

0 r:»tlc3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

fipcllinc 

Lancijftge 

Kcatiine 

Arithmetic 

(.’oojfTophy 

PCT Ct. 
0.3 
.0 
30.3 
17.7 

Per a. 
0.7 
.0 
10.1 
6.8 

4.8 

2.0 

6.1 

11.6 

PCT Ct 

15 

3.1 

1.6 

11.7 

10.0 

Per rf. 
2.8 
6.0 
1.4 
12.0 
6.7 

Per ct. 
, 6-2 
6.6 
3.2 

13.3 

11.6 

Per a. 

’ 3.3 
12.7 
1.1 
17.3 
R.3 
8.0 

Peret. 

4.0 

13.3 

.0 

0.8 

7.*6* 

lllstorv 





T 







Average 


Pcrcr. 

3.A 

8.B 

6.0 

l%0 

9.6 

i,r 


„ ex^sive humber of failures in arithmetic in most of 

the grades. In the first grade 17.7 per cent fail, in this subject 'No 
child m the first grade should fail of promotion because of arithmetic. 

It IS generally agreed that arithmetic should hot be taught formally ■ 

. below the second grade. ; Jfany authorities would not have it ^ 

.kxcept mcidentally below the third ^ade. - V \ 
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The following tables show the per cent of failures in six subjects 
in each grade for the different schools: 


, Failures in reading. 


Sebools. 

a. : 

Grades, 

Avemge 

1 . : 

t 

r 

4 

3 

. 6 

7 

8 • 

Frtnklin. 

Jefferson 

McKinley 

Hamilton 

Rfl«e 

Oates. 

Average 

Per ct. 

13.0 

8.0 
23.0' 
22.0 
27.14 

Per ct: 
«,7 
7.6 
0.0 
13.6 
.0 
13.0 

Per a. 
4.7 

3.0 

6.0 
11.12 

2.0 

2.2 

PffCt. 

L3 

.0 

.0 

4.7 
.0 

2.8 

Per ct. 

4.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 

3.0 

Per a. 
0.0 
.0 
.0 
15.8 
.0 
3.4 

Per ct. 
0.0 
.0 
3.0 
.0 

.0 

Per ct. 
0.0 
.0 

, .0 
.0 

Perct. 

7.03 

3.5- 

3.1 

11.7 

5.8 

8.0 

20.34 

10.14 

5.1 

• 

1.6 

1.4 

3.3 

1.1 

.0 

6.6 


Failures in arithmetic. 


Schools. 

Grades. 

.^wrageL 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Fnaiim 

Jefferson 

IfcKintey 

HamlUoo 

RWge ; 

Oatw 

Oarford 

Per ct. 

25.3 
4.0 

* 8.0 

21.4 

23.0 

30.0 
13.8 

Perct 
15.00 
1.6 
'6.0 
1375 
. .0 
2.2 
31.74 

Per ct. 
15.00. 
6.0 
0.0 
15.50 
7.0 
5.5 
.0 

Per ct. 

14.00 
6.25 

7.0 
28.0 

.0 

8.1 
10.0 

Per ct. 

13.00 
2.0 

10.0 
21.21 

4.0 

. 18.0 • 

Per ct. 
18.6 
20.0 

13.0 
0.0 

.0 

20.0 

Per ct. 
5.7 
3.1 
14.0 

11.5 

26.6 

Per ct. 
10.7 
9.6 
11.0 

6.3 

Perct. 
14 3 

6.05 
10.6 
15. S3 
7.3 
14.7 
11.39 

Avonge 

.17.66 

6:8 

11.45 

11.7 

12.0 

13.3 

17,2 

9.8 

11. 9S 


Failures in spelling. 


Schools. 



Grades. 

^ * M 

Average. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

• 7 

8 

TtiMn 

Teflenkm 

kcXlnley 

Hamilitm....* 

lUdge. 

Ottts.... 

Qtrford 

Perct. 

1..3 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

\,0 

Per (t. 

0.0 

.0 

zo 

1.8 

.Q 

.0 

.0 

Per ct. 
7.8 
.X> 
9.0 
Z2 
ZO 
.4.5 
.0 

Per ct. 
0.0 
6.25 
• Q 
24 
.0 
28,0 
:o 

Per ct. 
10.0 
.0 
.0 
3.04 
4.0' 
• .0 

Perrt. 
8.4 
.0 
.4 
10.65 
. 3.0 
* .0 

Per ct. 
0.0 
.0 
7.0 
.0 

A6 

Perct 

4.0 

.0 

ao 

.0 

Perct. 
4.3 
.7 
A6 
Z6 
1.6 
1.5 
■ O' 

Aveng# .... 

.3 

.7 

A8 

1.6 . 

Z*8 

A2 

3.3 

4.0 

Zff 
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r- . * 

Failures in geography, 

^ 

Schools. 

Grod«s. 


4 

1 

• • 

* T 

- Avenign. 

Franklin ' 

JcflersoT) 

MrKinloy 

Per a. 

. 7.0 
' 6.25 
10.0 
23.0 
.0 
S.1 

Per ct. 
10.0 
20 
8.0 
122 
4.0 
20 

Peret. 

ia.5 

3.0 
14.0 

7.0 
hO 

17.3 

Per ct. 
as 
.0 
120 
7.0 

Peret. 
10.4 " 

3.0 
11.3 
13,9 

4.0 
K).3 

Ihimilton 

Ridce 

Gjitos 


id 6 

' 

10.'6 

27 

11.6 

23 

9.6 

Failvrc^ in history. 

p 



• ‘ Schools.' 

Grades. 

^Average. 

‘7 

9 ^ 

Franklin. 

Jeflersoa 

MoICinIny 



Per d. 
t7 
.0 
1,0 
.0 

16.6 

Peret. 

7.7 

22 

8.0 

" d*8* 

Per rt. 
7:0 
1.5 
5.0 
.0 
127 

Gates * * 

Arcrago.? 



• 

20 

.7.5 

29 

% 

. Fai/t^rcs tn inngiurgc. 

• 

^hooU. 

- Gradcft. * * 

. 

• 

■ 

Pete*.^ 

4.7 

1.8 
22 
29 
.6 

&8 

' 3 

4 

6 

6 

' 7 , 

t 

Fimnkllo 

JtfTorson.k. 

McKfnlof 

ifamitton 

liidge -k.*-;.. 

Gates, ^ 

Per ct. 
0.0 
.0 
1.0 
11,13 
2.0 ' 
23 

Per rt. 
6.6 
.0 
.0 
6.0 
.*0 
28 

PereU 

4.0 
.0 

-^0 

15.16 

.0 

3.0 

Per ft. 
a.4 

to 

9.0 

&3 
.0 . 
ts 

PercL - 
&7 
3.1 ' 
16.0 

11.5 . 

26.6 

Per ct. 
128 
24 
120 

-m- 

Avwage 

26 

3.1 &0 

6.6 

12 7 

123 

29 

It may be noted that there is a wide variation a 
the proportion of failui-es in several subjects. In < 
■ pnly 4 per cent of the first grade failed in arith 
rranklin School 25 per c§nt of the firet grade fai 
In the Jefferson- School 3.1 per cent of the sevei 
lanthmetic, while in the Gatfes School 26.6 per c 
grade failed. In -the Hamilton School 16.8 per < 
p-nde failed in reading, while in four other sch 
failures ill reading in that grade. 
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Among the remedies to reduce the number of failures and the 
amount of retardation, the following may be suggested : ^ 

1. A course of study better adapted to the needs of the children. 

' 2. The elimination of formal arithmetic in the first grade or the 
adoption of a better and more concrete method of teaching it. 

3. The reduction of the amount of technical grammar in the sev- 

enth and eighth grades. 

4. More and better supervision. 

5. The advancement of the teacher with the class for three’ or four 

years. Much time is wasted by teachers at the begin^iing of 
each term in getting acquainted with new pupils. Few of the 
teachers know what the children in the grades below study, or 
how’ well. If teachers wxiPe advanced w’ith their classes for 
three or four years they would become intimately acquainted 
with each pupil, and would not be teaching'inerely first grade 
or second grade, but teaching children.' This plan also would 
permit children to be grouped difTerently in different subjects. 

6. The organization of a summer term for children wdio have failed 

in one or two subjects. In cities where summer schools are 
maintained about 75 per cent of the children who fail in one 
or byo subjects at uie close of the toni\ and attend summer 
school make up the work. ' . ' 

7. Children in the primary rooms should be divided into three or 

four gi'oups instead of two. Tlie slow-moving pupils should 
be in one .group, more rapidly moving pupils in another, and 
so on until about four groups have been formed. If there 
are tw'o first grades in a building, eight groups can be formed, 
60 that there will be only an interval of about a month be- 
tween each* group. A child need not then be held until the 
. end of the term and required to repeat a half year's work.' 
He*can bo dropped back to the next lower group when he 
shows that he can ftdt keep' up with the .group that he is in, 
or if he shows special ability, he can be advanced to the next 
•higher group. This plan does not . cause a collection of the 
dull pupils into a class by themselves from the fact that the 
be^t pupils 'fi;oin below are allowed to risejis fast as their 
ability can carry theni. Bright pupils are continually add^ 
to the different groups. -In every group there will be its 
quota of .bright pupils, some leading the class and some jtet 
sustaining.themselves in it, having" recently joined it. 


J U. 9. Bu^aa of Education Bulletin* 1915* No. 43, The AdTabcameni of tbn 

; ..Teacher with the Claaii ' • 4 
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RECORDS AND REPORTS. 

• One of the fundamental principles of school management is that 
only those records and reports that contain data usable for adminis- 
tratis pufposes should be made. If the teachers 'are required to 
record too much, they tend to become mere clerks-and to. lose sight 

‘ Twf In Elyria, however, there is. too little rather 

an too much attention given to records. Xo permanent records are 
kept in the elementary schools to show the entire school life of each 
c 11 . Steps should at once be taken to prepare a curd-record system 
to show for each child the number of days attended during-the year 
scholarsliip. etc. J'hc following form, .vhich was recommended by 

the department of superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, IS suggestive; . 

^ [Face.] 


1. Last name 2. 

First name and initial ' 

1 

I ^ Record sys- 

1 PROMOTION CARd. 

3. Place of birth 

4. D a t e of 
birth 

5. Vacci- 
nated 

kept for eve^f pupil and aent 
With the pupil when he is transferred 
to any school, either public or pri- 
vate in the city or outside the city, • 
Great care should be used to have the 
names COMPLETE and CORRECT," 
write all dates as follows; -1912- 

6. Name of parent or 

Euardian * 

7. Occupation 
or Euardi. 

of parent 
an 

8. residence. (Use one colurnn at a time Give new 
residence when pupil is transferred. )> * 

9. Date of 
discharge. 

10. Age 
Yrs. Mtha. 

1 — ‘ 








— 




W 



— 

* 



' 





















it home, or bei 
y be returned u 
to be 'made In 

Itausa o< 
) the prii 
the btan 

' death; 
nctpal's 

k space 

(over) 
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(Rovcrso.] ^ 


a 

School 

b 

Date of 

admiision. 

c 

Age Sept. 1. 

m 

5 

1 1 

d 

• 

T5 

e 

o 

• 

E 

o 

o 

a 

f 

« c 
(0 ♦» 
D J 

o. 

Health M 

Conduct :t 
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(over) 
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The card would be improved if it contained on the reverse side a 
scholarship record by subjects. 

In the high school a permanent record for each puf)il has been kept 
in a large book. A card system pr a loose-loaf ledger would be more 
convenient .This card or ledger should show essentially the same 
facts as the card for elementary schools. 

In the grades and in the high school'^it is the custom to, send 
monthly report cards to parents, showing days attended, times tardy, 
grades made in each subject, etc. A bimonthly report would be as 
effective as a monthly report. Special reports asking cooperation 
ehould be sent parents whose children are showing signs of wealaiess. 
This special report shoukhstate cau.ses cf the pupils’ falling behind in 
their work. Or, better than a written report in serious cases, would 
be a personal visit. If reports arc sent out each month, much time is ' 
wasted by the teachers in compilirfg.th^m. A teacher no sooner has 
one set of reports made out than she must begin another^ There 
should be a breathing spell between report .There should ji)e fewer 
reports, or some one shoiild be employedio record the grad^ In a 
large high school it is a difficult problem to keep ticack of pujpils dur- 
mg thie way fpr teachers to 


mm 


m 








— — — ^ V # 


report ^ the principal’s^ofiicft whenever a pupil is absent from her 
class. The Elyria High School seems weU supplied with blanks id 
cards for this purp^. Each teacher is provided with a blank^n 
hith she reporte Uie hour a pupil is absent from her class. If a 

who I - “T ’ A form is used for pupils 

room By the use of this ticket it is definitely known whether a 
pupd has oitercd on the way to or from the library or other room. 

here should be more data regarding the children of Elyria in 
the office of the superintendent of schools. • At the close of each term 
there .should be sent him fi-om each room the number of failur^bv 
grades and subject and causes, di^ribution of leavings and with^ 
unce ■ ' distribution of attend- 

For tlic teacher to furnish the superintendent Vith the data needed 
^ 1 require but little time. All tabiilaHon should be made by cTerfa 

!" rt7""w 'f f “^^isfants should thei in- 

tci jirct the data for administrative purposes 

^ The ntten, lance officer .should keep a file of the school census cards, 

as I ecomiiiended in another part of this report ^ 

It is also recommended that the superintendent each year issue a 
Import covering the work of the year. In this report he ‘should have 
■ regards attendance, progress of 

SUPPLEMENTARY CLASSES. 

Prori,ion /or orc^/^fWcAifrfrcu.-Provision for e.vceptionnl clul 

dren is iniide m three special schools or classes: One for crippled and 
conale.scentchddren,ono for subnormal children, and oneformotor 
minded boys who do not take sufficient interest in the academic work 

A <« hool for crippled and convalescent children is conducted in the' 

Ti .dte dance when Uie survey was made and the city course of ^tudv 
""-ed. An e.xperionccd priinary-.scliool teacher was in ^ar^ 

'1 he ch, dren took great delight in their work and tvere making com ‘ “ 
nicndable progre.ss. This school is obviously a boon to nhihlr " 

"■» ««? ««• 4 «- ^ : 

I he .schools for backward children and for motor-minded boys are 

both conducted in the old high-school building. ITie backward? ^ 

dren of whom 12 were in attendance, are in charge of a Sn 
fat her work. She teaefes the cSdL 
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small groyps and adapts the work well to their capacities. While 
some are receiving instruction in reading, writing, spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, or geography, others arc engaged in studying or 
in sewing, knitting, weaving, crocheting, making baskets, or caning 
chairs. 

The school is in session from 8.30 to 11 a. m. and from 1 to 2 p. m., 
with a recess from 9.15 to 10. On the progi’ani all the forenoon time 
is set apBrt for work in the academic subjects and only the onejiour 
, in the afternoon for handwork. Although some handwork' is done 
incidentally in the forenoon, it scorns clear that too much time is 
spent on the academic subjects, in which the pupils arc' but little 
interested, and not enough on the handwork in which the pupils are 
much interested. Shopwork in manual training for the older chil- 
dren comes only once a week and can not now come oftenor because 
the shops are 6ccuj)icd by the higli -school pupils and by the voca- 
tional class. - 

The teacher in charge realizes that the facilities for* manual train- 
ing and handwork are inadequate and has requested. more. Iior re- 
quest should be heeded. 

This class not only docs good work for the pupils that arc in it, 
but it assists the schools generally by relieving the teachers of those 
pUpils who can not keep up with the regular work. In this respect 
the class does not reach far enough. Unduly backward children 
were observed i ' ji number of schools, and .some of the teachers volun- 
tarily spoke of their presence. These were usually remote from tlTe 
. building in whioli th j special classes are ho)isod. Elyria .shoidd pro- 
vide an' additional class for backward children. 

An elementary school population of 2,100, such as Elyria's, would 
ordinarily bo expect i to furnish about 30 children sufTiciontly back- 
w'ard to require special instruction. Not more than 15 of such pupils 
should be assigned to one teacher. 
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Chapter IV. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


THE WASIIINOTON SCHOOL. 

Tlu! W iishmffton or Old Iligli School building was very badly 
phnincd but apparently was well constructed as measured by the 
standards of its time. It is now in many respects unfitted for 
-school purposes and should either be put in a more, sanitary con- 
( ition by thorough renovation or, reconstruction or in part aban- 
(loned. If It IS decided to reconstruct the -building the roof should 
be taken olT. all the inner walls should be taken down, and a com- 
petent architect familiar with school- needs should bo asked to re- 
plan mul reconstruct it. The lighting in most of the rooms is'bad, 
the rdtims are impractica! in size and shape, and the curiously con- 
structed assembly room is dark. Any plan of recdnstniction which 
- Mil retain the out.side walls will nece.ssitate the disuse of the space 
in the center of the hiiifding except for halls, and these will be of 
necessity unnecessarily wide. The building is too wide in either .of 
Its mam axe,s for two classrooms and a hall betweon; but an inner 
room could not be properly lighted and ventilated, and this waste 
will be ncce-ssary. Under the laws of Ohio, if a general reconstruc- 
jon IS undertaken which would affect or change the vital featbres 

r d. ‘o comply with the present law in 

lull. Ihe statute says: 


It slmll be unlawful for any owner, otneer, Ikiard, committee, or other per- 
son to construct a • . . schoolhou.se «... ortomnk;any ««« 
thereto. or alteration thereof, except In case of repairs without affecting me 
construction Miiltutlon, safety, or other vital feature of said building or 
m complying with the requirements and provision* relatln* 


UecauM an unusual number of heavy brick wwlls were built from 
the basement to the attic'and the support of the roof distributed 
ratlier irregularly in certain parts, it would bo a difficult task, 
Ibough po^ible,.to support the roof when soirie of the supernumerarj^ 
walls are taken down to make a greater, number of classrooms. ■ iurr-v 
thQrmore, the location of the windows in the outer walls is bad, - 
If the proper lightin g Were provide,, the appearanee -Of; 

•. . I- ' 'p- Oil<i'- Voli iW-liili ^ " - --- 
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iiig from the outside, which is now pleasing, would be marred. The 
best thing to do is to tear the whole building down and use the stone, 

' brick, and otlicr salvage materials to construct an entirely di^erent- 
' type of building. If this can not be d<^ne now and it is desired to 
get the most service out of the building at the least cost, 'the present 
hot-air heating system should be taken out and the classrooms and 
oflices should be Htled with indirecrt-direct stcani radiat ion, stea«i for 
which can possibly be supplitnl from the new technical builHjng. .The 
laws of* the State demand, when steam heating is used, tLat what 
is known as the split system’’ shall be used; that is, a part of the » 

radiators. sliall be situated in the clasr^rooin and a part in the bas^ ( 
ment, through which fresh w'arnied air may be forced through ducts 
leading to the rooins.^ In case this would overtax the boilers in the 
latter building, it would be noccssarv to install an independent 
heating sA’Stcin in the old building, and this would introduce the difii- 
culty and the necessity of reconstructing a [)art of the basement, 
which is now in a ver}' bad and insanitary' condition. It would be 
poor economy to install in this damp basement an*^\pensive lu'at- 
ing plant, and the State laws would not permit the installation except 
in a thoroughly fire-proofed room.* 

Whatever plan is adopted, it will be necessary, both for the healfli 
of the children jwjd the safety of the building, to^ render .this base- 
ment dry and to tlirow' iivto it more Hglit and sunsliine. 

Tliere is another plan which might bo considered to make this build- 
ing further useful. The room iinincdiately back of the stage can 
easily be iiuulc into a serviceable I'ecitation or laboratory room, and 
one or two of the snndl rooms on the east side could be tnuisfonucd 
at small expense into recitation rooms, which would ahvaysj^e useful 
for the advanced classes in more or less specialized work. It is pos- 
sible also to fit up at comparatively slight expense, if the aiithorijiies 
of the State will permit, a room in the attic in the cent raT part of the'^ 
building. This would be especially adapted for mechanical or free- 
hand drawing. Jf this is attempted it would be necessary to inako 
a safe passageway from the top of the steps to this room mentioned, 
as well as to render the room safe and warm in cold weather. 

There is only one effective way to make the ba^inent of this build- 
^ ing or that of any other school building dry, and that is to surround 
it with an open-jointed farm-tile drain, set lower than the foundation 
walli^, and at a distance of approximately 6 feet away. Naturally 
this drain must have a clear outflow either to the surface of dow^r 
" ground or else, where permitted^ trapped into a sewer. The method 
of placing this drain is as follows : ^ 


'I^ws of Ohio. vol. 102, lOU. p. fiSO. 

•Sm. 12eOO>48, p. e22i lUwi of Qhlo. lOll. 
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1. Dig a trench about 6 feet from the outside walls and at least 6 
iriches deeper than the fojuidation wall^a foot would be better. ■ 

• j conduct all ground waters away from the building 

and to .the footings of the walls from standing in water-soaked 

. ground from which moisture would ^e carried by capillarity into 
he ^alLs above. Once the ground under the walls and basement 
1 oors IS thoroughly dry no more trouble will be cxpci ienced if the 
c ran, IS set properly. Naturally the tiles must be set carefully, so 

(hat he water which will gather in them will be carm-J off imine- 
aialoly. * > 

2. ii ell-burnt '4-inch farm-drain (ile, which should cost from 3 
to »> tents a foot, will be large enough. 

••h If a shovel full of mediim, coarse gravel be carefully poured 
m er each joinf after tlie tiles have been set. and fastened on tlie bot- 
tui , of the dram, no broken stone or cinders need be put over the tiles. 

4. In undertaking to dhiin deep basements it will be found neces- 
saiy to run a level from tlie proposed outlet of the tiles to all points 
.m the coarse of the. dram about the building so as to be sure that it 
can be dqep enough and l,a^ e suflicient fall in all parts to cause the 
^atcr to flow away readilv. / ‘ ■ 

undcJll!! 1 building tlinu to put it 

the water ,s caught before it is forced under the building and the 
(i lingers of dn nip walls and floors are greatly lessened. 

b. I he joints lictween the tiles must not' be cemented together or 
'irsUt ^ "‘'‘'‘^■‘'■‘^'**■3' ‘o prevent the infiltration of sand 

woukmansiiip. 

The newer buildings, with perhaps the exception of (he Gates ' 
bcliool, show^n various parts that the w^irkmanship was not of a ' 

« high grade. The cement work, plastering, finishings, and plumbing 
in many instances do .not shpw good work. It is difficult at times 
for boar.ds of cducntidn to command the means to do what they' are ' 
/both willing and anjious to jlo; but great care sl.ou'ld be takefi in 
drawing specifications, and then it sliould be demanded unflinch- 
ingly that the work when completed shall be an exact fulfillmeiit of 
the contract. Furthermore, the be.st^onmuy in permanent school 
buildnip demands good material and the-best of workmanship for 
^ here ^hundreds of children spend n great part of their working 
hours there is bound to be hard usage. • fe 

of poor wbrknianship or dmpropor specifications, 
or both, the ^ment floors in the McKinley School and the cement - 

tl" &hool may be cited: Othei/ b'undin^i-,,3 

show the same deferta.r - Jo a ^ 
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floors, especially when the only toilets available are located there. 
The Technical High School gets harder usage than any hotel in 
Cleveland, for its daily attendance is greater and the expense for 
its care is small in comparison ; hence the need for great, care in con- 
struction. An example of had planning occurs in the plenum cham- 
ber of the Technical High School building. That plenum chamber 
consists of a set of large tunnels and passageways under the Towest 
floor of the part of the buiKflngdaijpted to classrooms. Into this set 
of Caverns a medium-sized fan delivers feinpered air, and is sup- 
posed to put it und^r siiHicicnt pressure to force it equally into the 
classrooms without the loss of its heat. Theoretically and practi-. 
cally this is not possible in' cohUweather. There should have been 
built at a suitable place urJ^ler the building a pleniiin chamber of 
the proper dimensions to receive the air, and fibm Ibis all the ducts 
leadiijg to the rooms should omergo.’ The ducts should be properly 
covered to prevent the loss of heat, and the pleiuun chamber should 
be air-tight to keep the air wifliin it under i>ressiire and to insure 
its rapid exit into the rooms. As if is, the space under the lowest 
floor is nl)>(>rbing most of the heal in cold weathei;, and it seenfa 
certain the fan is unable to meet the, demands on. it. Adequate tests 
should be made during cold weather to determine the best method 
of correction. Perhaps the least exi)ensive and niost practicable 
plan WQuld be to install additional radiators in rooms and halls and 
de|)cml on tlic windcAvs for some of (he ventilation. This would bo 
theoretically erroneous advice if the rooms were supplied with suffi- 
cient fresh warm air. but since this is not Inie some other method of 
heating and ventilation must he pro\ided. 

Q"he down sik)u(s from the eaves troughs should have been set in 
the walls to ])rovont them from fillhig with ice when the snow 
partially melts on (he roofs in midday ynd freezes in the night or 
afternoons. The drains from outside area ways and stairways aro 
improperly constructed and are doubtless overtaxed during -heavy 
rains or thaws. These and many other details sho^Y the lack of care- 
ful planning or poor construction. Such faults should bo prevented 
in future building. 

Tin: SKLECTION OF .SClKXm onODNDS. 

The selection of a good site for a school building is extremely 
important. Comparatively few' boards of cdiicatipn realize how 
intimately the size, shape, position, orientation, and contour of a 
school lot may affect not only the sort of building it is to carry, 
but somewhat intimately the whole educational usefulness of tha 
tuilding. Satisfactory lighting for classrooms can onily be had when 
^he windows face either eastA^or west. Suppose, therefore, that % 

I fropting a street roadway r\iiuiing‘nin;|h a^d^sputhw . 






>, c^^rMJUL BXJILDIrTQS, 

^I'v properely' arranged under these conditions 

^ t ^ . r should front east or west- 

i Ins might be right providS the lot were deep enough from east 
to west to set the building well back from the s rcet,' of herwise thi 
noise and dust from the street would be a .constant menace to tt 
luut and healthful condition of the classrooms. Tf, on the other. 
hiuid7a lot be selected fronting a street running east or west, then 
0 end or narrow part of the building would have to face the 

or wes'rV "indows on the broad sides of the building face east 
01 west. General y speaking, this is the host direction in which to 
fact a building. It permits the main entrance to he situated in one 

Sle 'f f tr cla.ssrooins maj-bc located on either 

side of this opening to the east and west for their liglit This then 
would sliield the rooms soniewliat from the noise and dt.st of the 
Ml et and a low tl.e long axis of building to run at right angles 

t o,^l^ i. advisable, if possible, to select a 

the south side of a street running east and west rather than 
. I e iiortl, side. . The reason for lliis preference is that the playground 
• tk of the hinlding will receive ilie sun better and be drier and 

^,'iTldinr ' if.it -ere in shadow of the 

'ihe iicccssitj' of selecting a lot which can he easily ‘drained J 
dhistrated by the location of the higli-sehool building^ Here be- 
eaiise the haseine^s arc deep and the ground nearly level, the diffi- 
ci V of idiunng d tile drain about the buildings sufficiently low to • 
ku p the foundations and basements dry isevident. If a playground 
runsofl mto low ground wliich receives the drainage from contILoua 
e I ilorj., another diflicnlty is encountered. All considerations, £re- 
Me demand a lot which lies higher than the ground about it at 
dndi.ay"*' ' "’'‘it f^'iiple opportunity fur thorough subsoU 

Large grounds for school buildings are, important 4en though the' 
duh ron niust walk for a greater distance. Plavi one method of • 
lenclnng children, and it is their legitimate ii|E^it. The games of 
Children^ meet the instinctive needs of child life. Through • their 
variety they haye^g.ven the children almost an nulimited opportunity 
for exorcise which tends to develop all parts of the body. Inst J ^ 

loMiLri^ strength and 

flcetness, while girls games are more individualistic and les.s strenu- 
ous, especially upon the muscles of the shoultjers-and back. Besides,' •’ 
Sr /7 k institutions about our schools tS- . 

tion/h.Vf measured by any family or social ralfr. 

rail surpass in playing the game accordingM” 
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adjust their tempers. It is poor economy to stint, children ^ith 
sc'lint playgrounds and to fail to give thorn the needed opportunity 
for cooperative effort. The problem in America is to learn to sub- 
ordinate individual desire when this runs counter to the best iusti- 
tutions of the group. Well-regulated and well-ordered playgrounds, 
are fundamentally necessary for an education in a democracy wliirh 
we are striving to attain. It is better to economize in many other 
things rather than in spaces for playgrounds. Five or six acres 
ground around the high-school group of l)uil<lings w’ould afford 
>*puce for tennis courts, basel^all diamonds, and football grounds, aiul 
would add greatly to the educational j>oportunitfes. A playground 
at a distance from the school building is better than none, but the 
lack of necessiiry supervision and care always detnffcts from the 
value of sueh games as may be organized. Furthermore, shower 
baths, lavatories, "and drinking water arc more easily supplied at the 
school building Uum at* a detached playground. All successful 
denioeracics have counted heavily on games and pki,ys as a funda- 
Tnental part of the preparation for citizenship.. A boy who has no 
opportunity to learn to ph\y at school is deprived of one of the 
essentials of education, both physical and social. 

A school lot, if possible, should always be away from busy thor- 
oughfares, from business houses, from railways and luusy car lines 
of any description. It shoirld be a qniol, clean, safe spot where chil- 
dren, can be gathered together, free from disturbance and from ‘the 
dirt and dust of modern commercial life. 

The Elyria school board is to be commendod for its policy of mak- 
ing a careful study of the city and anticipating as far as possible, the 
needs in its several districts by going into the market early and select- 
ing the best locations, and thus forestalling exorbitant prices usually 
demanded for^hool grounds. 

By way of reVapituIation it inay be said that school grounds de- 
mand the following conditions: 

1. They should be largo enough for am|)Jo playgrounds. 

2. They should be drj- and capable of thorougli undordrakiage, 

3. They slionld preferably face a street running east and west and 
situated on the south of the street. 

• 4. They should be' away from busy thoroughfares, manufacturing 
places, street railways, stcara'^railways, and any other disturbing or 
injurious environment. « 

5^ The soil should be capable of 'producing lawns, flowers, and 
trees, and suitable for playgrounds. 
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^ PL.\NNIN0.8CIIOOfBDlLDLNGS. 

Wlicn new buildings are \o be constructed it is dc^itable that a 
roiiiimttee of teachers, with the superintendent as its chainnan. be’ 
selected to cooperate with the archifect in working out every detail 
->l tl.e plans. The architect should make pencil sketches for pre- 
liminaiy studies unti^> full agreement is reached between the coni- 
niiltee, the board, anJ(tho ardiitect. Before final plans arc made it 
would be well to subnftt-*i^i;irelimrnary plans specialists in this 
licld. and then, of course, to th^ State nnthorities for approval. The 
. arcliitect should never be allowed to make final drawings until these 
prc]iinmary studies arc carefully made and approved by alJ con- 
corned. Teachers kno^^•, or should know, what conditions are dc- ■ 
mam od for comfort, convenience, and health in school buildiiK^, and 
the.y have a perfect right to be heard. They know more aboht school- 
IioiKsc's from the .standpoint of fiiniQfion than architects do. Archi-'- 
tccts should *be If^ld responsible f^safety in construction, for 
honesty in workmianship, for wise specifications, and for knowledge . 
of markets and labor, and for planning tj meet a given budget and 
to eliminate waste space. An honest and capable aiajliitcct can ahvavs 
.save more than the amonnt of his fees. School architecture is unlike 
any other line of budding, and demands special prciiaratioii and a 
ti lie coiicejition of the purpose of education. ^ • 


X SIZK OF eXASWHOUMS. / , 

Tlic classrooins in luany of tlie^ older buildfngs of Elvria are un- 
n,eces.siirily large. The policy seems to be to set the number of pupils 
tor classes m the eleiiientary school at about 40. Naturally, high- 
SC lool clashes will vary with the subjects taught and with the ad- 
vancement of the classes. ^Veliissrooin 31 feet long, 23 feet wide, and 
Ii-i feet high IS large <;noiig!? for a class Of 40 elcmentaty pupils: to 
make it larger than thisjiot only increases the initial cost, but adds 
to I he cxpen.se for upkeep, heating, and cleaning. A room of this 
size IS easily lighted from one side, brings the teachers and pupils 
sufficiently nejir together ^or easy instruction and good control, knd 
tei.i s to prevent the mistake sometimes made of burdening the 
, i.ea<4ier with too large a class.' ^ ‘ 

Classrooms in high-school buildings should be of varying sizes, for 
It IS poor economy to teach a small class in advanced Latin, for 
^\aiuple, in aj^arge room. On the other hand, classes in first-year 
piglish, mathematics, ^nd history re«iuire a room large eiiough for 
from 20 to 30 students, which should be Uic maximum size 6f a clasa ' 
fligh-schwl children usually pass frdm room to room for tWir recita- 
^o^^aii|pm^ams eaii; be. inade'^^ 

foiv the Waller classes kn d ♦ H« Ittr 
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It is a mistake to m^ke classrooms higher than 12| feet from finished 
floor to finished ceiling. With rooms of the size indicated good lighi 
and ventilation can be obtained with a ceiling of that height, money 
can be saved in construction, and the fewer steps in the stairways • 
would lessen the danger in case of fire and relieve adolescent girls in 
a measure from what might be a severe strain. The newer buildings 
are approximately correct in this particular, and no further em- 
phasis need be placed on this point. 


CXO.MvROO.VIS. 

• The various methods employed in providing cloakrooms are ia„ 
general. satisfactory and no suggestion or criticism seems necessary. 
Usually it is better to open cloakrooms for the elementary classes 
into the classroom only. WJierc fans are used, an exhaust duct 
- should be set well above the clothing, so that these rooms may be > 
ventilated directly outward and not into the classrooms. The plan 
of opening cloakrooms into classrooms makes it possible for te.achers 
to prevent many mistakes in clothing, umbrellas, lunch boxes, etc. 
If must be remembered that mortil shTndards of children are in the 
• making, and unncce.ssary temptation, to say the least, is a useless risk. 

COLOR OF W.VLLS. 


IValls or wainscoting below the level of the children’s eyes when 
seated should be of .some nonreflecting color, ns a neutral brown. 
This harmonizes well w'ith any other coloring and is unotrensive and 
not easily l^it-red. The walls above the level of the eyes of children, 
save, of course, the -blackboard spaces, should be a light shade of 
gray or slightly buff gray. sThe color of the ceiling should be some- 
^ what lighten, but so applied as to cTiminatc blotches of high light 
that liiiglit cause trouble. Hallways should always be of a lighter 
color, in order to prevent the absorption of light. A good plan is 
to use white-enameled brick for a rather high ivainscoting and white 
plaster fpr the walU and ceilings above. The halls of the McKinley 
School are too dark. The wainscoting is made of glazed brownish 
brick and the ceiling and walls of other shades of brown.or green. 
The small rooms back of - the landings of the ’stairways shut out 
much of the light. The condition would bo improved at little ex- 
pense ^ painting tlio walls and ceilings a dear white. If that is 
not sufficient, more windows should be placed in the wall between, 

• the landinw and the small rooms back of them. It is not advisable 
to wallpaper, e.specially dark paper, in classrooms. Such rooms 
are more wholesome with the proper.pTaslcring, refinishwl when . 
®ecessary with a good quality of kitlsomine. hfost wall paper. ab- 
sorhs too much lightj is easily defaced or swlcd, attd in a short rima 

Will . ttti liiklromVkf ^ " f _ . 


• will present an imkemlit tilWfira&cev * . 
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FLOORS. 


uZ the buildings of Elyria, especially the newer ones 

b.i^c good maple floors, and with proper care they should prove 
entirely satisfactory for an indefinite period. Such floors oujit to- 
jo^ru ed rarely- and then with as little water as possible. If these 
ttonrs are frequently scrubbed, as now seems to be the practice the’ 

will cause cracks to open and 
i n With dirt the boards to cup and to loosen from the.joists below 

, some.unobjectionable 

er and the floor should .be surfaced with floor wax to prevent 
undue wear and tear. It appears . that the Ohio law does not pro- 

fullv ?nd”r\dV'‘'V'"K'''^ f! "' gs the floors' will 

reatii y absorb. .Vfter this is dry the floor should be ' 

I axed and polished and daily swept with some acceptable sweeping ' 

rmnponnd or with a combination'^of clean, fresh sawdust propwlf 

dampened with water and wax or a liglit nonodorous oil. ^To^this • 

mixture may.be added also a portion of salt or cleah, white sand. 

Good brushes should be supplied to .all. janitors with which to do 

the sweeping. They are now complaining of lack of these. Sticky 

0.1 as a floor dressing is objectionable in many ways and it is not to , 

he recommended.- The wOod floors in general, under the pre.sent 

metlipd of treatment, afe rapidly .deteriorating and* will soon be 

unsightly and more and more diflicult to keep sanitary. It is always 

poor cconomyito neglect tlie floors of school buildings, for they at 

• ZL are 'a vital element in the Itealf h of 

clifldren as well a»in the general appearance of the building 
The method of treatment wltich has been suggested will i',ot only 
pieservo the floors but will prevent miicli uf the fine dust from lift- 
i.ig into the air and falling again on desks, books, and. all the fur- 
Miishmgs of a schoolroom. While it is impossible to keep down all 
dust, It IS very important to reduce this menace to health to the lowest 
imssiblo poHit. Dusting should be. done with so-called dustless mops- 
mid brushes, rather than with rags ot any sort of a feather duster; 
for these latter only scatter the dust, again io cause trouble 
Much w^r and tear on floors can be preVented by • well^red-foi’-' 
l.laygrounds, espe^lly if cement walks ard constructed all about 
school b, Hiding. The cjiildren would gather less mua on their shoe.s 
cany in less sand and fine gravel to cut and grind out the 

be fumislied, and the children 
should te^trained to clean, their shoes carefully. This* habit 

hem«r bfe, :Withput some device Sold and bXiibe 

hem^ves, children can not clean , their jhoes well. Stakes Or rods ^ "s 
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lk;hting of schooj^ buildings. 


The best natural illumination for classrcMoms is obtained through 
‘-/windows opening toward ^he east or west. Offices, libraries, labora- 
tories, manual training rooms, domestic science rooms, and other 
rooms for similar purposes may have south light, while drawing- 
roorus and art rooms in general are well situated when receiving 
north side light or north skylight, ^ 

There are several reasons for preferring east or west light for class- 
rooms, and two of the most important of'lhesemmy be stated as fol- 
low^s: ' 

, East exposure on clear days affords opportunity for the warming 
and purifynng influences of sunshine in the rooms before school time, 
and also allows shades to be completely rolled up as. soon as the sun 
is high enougli for the direct rays of the sun to leave the desks near- 
est tlic windows. 

A west exposure receives the direct rays in the afternoons for only 
a short time before school closes and on sunny days shjJfes-will have 
to be used at most about an hour and a half. Immediately after 
school adjourns for the day these shades should be rolled up and left 
so lintil the direct rays of sunlight come the next day. Such Aiuniige- 
inent of shades will greatly aid in keeping classrooms wholesome, 
^n this discussion it has been assumed that chissrooms are pro- 
vided with unilateral lighting; that sufficient, glass area is.provj^ded ; 
that the windows are set in the correct place,' an'd that the class- 
room is of the proper size and propf)rtion. Most of the old buildings 
were constructed with windows on two sides of classrooms, and this 
was done more for the sake of outward appearance than for the 
comfort and health of pupils and teachers. - Architects have been. 
. compelled to set them^lves to the task of planning, first for useful- 
ness and for the best outside appearance afterwards. A good ifliis- 
tration. of unilateral lighting is the Gates School, Unfortunately, 

. the window* in this biilding while properly gro^iped are set so low 
that in most of the classes the children’s eyes are in a stLain because 
the reflected* light from without shines directly into their eyes, jiic 
lower, part of the sash of all classroom windows should be above*tl\e 
level of the eyes of the children when they are seated at their desks. 
The windows in the rooms for the first grades should never be set 
lower than 3^ feet above the floor, and those for all the higher classes 
should be set at least 4 ffeet above the floor. ^ ‘ 

. / • The windows of most of the buildings are long enough to reach 
the ceilings, an(Hhis plan should be consistently |ollowe<h Tn 
S ' Uniiateralr lightm glass to floor siu’face is ffeuaily. 

^ one to four, or o^ne if 
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tions^ In Elyria ^rhere iheie is apparently not enongh amoke to be 
troJblesoine and no ^hills to raise the horizon line*, properly set 
glazing m tl.e ratio of one to five ought to be suffici^t. We sue- 
gest that a. room 31 by 23 by 12i feet, which is large enough for 40 
olemeatary school' pupils, would be well lighted bv five wihdows -8 
feet long and 3J feet wide, set 4 feet above the floor* ' 

SEATING. 

. Bilateral lighting of classrooms makes the .problem of seating* 
much more difficult than with unilateral lighting. The law of Ohio 
specifies the width of the aisles, both ne.vt the window side and be-' 
tween desks. Possibly this is in general a wise precaution, and vet 
the specification for the aisles next the window seems to be unneces-- 
sanly large. When buildings are properly constructed and windows 
set as they should be, an aisle 18 inches wide next the window^s, free 
from all obstructions-, is sufficient. Of coui-se if buildings are pwrJy 
constructed and the windows are badly fitted,' so that'much cold air 
blows through, it is betto for the children to be at a greater distance*- 
from the windows. It is better to arrange the desks in rows parallel 
to the longer axis of the room, provided, of course, this does not com- 
pel the children to'face the windows. The reason for this demand is 
to prevent the children furthest from the windows from having to’ 
work in poor illumination. The main- light should come from the 
left of the children when seated at their desks, so that they will not 
be trouWed.with the shadows of their own bodies or hands on theU* 
books or paper. If children were generally left-handed, it would be 
proper for the light to come from'the right side. In a corner room 
with windows on both outer walls, it is extremely difficult either for 
the teacher or the pupils to be placed so that one or the other will not 
be forced to face glaring windows, for usually in such rooms the . 
Windows on one side arc insufficient for light when the others are 
closed. Moreover, cross shadows are produced, and these are un- 
necessary distra,ctions. Generally speaking, no seat should be further 
from the mam source of illumination than a distance equal, to twice 
the height of the top of the window above the floor. For example 
if windows 12 feet high me placed in one side only and with the 
longer axis of the room, then the room may be 24 feet -wide It is 
better, however, to group the desks as close to the window side of the •; 
classroom as possible, taking into account all conditions. Where -40- 
children are to be accommodated in one plassroorn, usually the j^t 
arrangement is fife rows of d^s with eight in each row.’ Tlils will ' ‘ 
give sufficient space near the blackboard for workers ^d-Will alrt ^ 
the /ffiildreh ipto^t^^^^ ^ivailaW^, ■ i 
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Space in front for the teJy^her's desk. There are some advantages 
in this plan, but there are also some serious disadvantages. One of 
these is that it remoNcs the children so far from tlie teacher^ black- 
board that it may be very diflicult for some of tliem to sec ana , under- 
stand the work she places there. A move serious ditliculty is that 
when the cliildren are so far in the rear, even with unilateral light- 
ing, too mucli light shines into their faces. If is sometimes dilhcult. 
too, for the children to understand what the teiichor says'and for 
the teacher to understand the children. Of course, there is some 
advantage to the teacher to be able to bring the children before her 
in groups for certain exorcises or recitations. This.* however, d(X?s 
fiot fully offset the diflicult ics enumerated. 

Those w’ho set the desks should be directed to ])ut them at a minus 
distance apart; that is. if a veitical^line is dn)i>])C(l froin the edge 
of the desk toward tlie .tloor it should (jut the seat about 2 indues 
.jrom its front edge. This, -of course, should vary somewhat wiiii 
the style of desks used, ,The purpose of this is to give the children 
the use of the back rest w hile they are busy at their work. 

•In the study room of the Lincoln School the desks should be tuiflied 
toward the north end of the building with the left side to thT west. 
Tliis would necessitate closing the windows on the north side hy 
opaque curtains and keeping them closo'd ; but this arrangement 
•would certainly bring great relief to- the students, especially to those 
students who are farthest from the light and have to work in their 
own shadow^s. The desks are now placed so that t)luv backs of the 
pupils are to the west, which is the main source of light. 


BI.ACK BOARDS. ' 

There is cbmparativoly little to be said regarding blackboafda 
to commend the wisdom of the board, in installing a good 
Vuality of slate.^ In certain buildings, however, the blackboards are 
lot set at the proper distance above the floor. Generally speaking, 
Dwkboards for th^ first and second grades should be not lower 
26 inches from the floor; for the third and fourth, &8 inches; 
for the. fifth and sixth, approximately 30 inches; and for all other 
graders feet. If blackboards are set. too low the , children must 
kneel on the floor or else their writing is done under great difficulty. 
Some of the slate panels were badly set and have loosened from 
their backing, thereby making uneven joints. Such a condition is 
^troublesome, because in the^ands of children erasers arc likely to 
str^e the* uneven joint, fall to the floor, jond scatter dust in the 
,: room* Very careful supervision should be. given to workmen who 
Save engaged in installing blackboards to see that. the panels are all 
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Some of the buildings are still using composition boards and 
these, seem to be in a fair condition, but in the long run such boards 

\ they wm constantly need 

. ..ms. Besides composition boards after lise for a time wear 

.leek, and are liable to reflect light in such a way as to make Urn 

— p-ts of Ihe room. 

te IS free fi^m this defect, and if properly cared for will hist 
^ in.lefi ii el\. It is good economy to use (he cpiality of slate that is 
in most ot the now buildings. 

IIKATIXG. 

By reason of the fact that the buildings were examined when no 
1 at was nee, led the only information we are able to get concerning 
e effect neiie.ss,-rd the healing systems was derived from ianitoiS 
.ind teachers and from a general cxaniinution of the upparatis All 

• lire neivcr buildings are supplied with steam-heating systems while 
.omc of the. older buildings use hot-air systems.' S w^ t" 1 
e.xpected, for much progress has been m‘ade since the old high schod 
01 the Ridge .Street building was const rtictcd. ('ertainlv^the low 
,H-ossure steam heating is best for winters as cold as.tho^at ElJr 

\ ithgocKl boilers well set, liiiflicieiit radiators properly placed' and 
-l-ably balanced,, and with a.satisfacb.ry system of 
kept in good repair, there should ho Httle trouble in getting suffi'- 

It may be of some use to siiggc.st|j^nt since the watei^ressure in 
he city IS “o^very high at times theair pumps supplyiZ the ores 

r,'ncl u't'he U.«n,.os,.ts „.y „„,.giv, p, 

l.....ilUthe*„|,ers efrMl,veI,. Il is e.aj l„ if ■ 

• Complaint was made by the janitors at several building? that some 
rooms were insufficiently supplied with radiators. • Thfs tvas ti^e 
especi^I^^r the Technical High School the Oates Sehr.!i 

or twd others. ' Sometimes ineLSe ll inV due ^ ' 

.lischarge of condensations rather than to a lack of rad 7 ' 

fnee. At the Gates building are some ery 10. ^1?! ^ 

which at best are not very effectivr Til 

slow draiffage, and that wendd of col? i^nlT 

capacity. If this be the source of the trouble there it can'he ^ 

luffic-^'"? higl> school seen^ to be lac^of ^ 

™.,n, bpcos. ,l,e h.a, fr„’„ ,L tjlf . 

« “vemous plenum clijmlSer below It 

«di.ti„„ by moitiplyiog tb. tem^ 
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If the heating problem is serious, the best thing to do is to employ 
a competent engineer and' let him make n thorough examination 
during very cold weath^and report the best ineuns of correction. 

None of tlie buildings is supplied with humidifying devices. A 
higher temperature, therefore, is required in the classrooms than 
would bo required if the percentage of saturation were raised by 
introducing moisture. For example, in zero weather, when air out- 
side has a high degree of saturation, if it is heated to 68 or 70° F., 
it expands to siich'an extent as to reduce the saturation to a very 
low degree. The air'is dry and harsh and will quickly absorb moist- 
ure from the skin and respiratory tracts. As e\ aporation is always a 
cooling process, children and teachers are chilly in a room supplied 
with such air, when with more moisture they woiiltl be comfortable 
at the same temperature. In nil fntuiv buildings some inexpensive 
and yet effective luimidifving device should be in.stalled; it w^ould 
not only save expense, hut it would add to the health and corrrfort 
of all concerned. A temperature of when the saturation is as 
High as 51 per cent is more coinfortable than TO' when the per- 
centage of saturation is as low^ as 25, which is not at ail infrequent 
in. classrooms in qold weather * 

VENTILA'nON. * 

Under the topic “ w*orkinanship.’’ attention was called to the defects 
in the. plennin-fan system of the main part of tlie Technical High 
School building, and no further discussion of the ventilation of tliat 
building is necessary here. Attention sliould be called, however, to 
the general need of more careful ventilation 3fl tjie other bnildiiigji, 
Specially when tlie fans are not running. At the type of the exam- 
ination the weather was mild, and since little ,or no heat was needed 
Jthct fans were not running. The ventilation of .the clnssn^om de- 
pended on the thought.rnlne^.'s of the teacher, and her knowledge- of 
handling the windows. Most of the classrooms visited were badly 
A^ilated, and the air ^fas foul apd unfit to breathe. Both teachers 
janitors should be carefully instruct^ on the best methods of 
managing windows for ventilation. One of the difficulties incident 
to the use of windows for supplying the classrooms with fre^h air is 
in the kind of shades uised. Those teachers who have classrooms 
^with»a southern exposure are compelled to draw down the shades 
during all sunny (fays to protect the Children from the glare of direct 
sunshine^ on their desks: hence they myst open the lower half of the 
windows for ventilation, and the pupils , are subjectecl to drafts. 
Those rooms with windows oh the north hav^no need for shades, ancl 
supplied ought to be removed, unless the teacher is compelled to 
Rooms deppndihg* whoH upon * eMt windows 
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direct sunlight passes, the teachers should be instructed to roll up the 
shades, both for the sake of light and in order that the sash may be 
draiin down from the top for ventilation. Cla.ssrooms with west 
wmdows only should ^lave the shades rolled up until the sunshine 
•Ugins to be troublesome, and as soon as school closes they should be 
again rolled up until the ne.xt afternoon. This will not only insure 
betteMight during si-liool l.o.ias, but will also a.fford.an opportunity 

for the^ sunshine to sweep the room and purify it after school -has 
ol(iSyd for the duy. ^ 

Many of the top sa.shes have no catches into xvhicli window sticks 
may be inserted to raise or lower the sa.sh. This defect should be 
remedied at once and all the windows made easily manageable. 

eaehers are very busy people, and women are not able to handle 
, w indows as easily „s men can. Eit her a type of shade should be used 
which pernbts easy adjustment to all pails of the window openings 
or else those now in u.se should be fa-stened to the bottom of the 
casings so that they may be pulled up from the bottom rather than 
down from the top. At any rate it is essential to the health of 
teachers and pupils that the ventilation should be better than it was 
'vlion the buildm^.s w^ire exaniim*(I. 

Much has been said n^cently regarding the value of fans for driving 
fre.sli air into cl.a.-ssrooms. The State code specifies or ponnits the 
nse of fans and presumably a.ssiimes that sufficient fan power will 

Uiyortiinately, many school boards tly^hont the country have ' 
failed to supply sufficient fan power to meet tlie theoretical require- 
ment, not to mention practical demands. In the main, and especially 
111 tlie largei buildings of Elyria, the fans-nre. too small to drive iii 
siilheient fresh air and keep it in motion in the cla.s.srooms.' Under ' 
those conditions teachers must either keep the children in impure 
and often sujjerheated aih. or else resort to open windows for help. ' 
If some ;,teacher§ dd this and others do not, then the balancft in ' 
pressure is destroyed, and some rooms are profiting at the expense of . 
others. If fans arC to be used, by nil .means put in fans too large 
r.rtlier than too small, for the latter endanger the health and comfort, 
of the children. The most expensive thing in school work is bad air. 

DIUNKINO WATKR. * 

The board of education is to be iommonded in supplying sanit 
dunking fd^intains easily accessible tTtho children, where they ihav 
have good water without danger of contamination. The only Jig-'t 
gestion W be made with regard to this servW ig that foiintainsTfor 
be set at the proper height, so that : theV^aV v 
drink without .cUmbing.pnvboxjM or^gtdols ah 
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tions to suit their needs. Appliances are frequently purchased with- 
out this care. 

TOJnKTS. 

The boys’ toilet in tlie Lincoln School is in a very bad condition and 
should be i-emecljcd ut^once. One plan would l>e (1) to move the 
partition between the girls’ and boys’ rooms farther south, so as to 
add another window to the boys’ room, and (2) to set the seats so as. 
to face the windows and })lacc the urinals under the windows, so that 
both the seat stalls and the urinals may have light and sunshine* 
The best of fixtures should he installed in both rooms, and the flooy 
should be set with white tile or made of terrazo. Back of the stalls 
in the boys’ room, if they are set as reconiineudod, a small st<frci-c)om 
cai> be made, and a .door uito the U)vs’ toilet should be oj^ened from 
the passageway leading to the space where hicycles are nojv ke])t. 
All the walls should be tluu'oughly cleaned and either jminted with 
white ,water*proof paint or set with white tiles. If another and 
larger room can he found in a ctmvenient and piivate j)lace in the 
building and su})plicd with sunshine, it would he far better to install 
new fixtures for the hoys’ toilet there, ff)i*,with the best adjustment 
possible in the room now occupied, and e\en with the enbugeinent 
suggested, it may be too short for a suflicient number of seats and 
urinals. 

The partitions between the stalls are, in both the boy^^’ and girls’ 
rooms, unncccssai'ily high : they impede ventilation alul make tlie 
rooms dark. Five feet is high enough for the partition in the girls’ 
toilets and 5^ feet is high eiuiugh for tliose in the boys’ room. They 
can be braced by teeing togetlier rods from the front corner po.st to 
a vfid or pipe run ping aci'oss the front, sufiieiently high to give head 
room for the tallest studenfs. This method is now in use in some of 
the buildings. 

These rooms should he put in better condition, for they now invite 
defilement and careless usage. The toilet rooms in the Ridge School 
building and in the Jefferson building are also in bad condition and 
need remodeling and refitting. The rooms tjie Franklin School, 
while not in such bad condition as those in the other buildings ineiu ' 
tioned, are supplied with old-style furniture, set ba;;k.to back, an:] 

. the light and ventilation are insufficient. All these rooms should bo 
renovated at the earliest" possible date, an,d modem figures should 
be^installed. ' 

At this point it may he well to make sont© suggestions touching 
the proper location of toilet rooms and. the best method of 
them. First; the toilet rpoios should have direct sunshine, and plenty^ 
t<> k©ep ^hem sanitary and light. Second, the stalls should /ac^ 
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L ins I M ^ the best sanitary fixtures should 

f, r ihe s ? 7 ‘li'^ct individual washouts' 

for the seats, and wlnte poicehun urinals. Fourth, the, toon, s should 

c set in t.le or terra.,, and should drain to an mitlot. sb that the 
flo^s may be washed out every day after the close- of scliool. Fifth 
r. her an exhaust fan should be installed td discha. jre the aii^rom tlu’ 

du- ooK Wi »" ’"‘Impendent duct leadiiip i,. 

U> atrord'*'] I '*'■ •■""Ple window ventilation shoul.l 

the little folks should be ,,l juvenile size and so placed that auto- 
iiKitic segregation of the young,-, ■ pupils f.-om' the older would take 
p . . . ghth, a n,eel,ani,: sl„)nl,l be charged wifh the dutv'of keen- 

ing the closets m repair, and the janitor should be requi.'ed to ke,'j) 
then, ,n good s,,i„ta,y condition at all times. Ninth, a p.dvate room 
H.oald be supphed fu,. the older gnls, and in this a self-cTosi.„r salii- 
taiy rec,|ptacle should be placed. For high schooks. a niekel-in-tho- 
slot macinne from w|,i,-l, sanita.ymapliins can he had has proved 
. ^eiy accPi^icle. Initl,. toilet rooms need not be ovei- 12 feet wide 
or huge ^oms invite congn-gation, tend to prevent the snnshine , 
on le.ichmg all jiaits, make unmmi-.s.sary labor in keeping them ' 
clean, and .neiease the initial cost. Eleventh, if proper privfcy can 
'c had, tmlets should ho installed on all the floo,^ and not in the 
basenients„nly. Twelfth, lojig nVrVow rooms with win.lows at one ^ 
end, such as those m the Technical High ,‘^chool Iniilding. are not 
satisfactory. Finally, m order to set high stamlards of deeenev and 
leconim, especially amongst the boys, turn in tlie light and’ keep 
tliose rooms above rej)ronch, , ' 

VACUUM CLKANIKG. 

Vacuun, cleaning .leviceS for school buildings, properlv installed 
mid legularly used, are of great service in keeping flo,>i-s clean, pro- . 

Miig.them from the wear of sand .?\nd grit that are diflic, ilt to 
aw, -op up and preventing tlie rise of .lust in the, air to settle again on 
(ksks an, other school furmture.' If, hojvever, the attempt is mn.le 
as ,t has been m many places, to install a vaenum engine in the has,-’ 
ment w ith ducts leacling to hallways only, and depending on lorn. 
hose connected with these to clean the classit,oms, they prove un.satis'^ 
factory for the simple reason that the hose is so long and heavy that ' 
jamtore can not or wilPncrt handle it ' Besides, a long hose offers L , 

gi^tly redueed.and it is much less effective, The only proper wav'td ' ' 

frJnt f P^’this ,typo.;is to.pat ani^nf^^ 

^ fhort hose, jyyl. he- sufficitoS 
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lion. When such a s}stem is used regularly, school children suffer 
loss from colds and are less lialde to other forn)s of contagious 
I roubles. Unless vacuum systenis are coi*rc(‘tly installed, strong 
enough to give vigorous suction, 'and used consist^jutly, it is scarcely 
>.*orth while to go to the oxpoiiM* of installing them. When they 
have failed to meet ex[H‘ctaliuns. the failure has been generally due 
to false economy in iu'^ialliiig a[>j){irulus loo small and with inrli- 
dent piping. 

JAM'roH Sian K'R. 

janitor service of th(‘ Klyria sclu>ol department is properly on 
a civil-?ei‘vi(*e basis. This means security of position so long as lh^ 
.‘‘crxice is of standard (piality, ;uid advunce* in wages when the work 
dojpfeither in <)uality or <]Mantity increase?. One of the most, impor- 
tant olliecrs connected with a school, (^specially an elementary scluad, 
is an intelligent, careful, ami ]')ain''taking pmitor. His work is not * 
(•{uifined to sweeping, dusting, and ])rovidiug heat and ventilation, 
hut there are literally scores of duties foi‘ him to perfoiTn wlilch are 
not iij^ually ^considered by tho.‘^e wlio iM)i[)lov Iiim. Moreover, the 
machinery in a modern scIumiI buil^^lir.g tleimrnds intelligence ami in- 
itiative of a high degree. A janitor who i- >killfnl with tools and has 
ability to construct needed devices, to repair minor drfi'ct'^ m equip- 
ment, UH<1 meet all sorts of oini^rg(‘noi(*^ is a public servant who 
deserves appreciation and commendation. There are (la1ly opptu-- 
tynities also for moral service wdncli must be laet fully and wisely 
performed. No teaclier in a sc’hool roine.s into piore vital moral con- 
tact with the hoys than the janitoi*. The janitor has a profession 
which slionl<l olT(*r incentive for promotion and pr(^gre-s. It would 
he well to have regular meetings of janitor.s, for W'hich specified pro- 
fessional programs shouliT be .arranged and better wuys^f doing 
their work discussed. Such a serio.s of meetings might be organized 
into a sort of janitor scluxd, to improve tho v ^^ lioure in servicTe. and 
to prepare camlidate.s to enter the service. There are always better 
. ways of doing tilings, and as new conditions' arise new adjustments 
must be made. The programs .should include lectnre.s from the 
school superintendent, tlie inspector of buildings, health 
plumbers, engineers, and also opportunities for the janitors? tlnan 
stdvcsto set forth the special dcvice.s or inetlipJs which they find u.^'C- 
ful. They should have books and mngnzm^s relating to their duties, 
and a consistent effort should be made to de\jolop a real professional 
spirit. Some janitors use more coal than necessary, through lack of 
understanding of combustion and .stokuig; .ct4icrs waste waferp.gas, 
|md clectricityj some are .skilUfut ijy suVifig. and ia making the most 
of conditions. If all such experiences Were biroilght to light apd 




woiild result. Besides a trade or profession which does not command 

itdligent interest will degenerate into a mere ta.sk, more or less 
loathsome. 

. During the time the buildings were in.specled the janitors were 
uneasy and many of them were complaining of this or that. It is ini- 
posMble to say whether these complaints were well founded or not 
11m janito-Vs repeatedly volunteered the statement ’that it vvas vm v 
difhcult to get the supplies they needed, or in ease repairs were ini'- 
pciatnely needed that relief came very slowly. There were no hut-- 
ward signs of di.sloyalty. bnt.there.ean he no doubt of the uneasine.K.s. 

we f ml nh f this general .state of mind or other conditions 
' e lonml the janitor service in some instances not of the hightest 
standaids. In a inimher of buildings, for in.staucc, we found the 
fre.sh-air intake dirty ami used a> a storage place for oil cans, brooms 
mops and the like. It should he clear even to the most thoughtless 
that tins space should be hept >cnipnloii.-,ly clean, for through it the 
an IS drawing the air for the clas.sr(K^,uis, Any dust or odor allowed 

ga her there will he driven into the ch>s.srooms to the detriment 
and diseonifoit of the teachers and children. Bosidcs.c anv mate- 
rial stored in these intakes will be an obstruction to the jiassage of the 
air and hence les.sen the elfectiveness of the fairs. Lack of. stora-re’ 
room was frequ.ently given the reason for thus hsiim ,l,is spac^'e 
and there seemed (o he in some buildings a real lack of sUn aoe space’ 
for necessary supplies. ^ ‘ ' 

It would he well to provide some central' storage placp where all 
umrsed or^roken furniture supplies in use might, he stored until" 
needed, h urthm-inore, a goo<l deal of eomlmstihle material would 
thim he removed from basements and fire Iiazard>- would be reduced 
In eveiy pew huildmg a firdpimof closet should be provided in thd 
basement for the storage pf paints, oils, and mops which are more 
or les.s -saturated with oil or wax. It was observed that a fire had 
started from such muterials in one of the closets in the Technical ' 

High .School. Cahtion in all things df this sort is of more vivlue than 
nro escapes. . . 

.The ground.s about the^sehool buildings were not in good condi- 
tion. It IS hard to nmkVstand why asli piles should be banked ui> 
agivmst the w-est si.le of the old high-.sohool building or in the court 
of technical High School building.. These piles Jceep the 

f,r "ot in keeping wi'fh the neatness 

and unkempt. ^ A Systematic attempt ought to be made to put them ^ 
in dider imin^iately. A number of the buildings leak and need re- • 
pairing. A janitor can not keep, a neat building when' leaks 
walls, Qcijlngs, ?nd,fl^rs.- ^e the Jefferson: bnildih.r: 
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1. riJdCKA .M 01- iS'l'l iUKS, 

''NThe pro;^am of the sliidirs of the high ?*cliool nt Klyrin. Oldo. is 
di viHcd inio throe cmTiculji— Mio clnysical, oommercial, and industrial. 
The classical ciirriouhiin is th'scribed as ** a straiglil road to tlie col- 
lege of arts. Col logos gonorully mini re four to six credits of foreign 
languages, L«itin or Gcnnan, or both, oiu* or two of liistory, two of 
science, two or three of matluMiialics and three of Knglish: the re- 
maining units may be cleeUnl, as shown below, making a total of 15.” 
The commercial currieuluin aims ** to give a piatnieal l>iisiuess e(uirsc 
and to broaden tlie iiarntj^^I horizon by valuable suppleinentarv aea- 
domic studies. ’ Ihe indiislvial currieuluin, according priiucd 

course of study, leads ‘‘directly (o such technical schools as Case, 
Ohio Stole, ov Bo.slon, which will uce<‘pt four credits in manual train- 
iiig. Without looking forward to the university, it fits the student 
for more ellective work in various industrial lines.” The three cur- 
ricula follow: 


CLASSICAL. 

rOM.MKlK'lAL, 

LNUrsTlUAL. 1 

F.ii»:ll“li. coiipral history, 
natiri- 

Elect oiir ' iJoncml sciencp 
inuiuiat tmiiiltig. or arts ana 
crults. 

PjUgliNli. yoiioV-in^l^ . genoriil 
'science, ui ul innimnl training, 
or arts and or.^t.s. 

English, getioral Iii.'>inrv. gener.il 
soienr.e. 

bow: Mfy-li;inieal druving f'.). 
paliem making, and meliUng - 
(M 

Girls Arts nnd f’r:ift.s (|). dmvv; 
in.:, potter) . rno<leling. Im.s- 
kelr,. ind eookm.; (|1. 

\ 

Engllsb. 

AlKobra. 

Ltitin. 

Ka>(llsh history. 

English. 

li^Hiness forms (J) 
Rookk<M:|>In;: fd- 
I'yppwriting. 
Uu.siness arithmetic. 
Industrial history. 

English, algohm, .Imrtleiiltnre '• 
Hoys; Architecturnl drawing 
-forgiag, pattern, and fcNJiidiiig; 
elect a.s an extra oIe<-trii itv 

or pipe fUUng. 

OtrlH: rooking (U. drawing (|>. 
.sowing (|k 

Plane goometry. 

I..atin or German or both. 
Elect: Physics or horticulture. 

Stenography. 

nookkeepitig. , .« 

t'onimoreial geography. 

Knglish (oommorcial). 

riane geometry, phydes. 

Oennau. 

Boys: Machine design, pattern 
and foundlag. | 

(llrLs: Motalworl^jowelrv, house 
^istgnlng, mteilor decorating, 
bookkeeping,.^ pnntmg, or 
horticulture. , 

R&glish. 

lyfititi or Oerman or both. 
Solid coometry anil algebra. If 
preparing for college. 

Elect: Ani^can hl.story orciv*' 
Ics or chemistry or physics.* 

V 

k- , 

■ -ii'"’" 'fy 

KngUsh. 

Htom>graphy. 

Cominerriaf taw (i). 
Bookkoeping (i). 

Kl 0 ('i; Oennan or dries or 
physics. 

Knglish, (Jerman, solid goonietrv, 
and algclira (for college) or 
chemistry. 

Boys: Draftlngi moohlue shop, 
pattern, nnd luimdlng, dsbinet 
. or agriculture. 

(iiris; Household economy, metal 
work, Jewelry, posters, nur?- 
In^ care of ctuldreb,inatri^ of 
phpdren’s clothing, ok agri* 
cuttnra ^ 


n 
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T])^ (listnbution of the pupils’ among the several 
■Pnrcntnnc nf pupitg enrolled in i^rinui rurri^. 


follow 
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curricula is as 


— . J _ ^***f*. 

t'urrli’.ula. 

Total. 

Uoys. 

ftirhs. 

ri;i=?<!ir*a( 

f'ominm'iai. 

Per ernt. 

'13 

Pfr ccn(. 
31. 

PtT errU. 
M 

Ind'.istrlai . 

IS 

11 

23 

\n.\c(i 

j . 

54 

1 

23 

1 




lowed after 


au^ine'red- tO \ •! Y ^"stnburmn certain questions must be 

c. t-'ies of -the school ? ;2"'Aro t!" !?.« -^nn" cu!a olS'ifcilficrng 

:r : ■ 

H . of c„„„oo poosiblo ,„.ost„, „n,li,i«„o! (,) a" th 

lals ii'Cdyine.a(Ii-.|i,.it« ).,ii,l,i„ce in Ihoir selection of the n,rtic 
"lar cmTicnInn, which the, wish p„es„et . . 

J- .Ire too many aurricuh offered^ ' " 

Im.nhes of the same class, and are bound for similar occtl ,t onT 
miiltiplmation of sections and curricula is unnecessary. Elyri'a Hi.rh 

e^ bthool f ulfills neither of the.se conditions. ^ 

•r^a)^ The school is large enough to give many inore mrricvla with 
out dussiffatmg U» energies. In. the fall semester 1916 19Q IT’ 
w ere offend. wUh' the tollowinp .listeihnZnT ' ’ 

^ jVumter 0/ se eiioms oge.rrd, in^ the .several .courses of sludu. 


tAKrifitlfiirn 


JO ra wine, 
English, 

History. 



.11 
IV 
.1 
.1 
II 
. IV 
.1 
m 

. * ii 
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(b) The School draws its pupils from such a variety of horAes that 
wide variation in its program of studies is highly desirable. A ques- 
tionnaire was addressed to the pupils of ttie high school, asking each 


tor the oc’cupation of lus 

father. 

Replies were received from 500 

pupils, with the following results: 

. .-e 


Occupation of parents 

of children the t'Jyria High Seihool. 


Professional 

...' 5^^ 

7Va(fe— Continued. 


Civil engineer. *1 

...- 14 

. Insurance agent 

*' Paymiwiter 

, 

Lawver 

... 8 



Minipter 

7 

♦ r * • “ 

Afonnfacturing and TtKc^Hutioil \ 


Teacher 

... 6 

tries ^ 

185 

' 

.... () 



School adminipf:'Tor 

... 2 

Machinist 

My 

Electrical eiigiiU'Ci . 

... 2 

Curpcnlor .. . . . . 

2o 

- Mechanical engineer 

■) 

Foreman * 

20 

Chemical engineer 

I 

Meclianic 

0 

Experimental engineer 

... J 

Toolmaker 

8 

Vocational engineer 

I 

^ Electrician 

8 

Probate judge*. 

1 

Fafctorv workV f 

7 

Doctor 

... 1 

Millwright 

6 

Trade 

. . . Ifjo 

Molder ^ 

G 


- — ■ 

Blacksmith 

6 

Merchant ^ 

... 10 

Plumber 

6 

Traveling ealc'-nian if.. 

.... M 

Painter 

* 5 

Manager.'. . . 

... 10 

Steam engineer * . 

4 

, Real estate agent 

7 

^ Pipe cutter 

4 

Contractor 


Laborer 

4 

Tailor. 

... 5 

Stonecutter v 

3 

Bookkeeper 

... ‘ 5 

Baker ^ 

2 

^ SijperintendeJitA 


Automobile tiro mojider 

2 

* ‘ Live'ptock broker 

... 4 

Garage man . - ^ - 

2 

Ctfocer 

♦ • T jftcem ak or 

2 

Junk dealer. 

... 2 

Pattern maker...' 

2 

^ Jeweler. .... r A 

... .2 

Roll gnnder ^ 

2 

Millet.........:: 

... 2 1 

• In.‘*poctor 

2 

Florwt 

... 2 

Superintendent machine com- 


PurchaHirig agent 


* . pany ! 

1 

Lumber yard Vdbn .v 

... 1 

President fotindry company. . , . 

J 

. Shoeman ' . . 

... 1 

Case hardener 

1 

Monument dealer 

... 1 

Steel mill foreman 

1 

Road builder 

... 1 

Motor aasembler .• ^ 

1 

Meat cutter 


Roll turner 

1 

Shipper 

...* ' 1 

Mason 

1 

Tie dealer 


Foundry tnanager 

1 

Stock an<l bond dealer. . .^. . 


Metal mixer 

1 

Hide dealer 

... 1 

Timekeeper 

1 

Whole6|le c^fectioner 

1 

Motor teeter ^ 

1 

Branch manager. «.... A ... . 


Inner tube ii^epector . . . . . , 


Ihfirmary Bupc^t^d^t < • . 

... .1 

Polisher. ... . ^ . . . . 

1 

i ^Leather ^3pector»«^4.^ , 

1 

8ieel4ange m^til^tti’rer>, . • v 

K 

' . Automobile ag^ .. s'. . # 


6kbe*npairerr<,«.4i. «. 

P 

ii ^ Oaa anctSectric company. . . , 

>••• 

‘v • * , 
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Occupation of parmU of children in the Elyria Hi^h 5c*oof-Contmue<L 

I public i^icc — Continued. 

Deputy sheriff ; 

Member industrial commisJiion 


Transportation .*! ^5 

' Condticfor. 1 ]o 

Drayman.,..^ 

ifotonnaii 3 

Car in^pt'ctor 3 

Pi^*patcher * 2 

( clerk 2 

^Kent 2 

Porter I 

Brakeman ^ l 

Jancmau ] 

. Section foreman j 

Freight a^ent 1 

Exprm, postal, telegraph, df 


Railway postal clerk. 

. Mai) carrier •. 

'Pelephone operator** 


Pubiif' service. 


Fireman. ...» 

County officer 

Fire warden 

Probation officer 
court 


jinciiile 


Domestic and personal srrv 

. Barber 

Saloonkeeper 

Watchjiian 

Janitor... 

Chef ... ' 

Owner dance hall 

^ Own^r theater.'. 

Owner sample room . * 
' Owner lunch couni<T. 
Owner hotel 


CSerical servu e^ 
Clerks 
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1 

*1 

^4 


1 

1‘ 

1 

, 1 
1 
1 

to 

Tb- 


Agriculture 

l^armers ]j] 


Gardener. 
Horse tniincr. 


Others, 


•3 

S 

49 


Dead 

Retired. 


46 

3^ 


The children in the, Elyria Hiph School comoVtl-n, f,o,„ nil sorts 


of liomes. 


1.0 

con- 

0 


unsTank in the following ordciri 

Per cent. 

Transport ation ...» #...i 6 0 

Personal senne. 4.1 

Exprees^ ^tc-.. 2.2 

Clerical eervigg * ,.,1.^ 1.7 

Public iprvice 

re ioo ferD,ciirricula offered, aacriff^ the inferesta of any 
merc^U r^umber of pupilaf ‘ ■ 

’« of coufM out of the question to provide^under a systdiii of 
in^ruction the very best [Sossible curriculum for '%cr\' 
Ihe question is whether ‘or not the classical, commerciiii. 
rial^curncul a ^ they now stand are taking care in ^ the 
^J^ rge j groups of pupils who are likely 
affer^ving school. T^e ideal way^., 
>«.* ...4 .u V history of aU the childi^n wTwThj^ ■ 

entered die. hjgh school during the past #0 years, trace their ei- 

^ obtain:^ 

PWbsble Mptii)iis now in school 
to ^ .was hbU 


, Percent, 

In(lnstr>\ , . 3j 2 

Agricultun^ IQ g 

Trade. ^ l£ 2 

Profe^onal 
0th ’ 


gro' 
stuclel 
^nd 
most 
♦ to engage 
.test thia ^ 
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determine, no such information is available. The following data 
were procured, however, which will serve almost as well; ^ 


Occupations \chich the hoys of K 
ProfessiondH ^ 8C 

♦JElectrlcal cnjrineor 13 

Doctor^ 18 

Lnwyor ‘13 

MeohanloMl onjrimvr 9 

Civil enginotTk-^*, G 

Knglneering^ 5 

Architect 4 

. Cheinjst I 4 

^ ^ ^Musician 3 

'* Journalist 2 

V. M. C. A. worker 2 

Actor ’ 1 

Itndio. engineer 1 

Mining engineer •. 1 

Music teacher. r 1 

Violin teacher 1 

Financier 1 

Vocational engineer - 1 

Minister ^ 1 

Forester ^ 1 

-Army ofTicer : 1 

IkMitifit 1 

Cartoonist — 1 

Trade 23 


lyria J^igh School plan to follow. 

}fnnufacTttring\nd h^cchnuirol i,i- 
dus fries _ __j 

V > 

, Draftsman 

Master mechanic _ 

Electrician t_ 

Machinist 

Engineer 

W'ireless operator 

Ins|>e<*tor ^ 

Printer 

Pattern Tiiaker 

Tool maker' 


Plmnnacist 

Contractor — -1- 1 

^MorMant 

AiivertiKer 

Clothi i^ b usiness 

Hanker J 

LiimUerninn 

Business 

on man 

Salesman 
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Transportation * 2 


Railroad man 

R^lrond engiiu'er. 

Clerical occupations... 


Bookkeeper 

Office hoy 

Stenographer l 


Agriculture , 


Farmer 

Market gardener. 


‘-’I 

1 


Undecided pk ) 


Seniors 


.Tuniors 

Sophinores 

Freslimua _ 2 . 




10 

18 

20 

37 


Sinumdrp of preetding table. 

Bt).v8 planning to— • ^ m 

Enter professional llfe^ 

Enter trade _j _v 

Enter Indusl^ry .1 ^ 

Enter transportation -1— 


Per 


Engage in clerical work - ... 

tJmierided — , _ 


eenr. 
81. .1 
8/4 
12 . 0 ^ 
- . 7 ^ 
' 8.8 
ao 
86*2 


J6 oQt Of 34 ^nior$, 0 |; 47 undeddetL 

18 oat 83 j^^cent are 

M oat i)f 62 ^p^omores, per cent m voEOedda^ 
8t out of 118 or 81 p«r cent 
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Teaching ^ ^82 

Missionary p 

Illnstrator 

Author ® 

Lawyer 

Musician 

Trade ^ 


2 

1 

1 

14 


Domestic and personal service. st 

0 


Nurse 

Settlement* worker 

Home maker ^ 

Social secretary., _» 3 

Costume designer.'... ' 


Business woman 3 

Milliner g 

HQnvfacturing ' and mechanictil~~ 

imhintries ^ 

"Garage repair work x 


Clerical service . 


1 , 

7,5 


Stenographer 

Bookkeeper ^ 


Librarian. 

Reporter 


Undecided . 


Seniors 

JunIors-\ 


1 

207 

19 

19 


I Freshmen. 

Svmmaries of preceding table. 
Girls planning to enter — - * 

. ITcifessloniH life 


Sophomores.. 24 


35 


Per cent. 


Trade c~ ^.2 

Inchistry .1 

Personal, service.. 

Clerical service 


2.2 

-V- . 3 

1. 0 

J 23.9 

— tO.Q 


Undecided j “ 

JO.ou „fS2Janlort.or23.2percent.areund«>iL' ■ 

S ou nl 34.3 per cent, .,roy,.l.vi,led. 

3o out of 117 freshmen, or 30 per cent, ar^jrtJip.uied 

yvesent occupanon of the top* u,ho araduated in ,9,5 and ,9,6 

PrafrftMonal jg 

Engaged In further study. lo 

.forking with a dentist..!' 4 

Lawyer j 

Trade _.L_ • 

Workl^ in n hank..: 5~l 

Hanufacturing and ^ mechnnicdl 


,9 


industries • 

Draftemen, National' TooL 4 

Wlllla /actory 

Standard OU 2 

S^l plant? 231 a 

Garford^^ ^ 

Hubbtt jtec^ory 

JV'briiiiJrrin fiiop. 


Trans})ortdtion^^_,iJ_ * 

Express, etc _> 

Mali clerk 

Personal service.^ 

Clerical bfcupations ^ 

Clerks 

r 

Miscellaneous 


0 

2 

1 

0 

5 


At home — 91. 

Bend 

Farming. 



Surveyor 22” ^ 

iSSl^er and pngJUst*— 2 i 








:r:?4 
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Summary Qf preceding table. 


-Boys enpajjed In— Per cent. 

Professional life or iu further study 34.0 

Trade T. 7 

Industry 1 30. 4 

Clerical occ-npntroiis ' 9. r» 

Other occupation^ 11.0. 

Present occupations of girls icho graduated i« igio and Ii*W. 


in further .studfi. 


SS 


At coll^e_j_* IT 

Business college 9 

Teacher training course—— 4 
Studying music 3 

Professional 22 

Teacliiiig 22 

Trade 2 


Milliner . 


Factor!/ loorker J 

Telephone operator / 

Domestic otid personal service is 


At home. 
Married _ 


13 


Clericdl helpers 


10 


Srtenogriipliors 17 

pfl’ice work 1 

Clerk In a store I 


Summary -of prcccdiTii? table. 

Girts engaged in— Per cent 

F.urther study 34.0 

Professional work 22. 7 

Trade ^.0 

.Factory work 1 2.0, 

Telephone oi>ernttng 1,0 

* Domestic service i 18.0 

Clerical >^ork 19.5 

Present occupations of older brotherH irho'ut feast entered high Schftol 

'I'radc * tg 


In college 28 

Phofcs.^ional IT 

Architect — 5\ 

Teacher - 2 

Artist,.,, — 1 

' - Civil englqcer 1 

Chemist 1 

Minister 1 

Industry,. 99 

, in Industry,. 84 

. 1 JJIectrlclan 6 

% Survtf|tf i -1 4 

Carpefcr — — . , 2 

1 

' f 


Buslnes.q, 10 

Salesman r> 

Banker.,, 

Broker _,1 1 

Instirnnce • i 

Druggist 1 

.7Vofwportaf4o» 1 

Public service *—v- IS 

Pnbitc service T 

Army and Navy fl 


Clerical ^ckcupatiqf^ 

AirHcicJliirSs, 
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Bummary of preccdinff table. 

Older brothers eni^ged In — ^ 

further studj I ' ^ ^ 

Professional _ 

Trade 

loihistry 

Transportation 

I’nbllc Benice 

( lorical work 

Farming 



Pregent occupaHo,,, of older tislert at leagt entered hU,U 


Further studv 


Clerir.nl 

Professional _ „ 


^ ^ V'I« f «i/MO 

i)j 

Teachers 


Stenograph ers>_ 
Librarian _ 

52 

1 

Organist 




Personal 


Telephone operators'^ 

5 


J/t«cc/^ancou« 

5 

Mnrritnt^ _ 
Keeping house 
Nurse 


* 



p Summary" of precedinp table. 

(Jlrls onpnped In — 

Further ^tudy 

Professional work I 

Porsonel servloe (marricvl 84.0 i>or conn 
Stenography and ofhoe work .. 


1.. 

^6.6 

44^7 

24 f 2 


The occupations of all pupils icho entered tcUh present senior class. 


Still in school. 


Study ing In Paris 

In school elsewhere 3 


Trade . 


Drug store— 


Bjikery 

Bicycle shop. 

Lake Terminal Oo 

Office ^eel pU^« 



BOYs--contlnue<l. 



Industry.. 

18 

-- 41 

In WlIiLs plant 


— 2 

Carpei^r _ 

3 

- 1 

-Lace, factory :: 

2 

3 

Steel plant : 

.1 . » 

r.. ' 

Oarfor^,_,*.J„: 

1 


Goodyear 

1 


Garage 

r 

5 

Transportation 

o 



Personal service.^’ _ 

f 

\ 




Bell boy 

' 1 1 ■ ' 

- 1 

Aariculiure L 

- ' V 

.. 1 

Unknoion „ v i 


Looibia 





■■ V /' 




Vi ■ 
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On the basis of those data it is probable tjiat most of the boys and 
jni-ls in Llyria High School will fall into the following well-defined 
groups and that each group will have a sulBcient liumber of mem- 
bovs to warrant consideration: " , 

(1 ) IJo.vs who will go .to college * 

(a) In tlio clhsslcnl course, as In OberlIn.or Konyon. 

(t) In the Kenorul course, at Ohio State. Western Reserve 01,m 
u esleynn, etc. . * 

’/rii u n "'^' engineering- or scientific work, as at Case or Ohio State. 


(2.) Girls who will 


en^rnge in fnrtlicr sttidy — 


(a.l In the chissicai course, as (la). 

(6) In the general course, ns (16).' 

(c) In the Ohio Normal School, at Kent 

(d) In the Klyrla triilnln|^ course. ’ - 

(c) In the Oborlin Conservatory "of Musla 

(3> Itoys'who will engage In imlustry. ^ 

Ih>ys who will engage In business, mostly clerk work. 

(•») Hoys who win fnjm. > 

(C) (Hrls who will teach without further preparation. ' 

(( ) Girl.s who win be married or help at home. 

(M Girls who will engage in bnsinW.' mostly a.s clerks or stenographers. 

Haying these well-defined grpups in the student body, let us now 
rnnsmler the manner in wl.icli thc.v are served in the* present cur- 
^ ricuhim of the school. In investigating this question each^iupil 
^ n^ke<l why he had chosen to enter the curriculum which he was fol- 
io" ing. The results are given in the following tables- 


was 


Reasons given hy boys for c/cctWi^ the vn 


CIiisKical . 


If 


rricula. 


- 95 


63 


. HlnTinlng to go to college..,. .n.ilJ 

'* May go to colleee; and If i do, I wish m'i.rp'pnVo'’''”I lo 

Gives the best genernl ediicntlnn ' 

^ To he a musician _ ~ ' 

Vague and Indefinite reaShna ~ ^ 

Ooinmorclal^. 


11 


— L>S 


To engage In. office work- 
' Vague and Indefinite-™ 


Ind list rial--.,. - ; • > ' 

p/* Fits ihe*for the^work I am planning to do”" 

*'Be<?ause I like: ft *. 

^ To vrep^r^: tot coii^ 


-preiaa^ 

:of /viarlotts *nc« or I 
iid 






— . — 21 • 

— I 

146 

- — J 
'84 

“ .10 


S' 
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Reason H given by girls for electing the several cuiricula. 


Clnsslcal . 


15G 


Planning to go to col lege. 66 

May go to college, and would like to be prepareil 33 

Prepares for teaching 22 

Prepares for the normaP school 4 

Have to have four years of language for the Oherlln Conservatory of 

Music • — ' 

Best general training. lOne Sri sal<l : “Best training for an unde- 
cided person”) 33 

Best training^ for n prosi>eetive nurs<.‘ (j 

Va^e and Indetinite ^ 18 

’ Coirimorclal 1 70 

To prepare for stenography nr bOMl<k<*cping- ^ 5Q 

To go to fiuslriess college-. . 3 

Vague and Indefinite. (“By tak^ig this course. I’ll get It mtJuT than 

• let it get me, because I am poor iu inatlio?iiatlcs ” ) ^ 14 

Couldn't stay more tlmn two years in higli school .3 

9 * ' 

Industrial ' C 9 

► , * 

“ Hec-ause I llkejt*’__ 07 

To be a iiiininer, honse\vifi». otc 29 

lieiJt for nurse. - ^ 3* 

Best general training 1 ^ 3 

Vague and Indefinite >_ 7^, 

.lender tlio»pre^nt conditions, choires of cmrictiluni are nmdo for 
widely varying Teasons. All wlio plan K) go. to college of iiQnnal 
school •'(except the engineers) select the chissical course. Those who’ 
are Undecided select tlie classical course. A smaller number that^' 
have other fairly definite ambitions, go into the other lines. There 
are iiK>re sighificjuit groups of pupils ihan there are curricula pro- 
vided. This brings us to our'third question; 

S. Are lhe curricula (W offered as efflcvmt as they might he in meeting 
the fxfture needs of the pupils therein registered f 

The classical curriculum enrolls those ^o are planning, to ^ to 
college (except the engineering students) and those who think that 
there is some slight prohahility of their going on to further acndeimc 
work.^ It enfoHs boys and girls who are planning to go to the con-* 

' ^seryatory of ^usic/girls planning to teach, with or without addi- 
tional training. It also enrolls a grpUp ef doubtful students. How 
well does it meet their needs) 

V . V ^ ■ 
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The entrance. requirements of the colleges in northern Ohio most 
often attended by Elyria High School graduates are as follows: 

College entrance rcqvirementi (art), college) in northern Ohio. 


rnit< A?i|uir(Nl. 


Knriish 

MalliPmfeUcs !!!!!” 

Foreign languages (Latfn 

Oreek, 2). 

Latin and Greek !. 

Foreign language ..1.! 

History and civics .* 

Science " " 

Fifttivc 


) 
J 


I 


Ohio 
Still u. 

! Ohio 
I W05U 
i ley an. 

Kenyon. 

Wficitem 
Kcsci ve. 

' (1) 

1 

(2) 

' (3) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

' 3 

2 

5 

3 

I'- 

3 

3 




4* 

— 




i 

4* 


*4 

4* 

1 4 

1 

I 

1 

2 

1 


1 



1 , 

2 


4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

5 


Oberlin (8 miles from Elyria) and the classical course at Kenyon 
rc(|iiiro two years of work in either Latin or Greek. The others 
allow the candidate to present any four units of foreign-language 
work, provided, of course, that it is presented in blocks of not less 
than two units. Elyria High School, through its present offering in 
the classical curriculum, is comiielling every child ivho plans to go 
to an arts college to offer the Oberlin* program of entrance. This 
IS an injustice, in our opinion, for the following rea.soqs: (1) Three 
rciiroseiKative northern Ohio colleges specify only four units of lan- 
guage, work without .specifying ancient languages; (2) only the 
group bound tor Obfidin or Kenyon are thus served;. (3) those* 
lilaniiing to.go to the noinial school are compelled to study ancient 
languages, wh.ich will be of relatively little help to a teacher. All 
tliat IS required for entrance is graduation from a standard four- 
ycar high school. (4) Those planning to enter the conservatory of 
music need four' units of foreign language. The requirements run as 
follows: English (3); niathematics-, (2) ; foreign languages (4) • 
history and ciyies (1) ; science (1) ; foreign languages, science, his^ 
,tory, solid geometry, advanced algebra, or fourth-year English (4) 
These music students who obviously need much study of modem 
foreign languages are thus forced to study ancient languages for 
at least, two years. (5) The curriculum asst present arranged, is' 

. unjust to those. who are undecided and to that grea,t group of am- 
bitious high-scho^l students who start a curriculum which they ' 
are'destined never to finish. Of every 100 boys who entenil Elyria-J 
High S^wl in the past five cla^pes b#19 to 26 have graduated v 
of IQO girfi, o^y 86 to 56 graduated. (S« table, page 00.) The.rig^., 
hificant results - of the study of Mii^e <^ody in 

ye^B.of study,; 
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It seems wise, thorcforc, for the Elyria High School to divide its 
classical curriculum into at least two parts. One, preparing for tho . 
classical course at Oborlin and Kenyon, slioutd rc'inain substantially 
as the curriculum is at ]:u*esont, 'svith the possible addition of another 
year of work in English. The other should substitute two years of 
some modern foreign language for the two years of work in begins 
ning Latin, and Cmsar. I'his would do no harm toThc' col lego- pre- 
paratory group and would be of more beneiit to the music students 
and to those who are conij)clled to leave. Tlierc is every reason to 
suppose that anotlu*r curriculum is necdiMl. Many of the girls elect 
the classical curriculiim with th^. idea of using it jis preparation 
either for teaching dirc(‘tly after leaving higli school or as prepara- 
tion Jor (he normal school w'ork. Thost^ who made this survey have 
grave doubts as to wlu'ther cith(u*-a foreign language or abstra‘ct 
mathenuit ics, such as algebra and geometry, furnishes the best prepa- 
ration for prospective teachers within the bric? time involved. AVo 
Suggest, therefore, that the schools' otHcdals discuss the type of prepa- 
ration needed for that lino of work with the authorities at the Kent 
Normal School and with the ‘icachev of the ‘‘training class*’ in 
Elyria. Surely such preparation would no<* ho had in it^ highost 
form in the present classical curriculum. 

The commercial tMirricuilum enrolls but one significant vgrpup of 
students, those who plan to enter business as clerks, bwokkeepers, or 
stenogniphei’s. It appears that a few siudents are taking the coni- 
mercial and other curricufa with the idea .of going to a business 
college. Wliy is this? , ^ - 

The indifstrial curriculum enrolls a variety of groups. They in- 
clude boys planning:' To enter the engineering or scientific courses in 
college, to enter industry, to l>oc(nnc furiuei’s, market gardeners, and 
dairymen; and girls> planning to specialize in^various phii§cs of homo 
economics or art work, or to condiK't homos of iKeir own or to help 
at homo. The curriciilunTas at preson’t arranged is not sufficiently 
diversified to lueet all these needs. Those preparing for the engineer- 
ing schools need certain distinct distribution of courses. For 
e^tample, the Cjise School of Applied Science requires th(v following 


for entrance: 

Aljccbrft. to q\m0ratlc8J' - 


Units. 

— 1.0 


Qundrat(css binomial tlieorein, and progressions-, .5* 

Plane geometry ^ 1.0 

Solid geometry — t •. 5 

English A,, - 8.0 ' 

^rmaxi, or 2. 0 

Ph jSfeS rrV .**!*"■ T ~ r - ^ 








Chemtstry^.^-^ — 

Optlohidt sbopworkl,. 


l‘.Cf 


Mm 




rl 
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The curriculum as at present arranged does not' quite meet this 
nee<l, requiring a choice betv.-cen solid geometry and algebra and 
chemistiy in the senior year, both of which are needqd for entrance 
o Case, null this exception, the curricilhim is satisfactory for this 
group In all probability this curriculum, ><ith ite five optional units 
four of which may be in drawing and .sliopwork, will also prove to bj 
a good course for those who plan to enter industry. The nearer the 
Cvo groups can be kept together tly.' Iietter, for undoubtedly there are 
many boys who plan to go to Case or Ohio State who will be com- 
pelled to enter industry before graduation from the high school. 

1 C -.nglish, mathematics, science, and Industrial work all have great 
value for tl^ife group. ■ ^ 

Afore than 80 hoys in- the Fdyria High School live in rural com- 
munities. h early one-fourth of the older biuithers of these children, 
« ho at least entered high school, are farming. A separate curriculum 
IS iK^cwd for this group. 

()n (he Inisis of the experience of. previous classes, it seems that a 
^ large peirontage of girls should -iiave more wor|^ i„ iKUne economics, 
and that a compjete curriculum designed to prepare for home making 
.^houhl he devised. The value of rnatheir5atics,.such ,as algebra and 
geometry, for girls preparing to be home mak|l-s is d^tful: cheih- 
istrv and physics, more n'dapted to the needs of girls^^ould be in- 
troduced. Where there are four sections of-physics and two of 
chemistry, one section in each weight will be specially adapted to 
tlie iieeds'of girls. ‘ ‘ 

In particular the course* ?s weak in failing to provide as much' ai 
Possible for the hoys ami girls who are forced to drop out of school. 
The teachers, and administrators of high schools must koenlv realize 
that less thaiT one-half of the children who enter as fre^^hmen will 

ever '^aduate. Elyria High School is no exception to this rule, ns 
the following shows: . • 

minination in Flli/rw 11^ .^rhool in rln.ssp, of thlS-JDJ6 comitring onlu those 
* ic/io entered with the class. • ' 


Studcnti. 


Nttmbor of students who— 

' >*Kntorod with the^Iass. ' 

^ Left nt end of * 

, %\.L-en.et‘^ of second ycor , , 

* • ■ Left at end of third yeor. * 

Graduated on time | 

Graduated one year lat^ * * 

Graduated two years late.. V* 

Orwiua(od one year «M|y. 

VroWnumber ......t,.,,...*’ J 




104 
85' 
67 




1914 


191^ 


1S3 

152 

11« 

88 

50 

12 

2 


200 

174 

127 

108 


191, <1 


150 

151 
lift 

■ 9 ? 
09 
.11 


v;,-« 


131 

fn 

61 

40 V 
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I^limination tn Elyria High S<^tool during the past five years^ based upon et'^ery 

\100 that entered. 


1 

1 

.Sliitlonta. 

1 


. Total. 


r 

Hoys. 



Cirls. 

liMj: 11113 
1 

lOU 

1915 ' 

, 1 1 
1916 j 19121 

1913' 191 1| 

] 


1016. 

I 1<M2> 

19!3 

1911 v<\:, ; 1 

Nnmixrr romMnlnp at 

! ! 




“ii 

' 





1 1 

1 ; 

end of— 

i 

1 



1 1 






1 

First year 

82 

83 

87 ' 

, M * 

74 ; 81 1 

74 70 

74 

74 

82 

88 

93 ; 93 1 

• Set'ond year 

53 

6.1 

64 

1 64 i 

62 ‘ 'VI 1 

61 .V» 

51 

62 

55 

65 

69 ; Ts 1 ' 

Third year 

43 

48 

1 53 

! 52 

'49 1 37 1 

39 ; 49 

33 

4V 

49 

M 

56 . tl.t j 

Fourthryear 

29 

32 



i 

1 

38 ' 

30 . 19 

2« 

20 

19 

39 

■)() 

40 1 .56 1 
1 i 


The group that seems to be treated with tli^r't^i* consideration is 
the group which leaves schoobbefore 'graduation ; thx)se pupils recei\e 
the smallest return for their efforts, in proportion to time spent. 
group must of, necessity be more or less neglected. Any plan, how- 
ever, whith wilV stm^gthen and make- more vital the work of the 
earlier years will improve-the arrangement of the program of stiidii's. 
The commercial curriculum and the agricultural phase of the indus- 
trial curriculum especially sin in this pai'ticnlar. No vital commer- 
cial work is given in the first year, nor is there any i?i agi'iculture; 
yet of the older biaithers \vho are farmers, 11 graduated and 11 did 
not; and of the older brothers who are in bujini'.ss, 10 graduated and 
10 did not. Of 52 older sisters engaged in office work, 'only .H2rgradu- 
ated. Further treatineptoHys problem will l)e found under the sec- 
tion which di^usses the esfaWtehment of a junior high school. 

• A . ' 

4* Oo the.pupih n-iceive aderfiCate punUtnee hi thniT choice of a curnc- 
ulum f ^ : 

, The organization of studic^is into a series of curricula, each de(*ised 
to meet some definite need in an effort to steer between the elective 
system and the system of hard and fast requirements. It seeks to avoid 
-rai^om and aimless selection* of courses of the one and at the same 
time to eliminate the hard n1id fast nature of the otheif) which has its 
only jViitificalion in poverty (»r in a l>eli^f in formal dii^ipline. Under 
the, curripulum plan each pupil has free choice of the general lino 
which he Wjsh^ t9 pursue, but having made this, choice, he is coni’ 

. pelled to follow that specific line of work Tor the r^ of his y^ars.in 
high school that he may achieve the i-esults which follow thoroughne^ .- 
and continuity of attack. It is exceei^ingly important for the sueta^hs 
of this'isystem, however, <that tfie pupils f^eaive just, impartial, ami 
.adequate guidance in their selection of a curriculum. ‘ 

It is necessary that Elyria High School take moce vigorous stops 
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^pennfendent visits each eighth-grade class and makes a little talk 
The tcdchei-s try to help. This guidance is insufficient. There are 
sc\eral i-easons for this. The teachers in the grades are not in 
pos^ssioi, of sufficient information to guide their children wisely. 
Out (eacher told the investigator, with some pride, that nearly all 
f iti childiep had elected the classical course, so tha^ they nii<rht 
enter college. Upon being- asked if she knew which colleges iii 
northern Ohio demanded such preparation she. admitted that she 
did not -know, but supposed that they all did.” Too many of the 
c iildien in answering the questionnaire previously mentioned, were 
indefinite and vague in their stalenient of the reasons which 
loniptcd them to enter a particular course. 'This is natural, since. 

. they had never been put in possession of sufficient facts to warrant' 

hiTbifr jujrment. Further, the parents need enlightenment 
this Platter. loo often the clitldren are advised by parents wh6 
luNe not suflicie.it facts at hand to know which curfioulum a child 
ought to elect. btilUfiirther, childreti.i.eed to be protlfed from the 
p.opaganda advanced l.y alert, intelligent, but too .»f^i.sguided 
and paitial teachcr.s. Too jnapxjiMdi^^^^^ been enticed into 
classical or industriul Auricula by organized campaioiisVcafrled-on 
by teachers of these subjects. The only remedy is to acquaint teaclj. 
CIS. parents, and pupils alike with sucl, facts as have been deter- 
jn.ned. It would be highly desirable for the board of education: to 
have a booklet prepared giving each curriculum in detail, just ^'at 
t, leads to, just what Reparation is needed, what the rcwar<^ are I 
ikel-y.., to bo, what n.od.hcations, if any, cai. Ik- made.’ 80.1.0^ the ^ 
history of..prev.oiis classes could well bo, introduced, and the lobable 
-.experience of presout claves in this light could be predicted. Dis- 
ti.buting this material well in atlvame of entrance to high school 
encouraging discussion of it in class, i^hoine, aii,l at pareBteacher 
mceUH^ and eliminating scattered 4 id casual- i^ommmidat ion/ 
would help to present misfits, to put sq 4 re pegsdn squiilft-h"6les. and 
round pc^ ,n round holes.- - At least Serious discussion of fliis proh-' 
em should ^npy severftl .faculty meetings.: It.can’not be hoped 
that ov-ery child will be served with equal adequacy ,^Hit onlV tLu 
mi^e children will be served efficiently than at present; '• 

i ne follQwing are. therefore rbeommended;: ' - r\ 

1 . That the pr^nt thred curricula be' expandei} and "iplded m'ore 

:'r:: 
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c. 1 he scientific college preparatory curriculum, preparing for 
. Case School of Applied Sc1ea«e, Ohio State, and the iiUe. 

This course sbt)iil<l also provide for most of the .boys ])i c- 
paring for industry. 

d. IJie commercial curricalmn, arranged substantially a.^ ;.t 

present. 

e. The agricultural curriculum, giving more thoto\^\ \voi !< i i 

agriculture. 

The home economics curriculum, giving a definite line of 
work for Iioine inakersf eliminating abstract nmtheinat ic.-. 
cUid including science work better designed for Ihc needs 
of girls. 

2. That the authorities coTisidt'r (ho need of a ciirriculuni bettor 

ada|)(ed than those to the needs of pro.spective teachers. 

3. Tliat the authorities con-ider whether there \< siiftTcient facility 

and demand to wnrr.inf a special course in arts and crafts. 

4. That every effort he made to put more vital work in 'the earlier 

years of the liigh school. 

5. That the hoard of education, in cofjperation with the high-school 

faculty, puldish a booklet giving much more detailed information 
almiit me courses ^ffeVed and prol)abIe demands and results, in 
ordeu^^at more adopuate guidance inav result: and that the 
liigl(^chool fncult y_consider this prohlen^ with (‘are. ^ 

It is rccomiiiended that the various curricula be made up somowliat 
as fcdlows: 


VKAUS. 

ri.-\.<si. 

CAE 


First > « »r 

['^nqllsh. 
■ olence. 
l.atin. 

nntory. 

Fncllsli. 

M il -c r n 
luigurige. 
History^ 


f EnclUh, 
Algebra, 

Hnslish. 

Algpl>ra. 

Second 

year. 

Latin. 

Modern 

langiKipc. 


ilLlory. 

History. 

Third 

year. 

English. 
Plane geom- 
ntry. 
Latin. 

German o r 
physics. 

English . 
Plane geom- 
etry. 

Modern 

lanrause. 

Elective. 

.fourth 

jrd«r« 

English. 

Latia._ 

Solid gnpm- 

.*,wgoonu 

ffilocUve. 

\ 

English. 

Modern 

Isngua^. 

EIecti\-c(2). 

■ . ' . --'Ij 


rmc. 


*^»“irncc. 

Hi'tnry. 

I n il n s t rl nl 
^vnrk. 


C')MM?.:n- 
( lAL. 


History. 

SclOtlf t’. 

C u m m rrcliil 
uork. 


AOUICUI^ 
TO UAL. 


Knt;llsh. 

History. 

SrlcTUT. 

AqrUnlluri'. 


1 


Knqiish. 

Alqol>ra. 

Kc <1 tj o tnirs 
luirl Inctiijc 
tri.il tUatorjr. 
1 n cl 11 s t r I dl 
'sork. 


Knulish. 

Pinnp jtoom- 
ctry. 
Physic*. 

Oornmn or In- 
duxtrtni art*. 


Kni(lish. 

Solid geometry 
and aignhra. 
Chptnistry, 

Qermim or in- 
ilunrtalia^ 


noMK 

KCON’omICS. 


Kncllsti, 

History. 

5^ji i;cr. 

Hccrnr oconoiu- 
Ics. 


Knqlish. 

B u s i n 0 s I 
nrllhmctlc. 

I n d u s ( r i al 
history and 
oommordal 
” ork. (2j 


Knqilsh. 

Comrriprctftl 

pooqriiphy. 

DooVVocplng. 

S^«noKTaphy. 


Kngllsh. 
CommcrcUl 
woVk (2). 
Eli^ptlv® ( I h 


Eodfsh. 

A ri t h me U<r 
x' and .locounts 

I n d u $ t r 1 oJ 
work. 

ApIcuUuro. 


Kngltab. 

Phj-slea. 

Agriculture. 

Elective. 


English. 

Chomlstry. 

Aitioiakura.. 




English. 

A rithmctic 
nnd urconnt.s; 
Horticulturo. 


llOtnc conoiu- 
1Q9. 




English. ^ 
H oti.sA h o I (1 
ph}*slrs. 

nomrocononr 

ics. 

Elective. 


English. 

B o use ho 1 4 
chemistry. 
Home econom- 
ics. 

^loctlY^l). 


HIGH 8 CH 00 U Qg 

SCIENCE. 

A ,r ::ik';::,r:;::,.^::::;'':;:;";: r r 

.'trrofT,trbrt^ n" 7- T'' j i"^i» 

be iltmooslratiun. by the teacher ami not ex perimouUi' h7 Z 
I) lihysic^-while there is considerable excellent material ^ 

,„ 2 I ,„ ,„ 0„crX„r;l‘MlT,W 

... . Z'- l '"'“ ”‘ “ ‘“‘' “® ““ “ ">«>' "ill b» 

The way in which the .science work in Elvrin Hi.ri, tj i i , 

siiilliili^ 

C.1 W.J,. A topic i, ickc, „p; ,hc class is gi?cn a Xs of dlVcIi™. 

■ XxsXcf ;f.zx xxt- ci; iftV“"--“ 

-Xi^iXHrfEvrrxr'-^ 

s.,.,c Jiticisn.. ■ , "' ‘''■™'"'fJ » «I»" l» the 

Ihere are two ways of remedying this difficult^ Tha 

;rXrXzXlrr„li;x; S 
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It would be far more easy, however, to make application of the 
science work if the classes were composed of more homogeneous 
groups. Three great groups need the science work particularly ; boys 
W’ho will need it in iiithistry, boys who will use it on the farm, and 
girls who will need it in the home. Under the present arrangement 
it would be practicable' to^'divide the sections in such a way that 
persons w’ith similar interests would 'take the work at thd saine tiimc 
For instance, in two of the four sections of physics there is a majority 
of girls; in one, 18 girls and 6 boys; in another, 14 girls and 9 boys. 
Ten girls are faking chemistry with*27 boys. It is suggested that the 
six sections of chemistry and physics be divided as follows: That one 
section of physics and chemistry, each, be taught with special refer- 
ence to the home, one section with special reference to the farm, aiul 
one section with special reference to'industry' 

The separation of the pupils into groups of this sort ought to im- 
prove the work. It will continually^ remind tlijo teacher that there 
are applications to be made. There need be no vital change in the 
content of.the course. The needed change will he inaMe by more and 
better applications of the material studied. 

We also sdggost that a greater importance be granted to the study 
of health. The high school has no higher duty. 

GERMAN. 

Two years of German arc olTerod in the Elyria High School, in 
taking first-year German in the thwd year and r>3 taking second-year 
German in the foufth yean Stud/nts who wish to take four years of 
language are compelled t o dec/ two years of, ancient language, 
whether they wdsh to take it or not. Elyria is particiflarly fortunate - 
in having teachers who speak-the German language, whose pronuncia- 
tion is excellent, and whose knowledge of (lorman docs, not stop triUv=. 
the language. AVc believe that Elyria should make more of modern 
languages. AVe suggest that four yoar.s of one modern l<inguago !)> 
given. It may be that with ndcHtional time, the teachers, who arc 
amply prepared for it, tnay be able to make more use of the “direct 
method ” and still rest assured of proper college preparatioa. 


Four years are 'Offered in Latin, the usual sequence of Caesar,' 
Cicero, and Vergil being followed. In the fall semester there wore 
101 beginning Latin^ 64 reading Caesar, 31 reading Cicero,' and only 
19 riding Vergil. Four out of every five who begin this course 
. never begin the fourth year’s .work. If the rewards of the study 
to come^lgly in t^ work, thw would not cause com: 
Moults f ronu tW ’corns 

the ' 
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Romans and in the added knowledge of oiir own tongue which 
comes from a familiarity with the language which makes up so large 
a part of k. The first value Comes only to a small number, roughly 
20 per cent. The second comes only, after methods of teaching are 
employed definitely to attain that end. We suggest that the Latin 
teachers strive eagerly for two goals: (1) To keep out of Latin the 
children who ought never to take it and (2) by early and constant 
effort to show children how the Latin helps tlie English. This ou-dit 
to be a part of e^■er} classroom exorcise. ^ ^ 

ENGLISH. 

.Three years’ work in English is offered, the usual program being 
to omit It in the third year. It is taken by 231 in the first year, 158 
in the second year, and 100 in the fourth year. Twenty pupils in 
the third year mrc taking a course called commercial English and 
sale,.snianship. Literature is commonly studied three days a week- 
compo,.ition, oral and written, two days. Herrick and Damon’s New 
( omposition and Rhetoric is used in the composition worl^ through- 
out the .school, although seme of the beginning classes are ush.g 
-Lewis and Hosic’s new book. 

The litx>rature work is arranged as follows: ^ 

First year: 

First Imlf — 

A.xliimm, Prose Literature for Secondary .Schools. 

' .\slmiun, Moilern iVose and Poetry for Secondary Schoota. 

Sotiihl Jirilf— 

I van hoe. 

Merrlmut of Venice. 

Srronrf iH’ar: 

SIIf\s Marncr. 

Julius ('nesnr. 

. SiKwhc.i of Wnshlrittnn. Webster, and Lincoln. 

Myls of the King. 

_ Mslon of Sir 

Itiine of the Ancient Mnriner. 

Fourth year: 

Maraulny, Rspuy on Siumiel Jttiinson, 

Shnkesi)enrc. Mnebethj 
Hawthorne, House.of feeven Unities. 

Selected Ainericnn Voems. . 

Holies. Autocrat of the Br^iikfust Table. 

Several thin^ stand out in striking manner in this course: 
ri'h ^ efficiently related <u>Uhin itwlf as it miqht he 

Tfrs IS shown> several ways. There is hot sufficient coh-elation 


UAw.. w • a - ‘ »;orreiauon 

between th,e work m oral compositiph and the woYk of the remainder; 
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ACiet of the answers given by the classes; the English classes on days 
when oral expression was not definitely provided for were no excep- 
tions to this rule. Thr children talk when they are having “oral 
expression.’* The rest oi the time tiiey do not. 

The same thing is true of the relatiorisliip of the classics studied. 
If the teaclicrs were to take advantage of every opportunity, there 
would be more reference to other works that had gone before. In (lie 
classes in which comparisons were made, and the various works 
of literature were connected, better work was done. 

There is not suHicient emphasis upon the usr to which the English, 
classics are to be put. Obviously, the study of ’English literature 
should have as its main object the instillation of a love of reading, 
particularly the reading of books of the best sort. The Elyria High 
School properly starts with two collections of rather short select i(ms; 
and then settles down to intensive work for the rest of the course. 
When children spend 19 weeks on Ivaiihoe and The Merchant of 
Venice progress must of necessity be so slow tiiat th^ children do not 
“see the forest for the trees.” Much time is spent on the author’s 
life, unc.ssential details of construction, and unimportant niceties 
which plight just as well be spent on much mure extensive reading 
of a pleasurable sort.« * Wc suggest that many more works be read, 
just for the fun of reading them. 

By .starting with the short selections at the beginning, it is clear 
that the teachers realize that the children have interests of their own, 
and that the old-tiino way of beginning with the long novel w’as not 
successful. The particular selections which are used as a beginning 
are too abstract and loo much without adventure to appeal to the 
average high-school beginner. We suggest that these dry and \no<y 
selections be reserved until later in the course, when the student will 
have developed more taste for them. Begin with modern short 
stories and read “Treasure Island” before very long. 

There is probably not sufficient connect ion between writing or 
speaking and the study of technicalities of writing. Grammar as 
hich is the stjjhy of the elementary school. Rhetoric comes in the 
high school. It is hardly likely that the errors warned against 
early in the course will be recognized in their new setting late in the 
course. Wc asually learn when the need for learning arises. It 
grammar were reserved until need for it arises in connection with 
compositions, the problem of teaching it efficiently would be greatly 
simplified*. 

2, T)iere is a healthy teixdency to make literatu/re more readable, 
Burke has given way to Washington, Webster, and Lincoln; (he 
Idyls of t^)c King to American poems. Milton’s ShorteV Poems 
have booixpo.stponed until eollege, and pi^es of literaturo been 
deem^ wo^ctHy of teaii^ng less i|han 100 pages 
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3. There w excellent use of ohiective aids. Bulletin boards bfp 
ound in every room. Illu>;tinti ve material gathered from current 

in me imgiish classrooms in profusion.. 

4. Uere /.< <jreaf nerd for expcri'mentntim: There is little of the 
gro^nh apparent in the Engli.sh department which comes from l!,e 

onstant contact of alert and progre.sgive teacher.s witli one another^ 
Improve, non, s tl.ere nmlouhtedly have been. Good deGc]s are un-' 

One haTau' r f'oin one another. 

(. K ha all (he stnnor English; another all the sophomore- several 

iK-rs divide the fresh,,, an Latin and English an] his4.’ Th 
si, mild be more dmsmi, of the work and more dejiartmental meet- 
.ngs. in, order that good ideas may be d,,s..emi„ated a,.d grow ' 

Lnnj ^ Enulhh. Good habits in writ 

ten and oral Lnghsh can not be gained from school work bv occa 
Mona lessons m one subject only, hh ery teacher throughout Th 
Mhool should require and demand accnicv in e.t^-e.ssion Yet this 

MLi 111 an iiicidcntal wii,v. Wc lend thill tlic ICnfilisli de 

1 . tiiicii, iiaia,,,, till., a,, , d« 

I'lijlarJaci'”'’''''' "■* 

MAinEMATK'M. 

-1.^*1, thiia a^i,v iithcf 'jjirrz 1:1, 

fact that in l)>-ev,ous years algebra had been given only in the Jlc- 
ond year of the high school, a..d in 1910-17 it was adv-anced to The 
hrst. Next year there will be a small group electiim al«.hr« 

p.roportionately larger group in gcomctiy ^ ^ 

The matLeinatics work seems to be w'etl clone so far as it goe^. 
Thove IS httlc apid, cation of the work / me. but that is not usually 

found in high-school mathematics. Much of it is abstract but th«T 
IS what teachers usually want. ' but that 

The Monroe algebra ‘test and the Peabody algebra t^«t t 
g-ven. The Peal^y test was given by theTX peSnaTr xt 
Monroe test. was left to be given March 1, when it was designed to be 
giNcn. Through a mistake in the time element, the tesT was not 
gn en. as directed, and of course the results are, meaningless. 

a year those v^ho have had algebra' 

.year. There were no pupils of this grnde.in Elyria. It was K ' 

to those who were just beginning their swond halftyear’s work. . 
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The results, compared with pupils of similar advancement, are as 
follows: 

Klyria pupUs in algebra compared with others, 


M 

A1 

1 

A3 

A4 

B4 

^ 1 P4 

I.'ii'hi with 52/ pupils of I'rr cruf 

'ulirr I i»tcs . ' jr 0 1 

Elvr;:i ■ I chio' pupils 22 J 

Prr ernf. 
51 I 1 

Prr rent. 
Xi. 9 
5 3 

1 

Prr mil. 1 
■11 2 
22 1 1 

1 

1 Per cent. 
41 8 
26,4 

Per revt. Per eem 
32.1 4'. 

3 0; »M 

• r 


Kl\ ria is not doin^ the work tliat th<‘ sdiools in Nashville, Paducah. 
Owenshoro, hitesville, and Little Lock are doing. ConsiderahK- 
dillerence was loiiiul in the work of the iiidi\ idual teachers, but (hat 
i.s a matter to he handled by the prim ii)al ami is not of special intercut 
t(} the general }) 111 die. 


. ^ U. MtrHODS OF I’KACIllNa. 

Despite tlio emphasis tliut is placed up«n mutters pertaining to 
ndministration. tlie I'lograiii of studies, plivsiciil equiptiieiit, scltool 
Imildings, and tl»e lil;e, there is no more, importiint phase of higli- 
•school w 6 rk than the methods of teaching. It is hero that the success 
or failure of a particular line of work rests. The major efforts of the 
principal should be directed to increasing efliciencv here. Xe.ithcr 
s<-liool law, social pressure, nor finances stand in the way of imj)i'ove* 
incut in this particular. 

.l{e,aliyjng this, the o.bserver made every effort to obtain, as compre- 
hensivo and as uceiirate knowledge as ])ossible of the methods of 
teaching ii.se^ty teachers in the Kl.vria High School. This is dillicult 
to obtain. Classroom observation at best is bound to be unsatisfactory, 
Teacjicrs unaccustomed to visilojs are apt to be nervous, c,specially 
in the face of a surrc_^ A stranger in the room often disturbs the 
^ pupils. Chance oh.sci’vations of scattered recitations or portions of 
recitations often fail to reveal facts in their true light because of the 
necessary lack of familiarity «n the part of the oliscrver w.ith what 
has gone before. The.se difhciilties, while not eliminated, were mini- 
mized in the following way.s: 

I. Beloiv starting the survey the teachei-s were called together and 
Oc<iuainted in a general way with the plans, of the, observer. They ' 
were told that their difficulties wore a|)])recinted ; that •^hilc o 
^ .neee.ssity they were being viewed in a critical light, they were before 
“court o'f .star chamber”; that cvery,.effort would bo made to 
‘judge thci> work by standards that all would accept; and that before 
any definite recommendations were made, sufficient concrete data 
would be Advanced to substantiate the point. The teacber.s were 
asked to. no att$utipn to -the observer, Who prpi.nised tp tr^ ip 

piake htmsejf a^ incOnspiciip.ii^ as poi^ible. • v ? , 
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pupil, 


2 . During thef earlier days of the investigation "and as ’much as 
possible during Uie later days, the observer entered each classroom 
with nr before the class, took an inconspicuous place in the rear of 
tlic rooiiu and remained there iintil the close of the period Fiftv- 
three coinj)lcle recitations were ol)ser\wl'in this fashion.. In soine 
of the work, ])articuhirly in hiiiguage and inatheinatics cla.sses and 
111 lahoiatory periods, two and soinetiiuas three classes were Tisited 
Ml the same Imiir. Twenty-one classes were visited in this way. 

o'viird the. clo-e of the investigation' several tours of the school were 
made, tlieob.server remaining blit a few minutes in each room, verify- 
mg cerlaiirconcliisions fhnn jnevi.m- investigation and watchino the 
]irogress and coiiiicctedne.^s of the work. ' ~ 

lo olitiiin a more (01111)1010 knowledge of the work, the observer 
made a practice of seeing the teiielier teach the .same .section for three 
or four days in the same .snhjecl. In this way the eoiitiniiitv of (he 
•work was seen, and abnormalities of a single recitation were s,.,.ii 
more nearly in iheir true light. 

Five vm-iatioiis of classroom procedure were clearly distinguish- 
able III the Klyna Ilfgh School, namely, variation.s in— . 

[ 1 ) Tlio rosiKMisf-s K"lvt‘n by the impils. * ^ 

Uie relative eiuljbasis on ineuiory aix) on thunulir work 
<3) The'resiionsiMtityfor the work by teadu^r aft p 

(*1) The nifpliojiiion of umtorinl stmluHl In class, nutl 
^ (r>) The intorest of Iho pujflls In tlie class work. 

These are bo lie considered l.y the facility of the high .school in a 
tlioiightfiil way to determine if sm-li variation is eflicient, to ina-niify 
the strong points, and to eliminate (he weak ones. There are I few 
coVisidcrations in connection with each, however, that deserve men- 

tKAh. 

(/) The Tcepomes ,jhcn hy /a,;a 7 ..,__(),l,er things being equal, we 
should assume that loiige,’ answers by (lie pupils would be desirable, 
it should make for coiiliuuity of thought and better oral expression. 

It seems liaidly right, in English for example, to devote a day a 
week to oral comjxisitiun and then for the remainder of the' time to 
drseourage it. Short answcr.s. ho^ve^•er, are not necessarilv a bad 
thing. There is no nece.ssary objection to a rapid-fire review or to a 
nil net ^.'"'‘■3 <>f i* field. tSoiiic of the short answers were the direct 
n-ul( of bad (|uesliuning hal.its on the. part of (lie teachers,. and • . 

« here this IS the case, the short answer should be con.sidered a Jgnal 
• ot danger. These are discussed ii> orden: 

(a^) In tiio chis.st>s where short ttnswers are found many of the 
teachersJiaye a hal.it of tfsking ,quo,stiohs that end iir ^“jsn’t it « 

• the way if was,’’ pfo, . Questions &f this; 5^ 

■ , type ero mdm^tiojjs ;of bhrele-ss hreiynrn^^^^^ caWiI^ thinlang-^^® 



he is conducting a recitation. Almost no effort is required of the 
pupili. eitlier in remeinluu'ing material or organizing it. Illuslra- 
tJon> of this arc tiie following: * 


“A fnmi of ;:<»vrrnmfnt. ilisit w luii It wns?” 


“ Vi*ii fouml it \\nrih wlillr, iliUn't you?” 

“'rih'M. j| was a maittM* of hnvility railu-r t iuiii euviromnent, wasn't li': ‘ 
f 'omniori working plnco. wn^gi'l it?” 

“Hi* has thus far sncrooi)e<k Imsn't lir?** 


“Tlii* war was not ovvi* horn, was it?” 

“ lie sums it nil up. dot'sn’t he? ” * 

**li U‘lls how ilu‘ trivs an* an’aiipod. doosn't it?” 

'* There was a dislndpod sioiio, wasn't tlioro?” 

“They usually were iTT>niIe;:e(l eharachus. wauen't Itioy?** 

“Tlien. we practienlly^f^n*!*. don’t we?*“ 

'*‘Yonr figure pnnes it a tra]K*zoid, dupj^n t it?” 

A small number of ((nestions^^of this tv])o in a r(‘cltntinn enn do 
but little harm, and mo-^t te;ulu*is nsk ti rhetorical (|uostion occa- 
sionally. But when they arc mimrious they certainly do no good 
and frequently develop Imd Imhils. In general, ti question of this 
kind might just ns \v(*ll not be nsked. Nine times out of ten but 
one answer i.s possihlo. The teacher, in fact, makes an abortion to 
which the class lends passive assent. ' , 

In some of the classes in the Elyria High School questioning tjf 
^ thif^sort is too frequent to be eonsistent with ellicitmcy. Eonc 
teachers in ptirticuhu* sin in tliis diroctign. One teacher, for in- 
stance, asked 20 questions of this sort in }^r)-minute another 

18, anoyther 21, and another 16. - 

(h) Possibly more important- still in the encoiiragoincnt of short 
nnd incomplete answers is the inverted question tliaf ends in “ what.’' " 
The teacher wlm asks this question has in mind not a query to bo 
answcrcwl, Imt , a particular answer to be. acliievod. The teacher 
thinks'" first of the nnsw(*r wanted, repeats a portion of it, and then'- 
Cttlls upon the clns> to fill out tin* (hoiight. Tlie folloNving ^ries of 
questions and answers from an Ehigli^b class illustrates the point: 


(^. Then froai there he went tu what plueo? 

A. Salem. 

Q Whnt for? 

L a /r« preimre for <oIIcKe. 

(y vmlcr whom? 

A. Worcester. 

Q lie went where? 

Ay/i'o Bowiloln.^ 

I.onpfcllow .wns not mirh nn Intimate friend, was het 
A. No. 

Q. On h\% tlnlshin^, he went ^hereT 
To Sa^em. 
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■ Tlor^ls flnotl.er sorios of questions th„t -ave^ the snme resulh, .s 
liir as brevity of answers is cona'i'iiod: 

Mir hrUl must of his pusitlnus tlinm;:li friondslup with whom’” 

^‘Aixl tliu irtviu. pixulm-t uf his w rliin;: was what?’* “ 

“ Ilis whulr ;iim was lo mn\f P:u-|< h> wlmi - 

•• ir von iMi.l no,i,v,l. y.,u wlmt'nlH.nt his relations?" 

Ohliu^Ml tu nmv(' fu wliai litilu pl.icr? " 

“ Nrnror still tu witat phnoV" 

, “ i’lio unnie his humr was wliai?” 

OtI.CT quoslion,. to aiou- 11,0 s;,n,o « vpo. wl.ioh was found in almrsf 
(M ory (‘lass in tlu* scIhkvJ. are tiie fnllowin^: 



1 Ih‘ purpose of this ("NpiTinient i'^ what'’" 

.o:"" 

will 1,0 tho v,,lnnio :ii « 

;; Clvo .no .1,0 for.nnln f.„. „,„aci,l Tl,„t |. „,e ,n„„o for win.t?” 

Hint Is ,100,10,1 to u,.t wimfi Tnik „l„,„f 
“ SiU'-un was followed j,y wimt rtiler? ’*' 

“ ForU* nuKlilios \vliat?“ I 

It so.n,,s ll.nl s,,IIi,.io,,. oviy^n.-o in,^. I,oo„ ^i.en to show the se.-ions- 
n.-s of h,s |,„h„. A hen the ;-wh„t " » whom” is placed at the 

eu.l of he .pies.,,,,,, the teacher In.s alro.uly done a pood share of the 
"o. lc; the sentence and s..ftinp ,„.p ,,1 preparod; tlie pupil 1, as' but 
to j.iit one little-wonl ml,, the i»!a,e that is waitinp for it. This does 
not require pi-e,it alulity. nor do.-; it tend to ,lpvp|op it 
Nearly every teaeher in (he s.-hool, t„ „ or or less degree, has 
hej.alut of asking questions like this On,' teacher asked 42 que.s- 
lioiis of this-sortMii a single i.oriod. se'^^.al othe.-s between 30 and 40 
In a f.wv ea.;^s the ol,..,., ier w,u,|,l wait „.s long as five minutes for a 
Single question of anotlior tvtH\ 

In one of the t«'acliers (he bahit lt.id hecoiiu> so ingrained that it 
even appe«ro,1 m a writtn. assignment, which was to b“e copied by 
^ he ch.m-enjro,., the l,,,,,,.,l. The ...Sion Was. “Even withon't 
knowlnlgc of the h.stoneal setting, (he render of this address mns! 
feel, wliat cff(H‘ts? ” ' ; 

(c) Anotller facto.- in enco..raging b.ief ,,n.l incomplete nn.s(vers 
IS the habit that several tcfteliors have of asking questions that arc 
son cnee,s with a word or'two left out. requiring through manner or 
gesture, the.finp, Is to.fill in the gaps. Tt is about the same as the 
inverted what question” with the what left o< Such teaching 
reminds one of the puzzle page or of the “con^^I^on tests’* of the / 
^psychologist. The tencher frames the puzzle or the test; the pubil s 
supplies the missing wort}, -It k, needless. to toniark that in' t&W 
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case the teacher doe- too nmcl. of the" wd\'k, Illii?^trations of thia 
habit follotw (the portions s)M»l<('n hy th<‘ jhipils bcin^ put hi purtni- 
thcses) : . 

Wluit <li(l tlu’T iiH'nnV 'Hu* rl^ht to (sinrih*) frruii the (union). 

That imfins (stHvsshm). Tlu* Stutrs lu nmkc it Miull niul void). 

Wtmld tlioro h;iv^ anv dispiiir* if iljo <*nnslilutli)u had delinitfly , pro 

\l<lod r(»rtnln that !lu* Slates ndirlil '(do) or ini^lit not (do)? 

\N‘as the roii>i iim loll I'nr^nr a^'aiiispi be l Virginia and Koiitiieky resohii io:«> . , 
The thin;;s that are teotisli! utiuiial ) and the ihings tlmt are un- (nm>i n u 
tioiml). 

After Ih sioii he wnit to^i UronlJn' iii ) . 

J Ills habit is. not fnmnl a> 1 1 ei puMil ly ns some of (ho oljiors« but. 
no\Trthol( S-. it i- fuiiiplall (ikm lien. 

(d) Anotlier iacldr that caul I’ildiU's to (lie luiof answers is the 
habit wl^ich many of llu‘ teaeluas iiave of ropeatiii^^ the answer ^ixtai 
by tiio pupil. If the leaebei- were to repeat the answi‘r (‘Xactly as it 
is given, (lie hahit* weuhl not 1 h‘ so harmful, as it wotihl inaho the 
teacher realize the (‘''SiMitial iiieompleteui^ss of that answer. Hut tlie 
teacher, in his eagerness, usually piek.s cu^the fragment extracted 
from the pupil, re.'^e•ts it, and givo.s it forth in a more coinplcte sen- 
*tonce or in a new application. All this is work that the pu}>il should^ 
do. AnotUor dangm* arising from the rc^peated answer that ihe 
teacher, in his .cage I'lie.ss to ia*ar the correct an.swer, often falls to 
note mistakes. The pupil is encouraged to hlull an answer or give 
a jiortion of it — just enough tos<‘t the teacher going again. ' 

In every class where the answers are fragmeniarv or brief tho 
ohservcF^fntmd that tlio teaclier .was refloating the answer. Nearly 
all the toiK’hc>e did tliis more or less. So far as the observer could 
estimate, onede^icr repeated firactically "every answer given by Uie 
class. He conbted over (>0 successive repetitions before turning his 
attention to .something else. lie observed live recitations with more 
than 00 niiswiN-s^ejieated .by the teacher, fmir with', from 40 to 00 
repetitions, aiiilr 0 with inUre than 20 repetitions, not co%iting the 
ones jnsT meii^)ne<l. 

Ill a few dlses be noted places where the juifiils’ answers and the 
teachers re/etitkms did not agiw. Such occurrences are particu- 
larly hiul. U'hc following are a few illustrations of this: . 

‘‘Agrec’^ person and iinniher.” “Yes. in person and gender.” 

“ A circle.’A “ Yes. a circle is a plane figure, isn’t itf ” 

“In the plaiie.” “ When they lie in the plane. yCvS.” 

“ Line.” “ A^ straight line, yes, or the side of a parallelogram,” 

“ France.” “ Yes, Spain.” 

“ After the Rcvolutihiiary “ Yesj during the Revblutionmry 

Wat.” - ^ ^ . 

^ : -Sie ddrfte sprf^hexv’^ Yes, §ie durff;en ^recheja»” 

■ ' - A ■-< ■ . ' j ' ■ '*■" 
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“Kr (lurf sprephen.’’ “Ja, emlMi f ^ 

\V'as soil das^’ “Ja, was soil deim das." - 
“ Du sollte Ip/nen.’^ “ Ja, d„ solltJ^t Kyncn.” . ' 

(-■) Anotlier bud habit, closi^ly airicKo this, is the “Tes” habit 
.T be leacher in this case contiiiuully aiipioves or disapproves of what ' 
" liiipi .says, llie teacher culls upon the pupil to nhswei the ques- 
t "U. Ihe pu,,il smsried ont starts upon his answer leisurely The 
others ,n the c a.^s sit hack. kiloVin, that they are not to be held 
esp. , Slide for the correctness, of 

«ho ,s reeitin^ awaiting. .,„,e sign as to whet her or L 

, ,'e.s ora ‘no Ks coming. He leaves his forlmd mad open as 

huio ns possible. The teacher who continually ji„lgv..s the correct- 
M .V. „f f 10 p,,,„l.s answers ,s hke a •black cloth absorbing the ravs 
Of simliglit. I he teacher might as well ho a mirror reflecting to the 

• be 1 Z r..sponsible as to 

A few of the teachers in Elyria have a hiul attack of this habi't 
ne teacher .says •• ves or “ no” every time a ehil.l answers An- 

< lu.p docs 1 every time that he does not repent an answer. The 
liMiHt i.-s milch’ t^)o fnMjuont, 

(/) Another tendency which makes for brevity in response is the 
nbi .wlimh some of the leael.crs display when; after explaining « 
poi d or n.nkmg a short ihseussion. they inquire of the class. “Is- 
(bat eh ai . or Do you see the point ? ” ()f eonrse the only answer 
suidlv given IS (hdy once in all ,|.e classes visited ^us there 

Most of ns who have been higlrschool pupils at some time 
’tlH'' .IV our lives remember with considerable woiuler how often wc ' 
u( called upon in cluss for the exact portion of the lesson which 
«e ‘ ><1 not know well. We were aceiistomed to give our teachers ‘ 
credit for- almost siiperimtural insight into mir-.foihje.s. Rut this 

' Mhole^ofth ■ I ^ h'""! " H...t we understood the . 
c l lie of the 1CS.SOI1. and only realized that w'e, did not when we were 

.•..Ileal npon .^ir the rcsnils. This only goes to show that we nmv 
link we um erstund someHiihg wk«i we really ,to not,\nd th'o 
veay rtcciinifely to,deternime our mulerstanding is „ot to ask us 
. wi.ether we do or m.t, b.ntjo call for an lyiplication of the knowledge 
111 <incstion ©r to drill upon it. . ^ 

P™C‘Ple which several of the Elyria 
. High School eachers have failed to apply. -One teache‘r in par- 
t.cular conducts his recitations by interspersing a series of talks with 
^ few questions, many of which are of tjie Is that ci^r-’Atype, 
lyitcre-such 4 (Hiesb()n i> asked the teacher RhdtiW 
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{2) Thought venm rru mory recitation depending 

mainly upon memory work is not in itself a bad thing. Surely one 
of the grofft aims of school attoiulance is obtaining and holding fast 
mncli knoNvledge of a great variety of things. Thought work itself 
must hi dependent upon a^cal of memory work, because one can 
not think with accuracy^^^ to good purpose \vitliout a soli<l basl nf 
fact. To that extent the tvCy types of work combine. Some of the 
teachers in Elyria High Sc^iool. bo'^ver, confine the greater part 
i;()l the work to tlie mere recitation of facts from tcxtbooks'ur from 
topical outlines. Tliere can bo hut tw(t reasons for such procedure. 
One is that the teacher htdieves firmly in tlie doctrine of formal 
discipline, resting the methods of teaching U]H)U the assuinjition that 
all w6rk, so. long it is well done, will strengthen the mind and 
yield dis^djiline. The other reason is that those teachers hn\o no 
clear ^ idea (»f why they are teaching or of what they wish to 
aeeoinplish. 

The mere fact that .‘iome of the teacliers are doing more than mere 
memory work suggests that others cmiM do more in that direction. 
The ultimate solution of this prohlem lies in a change of id(Mis on 
the part of the toncliers tlieinselvos. A teaclier can teach successfully 
by no method but his own. A teaclier can aim in no direction hut 
Jtlint which lie himself dceins worthy. The basic cause of this dilTer- 
ence in method l^es. therefore, in the tlicory of tcaeliings hold by the 
individual teacher. Iniprovwnent must be the result of changed 
ideas. . • • 


(^) T?ie rchifire rC'<pon.^ihintj/ of teacher and pupil, — This diver- 
gence of iuet|iod is aht) a. result «»f diverging ideas on (lie part of i';c 
teacliers. The one group apparently believes tliat the way to edu- 
cate a pupil is to rejiress him. Education is a matter bf bolding 
down the individual, of rcpre^^ing the wrong resp'onses, of encourag- 
ing passive assimilation. To the other group, education is a matter 
of encouraging an individual to act, to think for hinis<.df, to assume 
responsibility. It is much like the ohl the(dogical doctrine of (uigi- 
nal good and original sin. The one meant encouragement; the other, 
repression. J^ossibly (he truth lies between the t^tVnnes. 

(4) appUoQtion of innierial studied, — The varying ideas back 
of varying practice in this respect lie in the opposing theories in re- 
gard to theiise of subject matter. One group believes that any sub- 
ject matter carefully learned will be applied in time need. Tlio 
otlier believes that the only way to bo sure of the proper application 
of material is to make this application while the material is boiifg 
xlearned. No individual can decide this guestion for all teachers, and 
i^t jrequires^nsideration. The growth of the case method in llio 
schools, and ih^ development of the intense system in the sWdy 
of m^dieme, p^int to 
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(5) IntereHt ver.us cfforL^'V^s■o opposing ideas of successful 
acl.ing June caused the diffcnug practice in this particular which 

. 'n this school. . The hard, distastefnl work that men arc 

c on, pc led o^^^^ 

(I I of tniiriipli tliat comes from compelling people to 

h th.i take.s etfort. 1 he sluggislme.^.< «f classes driven bv force 
he stimnlytion of work done for the work itself or for its le<dtiniate 
■M>pl>cat,ons. have led other teachers to a belief in the doctrine of 
merest. Here, again the sohition lies in a change of ideas 
nr rcm»/j/.~M,wy of these , divergences are le-dtiinaVa It i, 
ent,rel,v w.thinihe Immi.ls of possibility that the.se twmhers ai^ doing 

Sher" "iTw Tl r\ ' for 

ti Mot nor. It Would l>o lu^ttor Iwiwpx’or i-f i 

1 . ) I , , ’ ^ iiu'tlitHls Wore consoioij*5l\,' 

adopted by the teachers in the light of the e.vi.eriences and ideas of 
o. lei teachers. Kaoh teacher should know whnt the practices of 
■A'., n.;c, ,„d hi, „„„„„„ »' «'« 

vi.H bv thv b.„„l. „S. fo,v I..V, 

• n dege. Many frank y .say that they have noOseen a.cla.ss taught 
•V another in yea,-s. Day by day they go through the routJn^of 
lur tasks hoping that they are doing the right thing. h„t In.ving ,«> 

. ndard o fcompan.soi, other than their own e.^peHe„ee. Srb 
n s m adjoining ropms. different methods of approaching reiidts 
of o her )ne hods arc unknown to them. A phvsician or a lawyer 

Z’H'umr ■' profession in a very 

see,r‘'’'‘' f n 'f teacher as n„rhv 

6 ci„ ns of the same class as possible. One teacher tenches four sec‘- 

t ions of senior F.nghs^ another four sections of sophomore Fuglish 
nno her al the history taiight.to juniors and seniors. One tefcl ct 

tea. les only beginning Latin, another only Co^ar. This prai^i e 
applies thcougjioiit the school. ‘ ■ >is practi.e 

This isolation has preyeaited growth. A teacher with almost no 
me.hanical faults teaches within 30 feet of a teacher who is ns 
faulty on mofhnnicnl details as any in the school. Another teacher 
Tl ho teaches with the sole jniipose of storing the memory of hei-l 
pnpils IS separated only by. a partition from a teacher ^ho Ustimu- 
Inting^oiight in his pupils as much as any teacher the observer has 


iniprovcment. The remedy lies iri breaking down the isolation 
haln^'^rST* ” .«na f*«qucnt cWewnces wQnld 
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tioiis whicli tin* teacher roulcl not see. He could relate the procedure 
of o'Uicr cinsses. He could act as a niediuin for the exchange of ideas, 

Fitculty meetings for (he study and discussion of opposing educa- 
^ tional the< riC'^ would pro<!ufc a iiioro alcil attack on educational 
probleHis. Dcpartnuortal lueetings and assignkig different clussts to 
(cuchcis w(juld help. Three tiiiudiers were teaching Ivanhoo to sr<*- 
ond-term fi‘eslinuMi. One had a truly excellent idea for teaching it. 
It would hii\e been desirable for tho-<» teachers to discuss inetluuls 
of presentation before taking nj> the book; but each taugbt in his 
own wa}^ and without ’ kn()wle<lgo of what the others were doing. 
Had four r<':u*hers eaclKtaiiirht a sc(‘tioii on ^^'a.shingtol^s Farewell 
Address iii'^tejid of one. and laid theie been discussion before taking 
^ it up, surely a better attack could have been made. 

Wc therefore make the. following reeoininendations: 

1. d’lial tlic principal obseru* a> many of the teaclicrs as he can, 
and that ho spend as iniicli of his time in supervision's po.ssible in 
or(U»r that he luiiy note and remove mechanical erroi-s in teaching 
nn<l serve as a means of communicating snccesstul practice from 
teaclier to teacher. 

2. Thtit a series of faculty meetings be devoted to thc’finditigs of 
this section of the survey. Improvement can only cc.me f din a frank 
and full discus.sion of tlu* points mentioned. A teacher can teach hv 
no method but his own. 

^ 3. That the problem of memory ^versus thought be considered, and 
that works like l)cwey*s Ihnr U'e Thh\h\^ Me Murry s flow to Stiuhj^ 
and Strayer and Northswordu’^s How to Tvach be read. 

*4. That the prohlein of the relative responsibility of teacher and 
pupil be considered, *i*)ossil)ly with the above hooks. 

Y>. That the problem of applications he given consideration. 

G. That the problem of interest versus effort be considered in con- 
nection witli Dewey s notJ Effort. 

7. That toachei's be given euu-y opportunity to visit the classes of 
their colleagues. 

8. That teachers he encoiirafted lo pair off for mutual criticism 

for the iinprovomont of their teaclung. - \ 

9. That teachers be given a greater number of different sections 
to touch, and that where this is done departmental meetings be en- 
couraged. 

HI. THF. ADMINISTRATION OF THE HIGH 8C1UX)L, 

MBRAllY. 


^ There is a fairly good school lihrivry of some 1,200 voluixiea ar- 
jptpgedgalong sidc^ of the senioi’ study b^Ih It contains a num- 
of usual jt^f^^nesp v^ork» and o$^ections. j^s stronger in. 

V: ", . . . - . ^ - •- - ^ 
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histoi 7 and science than in English. It has no regular librarian ‘ 

This library 1ms two sources of revenue. Abont $00 a year comes 
from an endowment left to the library years ago. A varying s.im 
IS receivecl annually fron, the .sale of tiekets to the conmmnctment' 

1 C- 1 ^OS* 

No regular system appears to have been devised for the expendi- 
ture of the money. If the Elyria High School is to keep abreast 
of the times a good, up-fo-date library must be maintained. Wo 
lecommend that instead of buying books by the haphattard method 
of the past, a budget system be introduced, with definite amounts 
apiKopriated to inembors of the various departments who need ref- 
erence inatenah 

The present arrangement with the city library, whereby pupils 
TV ho hold curds may read there during tl.e first period, is' nnsafis-' 
Tactory. It limits the privilege to a few pupils, and for the nmn- 
mldhig” advantage of it, only a short time is left for 

8UPKKVISED STCDY. 

One of the latest ideas in liigli-school work is “supervised study ” 

* something to correct the niml'oss 

1 of activity which is found in the din and tumult of the study' 
hall and in the family gathering in the home, where few pupils 
have opportunity to study uninterruptedly. One remedy that has ' 
brvn .sngges ed for tins is to lengthen the class perioil. ami to devote 
a portion of it to recitation and a portion to study under the direct ■ 
suiiervtston of the teacher. This has been said' to produce gM' 
fc.Mlts, and there are many advocates of this measure as there are 
, high-.sdiool tciichers are neutral. ' 

The Hyria High School has an excelKuit op|)ortimitv to do some 
constructive work tn this regard. We frankly do not know whether 

91 not the proper sort of, study will result from lengthenimr the 
peiiods and devpting chi,s.s time to it. Probably more will come 
' tunil v^fl tonchiiig. . Rut the arrangement of cliisses<^frords oppor- 
unil y for an e.xcellent ex,ieriment. At present, of the eight pcrLl.s 
tm-?° first and the In.st are used only for a.ssemblv. hiborn- 

y periods, and the like. We recommend that in certain cln.sses 
of the second^ and seventh periods, a tonchef be allowed to sta^ - 
earlier_or contmue later tlyan u.sual, so that tho periods may contain ' 

60 to 70 minutes. This would allow supervised Study to^be tried 
ont in those ejas^s, and the principal^coiild watch the results and'^^ 
compart*: classes not, on tS .sarne'pioii. 

Elyria: woujd^nbw.wh^ i 


'.Ml 


-hr*—! Tj 
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THK MAUKING SYSTKM. 

In the Elyria High ScIh)o1 a perccntf\ge system of marldng^is used. 
By that meant tlnii tin* pupils arc ninkc(l upon the.basis of tlunr 
work, absolute perfection being signifTed by 100 per cent, absolute 
failure by 0 per cent. • 0 rack’s are supposed to bf entered nearly every 
day. The average of those is turned in to the section tcncheys once* a 
inontli, to ho transferred to cards, ^'I'-hesc cards are given to the 
pupils tx) take to their pa renter" At tlie close of each semester the 
monthly grades are avrfageil. If the pu]>il receives a grade of 7a 
per cent or above, he is cnu'-idt'nHl to have eomjileted the co!ii‘se 
snccessfullyj If ho leceixes 74 ])er cent oi* les<, he fails in the course, 
receiver no credit.. ami if he desires credit in that course he intmt 
repeat it. 

It is a recognized fact that through the country as a ^hole there 
is little unifonnity in grading. Dr. k'. J. Kelly in his study of 
“Teacher’s Marks’' substantiated the coiiclu.^ions*of many that had 
goiu' before him, that'tluu'c is the widest variation. AVlnu'c courses of 
study are detm-inined for the pu])ils. and little choice is left to tlie 
individual, wide variafion is merely unfair to the pupil. He knows 
that for eertain re-ulls one teaeher will assign a eeilain “grade”; 
with another, a totally different grade. He can merely -resign him- 
self to hi.s fate, and hope to gel an “easy” teacher during the next 
semester. In a school like the Klyria High School, however, where 
there are large nuinl)ers of ])Upils and only (hkee set curricula, and 
considerable el('<tion Willi in enh riinirnlnm, wid(*. variation in 
marking is not only iinjn.^t to' the pupil, but it tends tohandica]:> tlie 
sv.-tciu of election. A ptijul is often prevented from going on with 
work that he knows he ought to take because of the abnormally high 
standards of those who teach it. 

, It was because of this pliase of the problem, that the investigator 
luldresscd himself to a study of the marking system and the varia- 
tions in mnrihng amon'g tlie various teachers. 

Lists of the grades given for the seincsler'’s w(»rk (fall of 191fi) 
Were procured, iirranged so that it w’as relatively eRsy to determine 
the teacher’s name, the gra<lc and sox of pupils, and subject in which 
the inl^rk was 'I'liesc grades were the final grades in the 

courses taken, determining the promotion or failure of the student. 
The grades were then tabulated according to several classifications. 
It was obviously a. .statistical task of too great extent to transcribe 
and tabulate in several different.Avays each numerical grade. The in- 
vestigatpr arbitrarily divided the grades into five groups, namely, 
JOp-95^'^ 94-89, 88-83, 82-75, and 74^* All the failures were placed 
in the last grotip. These’ grades were Then tt^nsferred>on cards^ of 
wlxieh the fbUowingJs an Uluatraltiom v 
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h 

Teacher (Miss Terry). History III. 2,30. 

% 


100-95 j 04-89 

88-83 

82-75 

74-0 

TotnI. 

Ho\'s, , .. 
(liris 

1 1 II 

I ' TTM 

iiir 

III 

1111 

11 

13 

12 

ToUJ 

i 

^ i ii i 

11 

11 

= «[ 

7 

C 

4 

25 




— 


• Tlie data, after bciii^ transTcrred to the «irds, were assembled in 
^nrmus^wnys, m each .Cse the total nun, her of grades of a part „1 
ben.g totaled before the .percentages /ere fi^.red.' Ce tein 

conclusions from this study follow • - 

ai/J/sr""' the school as a whole is 


100-95 
6 per c*ent. 


•J4-S9 8,S^S3 82-75 ' ' 74-0 

„ 30 per cent. 13 per cent 

2. The teachers in Elyria High School do not vary widely in their 
marking either of boys and girls, or of freshmen, sophomores, junits 
01 .seniors; nor is there any special difference in the wav men aTd 
omen teachers mark. In other words, the general distribution- of 
maiks for the^ groups is about like that for the school as a whole 

Aforfr^ m the Elyria Ifi^h Echool. 


PopUs. 


100-05 


Triiool aa a whole. , 


Il'V.S. 

Oirs, 


Kentors. 



^n,iliomt<rei. 
I r shincu. . . 


PfT cent. 
6 


H-m 


10 

0 

Jl 


Mt n t'*.vher3 

^Vomrnteachan.. 


Per cent. 
17 

16 

17 

16 

16 

10 

15 

20 

16 


88-83 


Per etru. 
28 

27 
20 

25. 

28 

27 
20 

29 

28 


82-76 


Per etru. 


74-0 


Percenr. 

13 

16 

• 12 

MO 

14 

15 
IS 

14 

13 


StudenU receiving tnark4 of 95 to 100 per cent. 
In the department of — 

Per c^Dt. 

German 20 

Asrlculuire jo 

History 9 

Mathematics 9 

Ijitln Y 


In the department of — 

‘ Per cm 

Home ecoiioiiilcs 

Oommeroe 1 

English \ 

Science , 

Indnstrtal arts 


otbei^ ^ “o*» difficult to. pass jn some departmMte than 


m 
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Students failing in the diffcrnit drimrtincttts. 
In the depaftncnt of — 


Per rent. 

21 


Mat hematics 

Latin 1 18 

History IS 

Science IT 

Commerce 13 


In the <!eimrtinent of — 


EnjrlisW 

Mcrhanic* arts _ 

German 

Ajxriculture , 

llttine (X'euuiiiic: 


Per cent. 

1?* 

0 




5. One mark does not mean the same tliin*; in one department tiiat 
it means in anotlier. Tlie fol^o^vinp data show tliat: 

Per c(mf of siudcntu receiving ccr/«in marks. 


Ori'rihj 

m'-nts. 


1 100 1 

(M-S9 i 

d>;-H3 ! 

82-76 

74-0 


\ 

\ 


I't r (■( v;. 1 

/'f r ernt. 

I’rr crnl. 

Per cent. 1 

i>r cent. 

Honu'i’conoftilt^ 


7 ' 

* Id ■ 

3fl 

3fl 

3 

Commerce 



1 ' ■ 

20 

12 

.SO 

13 

German 



20 

l.S 

23 

34 1 

^ S 

MtH'hunle ;irt s 



1 i 

24 . 

1 :w 

33 

0 

Latin , 




10 ' 

' 37 

29 

18 

English 



4 j 

in ' 

' 2S 

37 

13 

History 



9 1 

20 I 

I 19 

33 

18 

AEriai.turr 



10 ! 

22 1 

1 47 

16 

6 

Science 



1 1 

12 1 

1 27 

40 

17 

Molhemulles 



9 ■ 

19 

23 

27 

21 


0. A mark does not mean the same thing with one teacher that it 
means with another. The following table show’s that. Here each 
.teacher in the Elyria High Schuol is designated by a letter. Coupled 
with this is the percentage of his classes which he has marked within 
the group noted : • 

Mnrking.% of the different trarhm. 




j; 

lOo-W 

j 


K2-7.7 '1 

74-0 

/Vr c(. 

Per cl 

Per c(. 

i 

per cl. 1 

per cl. 

r 20 

n 2 H f 

R 47 

J .S3 1 

Q 30 

n. j:i 

2:1 , 


11 51 , 

1 29 

K l.S ' 

A ?2 1 

r... . 31 .' 

. . .SO 

V 24 

T l.*> ! 

It 22 

V <37 . 

0 43 

.X... . .23 

D n 

‘ 21 

. \ 37 

H n 

N IS 

o n 

r 20 

■A 37 

0 40 

M 17 

M 10 

T 2>-1 

r V> 

O 37 

J 17 - 

U 10 

N *4' 

0 3.S 

V 37 

T 15 

X 8 

W 2h 

K 34 

U 30 

S 14 

n.* 7 

K 19 

M 31 

F......36 

W....13 

1. 7 

O.. .10 

K.... 30 

1' 34 

0 12 

O 0 

T 19 

O 2H 

K 34 

-0 12 

W 5 

*H 17 

H 24 

X 33 

e....l.ii 

A... 4 

M 17 

a 23 

C 32 

K,.,J 10 

r 4 

9.. 17 

1’ 23 

A.,.. 31 

e. - ..H 

. S 4 

K ^ 

V 10 

1' IS ' 



V .8 

E.. . .0 

J 3 

G H 

-V. 32 

T W 

A 6 

U 3 

0 H 

L 

1). 58 

O, ...A 

V 1 

X 13 

.0 20 

K .30 

R a 

Q-. 1 

1 13 


> M* 3.^ 

F 5 

r . 1 

Q.. . n 

a....: H 

N 2S 

E a 

n: : 0 

J 

W 12 

« 33 

1 2 


r:;;::;:? 

E 


4).- ^ 2 








ii 
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Te..cl,ors P, h/k, T, D, and O are clearly giving more mark, 
fr<MH Oo per cent to 100 per cent than the best judgnfent of all- the 
uKlieis vould warrant. In the same way teachers Q. L, V X N 

n,‘ ; i ^ indicate. When 

ic oao ler ails 30 per cent of all the pupils with whom he aomcs 

n contact, while another fail,, but 2 per cent, something is wrong 
Om. teacher is eiihcr o.xcecdiiigly good and the other exceedingly bad 
or one ha.s standards'mn^l. higher than other.,, and one has stfndard^ 
inc h low er .han others. ■ Pupils will gravitate from 'the classes of 

inent w mV^' ^°"-'.h/!>i'o <he inovo- 

niuit will be in the opposite direciion in the firni^mn. Surely it 

wo.Ud be much better for the teachers to have standards more nearly 


7. Some teachers in Elyria High School do not mark bovs and girls 
n the same w ay. Some favor boy.,,.«„u, girl; .some failmC lSs! 
omo more girls. The mnt i> not as important as the other. i,.i?i 
mcstigation bring., out several cases in which mention of it to the 
teacher may do some good. •Teacher^ B. K, L, M. V. and X fail 
a .arger percentage of ho 3 s than girls, while teachers J. O. Q, S, and 
ail a larger i.errentap. of girls than bo, s. It seems hardly prob- 
able that such wide varialion.s slnaild exist. The other teachers aVe 
not niakmg wide difleronces in their judgments of bovs and girls. 

S. I he school .at present has a Well-defined standard of marking 
There are not wide variations from ibis in large groups. Individuals 
»r„l departments, however, do va/v widely. It would he a good thing 
ur .he principal to talk with the teachers who vary most widely 
fmm the standarjls set down by the combined judgment of the rest 
the school, and try to ascertain the causes for either the poor 
caching and high standards or good teaching and low standifrds. 
Hiore .hould not be such wide variafion from teacher to teacher 
9. Experience in nian.v studios of marking, and in variations in all 
other phases of Inniian abilities, shows that peopld vary about ns the 
|‘m;.-m„I curve of distrH^^ Where a five.tep sLle isCnl- 

-W , . . D and L— it has been found that under noinial cir- 

mnstances about 3 per cent fall into the A group, about 22 per cent 
n dm B group, about oO per cent in the C group, about 22 por'cent in 
the D group and almiit 3 per cent in the E group. It seems that the 

1 j^i, ’''r*? pi obnble-that ns many as 20 per cent of a class 

cmi'ld t and we fail to see how a teacher 

CO d r^t content with from 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the children 
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COMMERCE— continued. 


Witshinpton, Mo_ 


$100 

Misitawakn, Ind i ^3 

Ind 

i 0/ito 

^^‘;lllko^lrlm, ml 

Nf'blesvIIIc, Ind 

I'; 1st Clilon^, lncl_ 

H.'irvcy, Kans 

Kt‘;ivm\vorth, Knns 

dunrtion City, Knrts 54 

(ii'anirc City, ” 

li.'imcr S[)ring3, Kans I.” 50 

Aurora, III 

li'K-kford, Til 

Ib'ar.jj. Ind 

Nji^IivilK*, ,Tcnn__ 

S-auIi'lkMid, Ind__ 

(.Jj'eensburg, Ind _ 


— 81 

73 
72 
72 
60 
60 


nOMK ECONOMICS. 

rv Kalh, in 

Snti Antonio, Tex 

^\■;^ukcga^f, III 

fnvciisburg, Ind 

Nashville, Tenn 

HiiTvey. in 

Henrt, Ind 70 

' (*2 

it 

(M 
60 
4S 


17-1 

83 

.S3 

81 

70 

77 


Nnhlesvillo, Ind 

L'fpria, Ohio - -I" 

M islanvaka, Ind 

III ” 

H-t*(’kford, in 

.Tunrtion City, Kans 4c 

4r» 


-I?onnor Springs. Kans 

Maple l4jke, Minn ‘ 44 

Knst Aurora, III JI** 

i'Jist Chicago, Ind 1 ^ 

IlHssell, Kaus-, 


30 
36 

, 86 

i.eavenworth, Kans 35 

LATIN. 

iiaple Lake, III ‘ ^44 

l:nlverslty High, Chicago, III 174 

liiissoll, Kans 

i:iKln. Ill jgg 

Mishawaka, Ind..,., , 12^ 

Sun Antonio,. Tei. „ ' " ' ma 

.Harvey, HI 

South .Bend, iha..i^^j. V ^ \ 


Continued. “ 

i^TiN— -continued. 

Junction City, Kans y;., 

i'lyrUi. Ohio 

I^ven worth, Kans.' ” 7.-, 

J>e Kalb. 1)1 ^ ~ ~ 

Washington. Mo ~ 

I'-ast Aurora, III 

Mount Carroll, III 


AVaukegan. Ill ___ 
Noblosville. Ind__ 

Brazil, Ind.'^ 

Morgan I»urk, IlL 
Oranite City, IU__ 

Uockford, III 

Norfolk, Nehr^_. 

Hoonvlllo, Mo 

Croensburg, Ind__ 


1 

02 

61 

61 

ni 


h2 

J.S 

40 


matiikmatics. 

University High, Chicago, Il]__. 

Ml.shawaka, Ind 

Ki.gin, 111 

Maple Lake. Minn 

Qi^^e City, III 

I-iasfnhicago, Ind 

i>e Kalb, nil 

San Antonio, Tex 

Harvey, 111 1 

tUvria, Ohio ^ 

Waukegan, in “ 

South Rend, I rid (5.. 

'^ist Aurora, III 1 gj* 

Rockford, III 59 

RoonvIIIe, Ind — 

Brazil, Ind 

oavenvvorth, Knns 

Greensburg, Ind ~ 

Morgan Park. 

NoblesvlIIe, Ind-__,^ 

Norfolk, Nebr 

Washington, Mo 4^ 

Ronner -Springs, Kans ” 11 .^ aS 

Russell, kans. 34 

JUDcUon City, Kans— 33 
Mount Carroll, HI 30 


300 


82 

74 

69 

Cl) 

67 


r».s 

56 

56 

54 

5:1 

52 

42 


cNousa. 

He Kalb, 111 

HIstmwaka, Ind^ 
Ch|o^ la 
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Costs per 1,000 siudeni hours of various subjects in Elyria Eigh School com- 
pared vith other itmod. 


ENOusH — continued. 


^gln. 111 - 

$84 

narvoy. Ill 

71 

Waukegan. Ill . 

09 

San Antonio, Tex 

_ ns 

South Bend. In«l 

1 -.. 06 

East Aurora, 111 

58 

Bo(hivillt‘. Mo _ - 

■ 7. 1 

Elyria^ OAfo._* 

7} 

I>eavenworth, Kims . 


Rock/onj, III 


GreensKiirg, Iml 

51 

Noble.sville, Ind 

50 

Brazil, Ind 

^ 49 

Maple Lake, Minn — 

1 47 

Morpin Park. Ill 

44 

Junction City, Kaiis..- 

.. 13 

Mount Carroll, III 

40 

Granite City, 111 

. 30 

Bonner Springs. Knns 

... :48 


natureI. eciENGE — Continued. 


W.uiko^Mn, IIL 




MObEEN LANM A<;V> 

Sun Anloulo, Ti*x 

EUtln. Ill 

Miahav^ku. ln*i 

De Kalb. Ill 

East ('htcafco. 1ml 

WauUoj^nn. 111-.,-.. 

Harvey, 111 -1 1 — 

East Aun»ru, III 

Noblcsvllle. Iml 

‘ Blyrin. Ohio 

Qreensburg, Incl 

South B«»nd, Iml 

Rockford. Ill 

I^ea von worth, Kaas 

Washington. Mo 

Rrazll, Ind s\ 

Junction City, Kans 

Boon V I He, Mu 

Bonner SprtngR, Kuns 

Norfolk, Nebr 

Rujwcll,- Kans^ 

Maple I-Ake, Minn -v-- 

Qranlte City, 111—. 


lit 

lOU 

98 

06 

82 

81 

80 

78 

08 

on 

65 

63 

02 

01 

‘61 

54 

63 

43 

42 

87 

S3 


NATURAL eCTENCR 


% 

De Kalb, III 

^ linlvertUi^ HUlii, Ohicugo, III— *_ 


140 

130 


J\u>l ' HM 

Hnrvey, 111 

U»t 

l^isi Anno’a, 111. 


Elgin. Ill J 

s . 

Morgntj Park, Ill__ 

7 i 

S:u> .\?itoiuo. Tex 

r.s 

Botnier Springs. Kens 

r-, 

Mnple Lake. Mlmi. 

_ __ -■ til 

South Boml. Ind 

(\2r 

Mishnwnkn. lnd__ 

«;i> 

Mount Curroll, 1I1,_ 

. do 

Itoonvillo. Mo. . _ 

.“.S 

(irnnlte ('lity, Iml 

.'»a 

Kusseil. Knn': . ___i 

."'G 

Ohio 

0 > 

Norfiilk. Nchr 

___ __ . .“t 

Lenvenworlh. Kans 

.M 

r. te./il. Ind 


Itockford, 111 

^ 50 

■^NohuVriUo, Ind 

:»d 

Ore(*nsburg, Ind 

^ 49 

.hUKlion <’lt\\ Kans . 

M 

WnKhinsrton. Mo 

:v» 

Uusarll. Kans 

:m 

Washington. Mo 

34 

Norfolk, Nebr 

28 

INUr.STRIAr. 

\RTH. 

JuiH'tiAfV rTTtv, Knns . 

148 

Elgin, 111 

139 

Aurora, 111 - - 

_ 133 

De Kail), 111 

2-5 I2s 

Waukegan, 111 

122 

South Bend, Ind 

111 

BoonvIlle, Mo 

los 

Snn Antonio, Tex 

\0:\ 

Mishawaka, Ind 

S*J 

Uusscll, Kans 

i- 0^ 

Noblegvllle, Ind-- 

GT 

Rockford, til 

04 

Elyria, Ohio--^ 

03 

Harvey, til 

50 

I,«aVenworth, Kans. .. 

— 54 

Norfolk, Nebr 

.1. 48 

Greeufiburg. Ind_— 

35 

East Qhicai;o, IndL.T.. 

21 
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A number of. -factors might combine to determine the costs, the 
sslimes of the teachers, the number of periods taught per d4y, and 
the size of thejsections. Are these well balanced ? 

I lie teachers do not teach too many hours a week. Prof. Bobbitt 
gives a table showing the median length of the teaching week in the 
various ^bjects in the schools Ijc studied, together with the qiiartile 
range . Giving this and comparing the average length of teaching 
week (the median is inaccurate with so few cases) in Elyria High 
School, it is clear that the teachers do not teach too many periods 
a.-^ compared with other schools.* * 


f.cngih of tenchmg 

■ 7^ ' 

torflfc per tMcher 

and $ub}ect. 

Mifria and oihera. 


Subject!. 


Zcje of 
safety. 

minute 

hours 

per 

tcAcIier 
per week 
In other 
Cities. 

In 

Elyria 

A- to iiniru. . , 

Mfiti.-u'tioM •ocup^Uonj. .. • 

2^23 

2?i-2n 
7:-zi 
2ii-2n 
2tV 22 
2f>-21 

IS . 4 

1 l-S.-is 

loinmcrc*.. 

Maiticmauci !!!.!!!!!!! • 

I-iiin 

24 1 
24.1 
23.3 
23.3 
23.3 

23.0 

22.5 

22 .VI 
30.00 
1K.5S 
IS.5S 
18. .58 
18.58 
30.-n0 
1K..5S 
25.50 

.. * 

Siiiijiwork (UKltutriLiI .irL 3 ) 



2>l-20 
20 -‘M 
. 2f> 'JO 


4 


Xi-h 


Tl . I , . iiiu /.UJIU 

i lus would incroase costs, not lower them. 

Xor are the sections especially large. The median section for the 
pchool IS 21 pupils. 

following table: 


he entire distribution of sections is giycn in the 


0/ srrtiona in f'l}/ri(? ifipti School. 




\ .t i( .ill aro 

' I'Min.TOiill U'nrk... 

I'r t Ou>r. 

• I 

HisifTTy, 

I. nt.' cconomi 03 , . ... ** 

I I'ln... i .'.. . 

Mitiu'rmiiics .*[*. 

ilfKicrn language} ] 

Mtjsic, . . 

fc'CieiKX!,, ..;.. **! **** 

liKlusirlal trta!!. !!,"]■ 

Total 


Hindciits. 






— 





1 

It II in- 
Ihts. 

1-4 

5-0 

10-14 

1 15-19 
! 

21 




! 

It 

17 

;• 



1 

3 

2( 

. 



j 

! 20 





- 15 
2t» , 

2 

i 

.5 

j 

if 

1 

24 



{ 


2rt 



1 1 

£ 

^ 41.5 
. 21 




^ Ifi * 




,4 

' *21- 

.".-./a 





20-24 


)0>34 


IL 
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Comparing the median salary In Elyria with the median salary of 
ritf.iiM other cities of about the same size (reducing the medial to 
conform-to similarity of dates) we have the following; 


Mcfiiari salaries of hifjh-. 


■■^rhfiooJ tencherg in certain (Hfies. 

.Ala m (‘(la. Cal 

nainnoH, N. J__. . N'lnJ! 

NCrwonii. (>hio__ _ r X 

Insru.. ('fil r: — 


■ I ■ » HI I „ 

Idaho 

^v-t Clifster. l‘a_ i’^ln 

wnui„.i,„rg, Pa-. 'j 

ll;n k.-nsa,'k, N. J }• 

C:irv, Iml i’ ‘X 


Iml 

'I'l liihlad. Coln__ 
t’nrt ('hestor. N. Y_ 
Fulls, N. Dak 
\Vash_*___^ 

r|i,.,an.. II. 


1 . 100 
1, loo 
1, 100 
1 , 100 
1 . OMi 1 
000 
om) 


Koarnc.r, N. J.__ * 

Ki-nnaha. Wls_ . 

Morristown, N. 

Ann Arbor, 

Mollhe, III 

Adrian. Mich_ 

Miinclo, 

I^nvoD worth, Kons.III 
Kast Chirago, Ind, 

Kl.vria, (>Ji|n, 

Farno, N. lJnk_„_ 

Kanrluaky. (>hio^_'‘_ "" 

liorJlngton, lown 
Owensboro, Ky _ "" 


$1, 000 
1, non 
1. Ono 
1, (H»0 J 

i).%o 

o;tr> 

ftoo 

Doo 

1(00 

OOO 

87r» 

Rr;r> 

855 


I'-ii-i'in*'. ui.__ ^ — • 

ixinlark. S', j l 

Under ordinary circninstifice.s with such a low price paid for 
cneliing. one would naturally expect to fi„d marked deficiLcies in 
tlmr incs. such as very y^yiug teachers, toachVrs without experience, 
pnoily trained teachers, etc. Hut this is not the case 
1. I he teachers of Elyria High School are exceptionally well 
■nned. The median teacher lias had a four-year college course- 

ijin-c have done graduate work; while only se' ' 

(nm|)Ict(‘ college course. 


seven have had less than a 


^ can of traindnu bcyoiul elemrntar,, sohool. Hlyria high-fehool teachers. 
TcarlierR, 


0 .vtAars. 
Si yoa'rs. 
.voara. 
,vt‘;ir3_. 


1 

1 

1 

13 


Teach^fB, 


7 

f>4 jours J 

r>i .vonrs _ ^ 

5 .years _ ^ ^ 

2. Tl.o teachers of Elyria High School have had sucw'id’expcri- 
ence in high-school work. The teaching done and Uio amount of each 
Kind IS given in the following table, in months,; 

Experience of Elyria High School teachers. 


No. 


Id present 
plaoe. 


City. 


b school. 

• - 

In ftlementaryechool. 

* nurtl. 

'City. 

Hura!, 

ifontht. 

Uonth*. 

vn 

i£onih». 

V9 

■ V a 

2f> 

27 



27 

, 9 


32 

9 

9 


2 - ‘ 

51 




20 

^ - M 

is 

• • • % 

r",; 

•' J* • yVwy* ’ ■ 

B '■■■ ■ 












The med^iau teacher of the Elyria High School has had a total 
experience of 80 months^ 43 months of which have been spent in the 
present place. All but 3 have had experience in high-school work 
previous to the* present year, and only 1 has had less than two 
years’ experience prcvit)us to the present year. 

3. The teachers of Elyria High School are a mature group of 
teachei’s. Their ages arc as follows: 


Ayts of tiochcn m Elyria Ui(jh School. 


rndor 25 
25-29.— 
3»K-34._ _ 
35 39._,_ 
40-M 


Teachers 

6 

7 

3 

1 


45^9 
50 54 
5fw59 
6(MM 


Teachers. 

1 

1 

I 

1 


4. The teachers of Elyria High School have had considerable w(>rk 
in education. The amount of work which each had done in education 
and psychology, computed to a common standard, the semester-hour 
basis, is shown in the following: 

Professional study by icachers. 


Semester hours in uUiH’JUinn : 

0 . 

5-10 - - 


-Ton chert. 


10 15. 


. Vt. : 3 

..--V 2 

15-20 4 

20-25 -- 3 

25 ami over « 3 

Considering that the teachers of the Elyria High School are well 
educated, have had successful experience, arc mature, and have hud 
training in ])sychology and education, it is surprising that they are 
not better paid. The explanation lies in the fact that the great lua-' 
jority cf them previously lived in Elyria or the vicinity, and that the 
opportunity to teach at homo among familiar surroundings and 
friends outweighs the higher salaries that would hi» paid ol sew here. 
Only a few of the teachers have any appreciable, income outside ol 
schM work, but tfie fact that a good many live at home witli tln u 
parents in effect increases I heir’ salaries a little. Eleven of the teach- 
ers are graduates of the Elyria High School itself, seven from higli 
schools in northern Ohio, and only five from other places. Nearly 
every tocher in the school secured his place through the personal 
knowledge of .the fonner superintendent, showing that the sch<x)l 
was not bidding for teachers in the open market. 

The-'teachers take an active paH in the work of th0 community, 
only 'Sit jpot working either m the clubs, Sunday spools. Young 
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Men’s Christian Assocmtion, or Voimg Women’s Christian Asso- 
elation. 

Olio noticeable feature of the attitude of the teachers is their lack 
of ^"tendance upon summer schools. This is not so necessary as it 

n nf the fact remains that 

. the teachers htue not been to a summer school since gradua- 
tion from college. The salaries paid, of course, do not farrknt 
niiKh expense for study during vacations. 

c ! Y? the salaries of the teachers of Elyria High 

Srl.ool be increased to meet the tiemands on the outside. Ten teach- 
er liave been drawn away from Elyria by Cleveland and other 
cit during the past 10 years. 

-i. We also reiTininend that etforte of teachers to incraas* their 
wort 1 to the schools of Elyria by study at summer schools and in 
other way.-< be given proper recognition. 

P08SIBI.J ECONOMrea. 

In addition to the plans previously mentioned, there are at least 
tl.iee ways in which the Elyria High School may economize the time 
of ihe pupils who enter its doors. It is not peculialr to Elyria that 
boys and girls arc entering professional life at a later age than Bovs 
linil girls ii^>tliei' countries Twenty-6ve per cent of the present 
semoi c assj^re 19 or older last June. The following “age-erade” 

table shows the maturity of the .student body. » s e 

and t/raden uf Klyria I^igh School. 


0 Hides. 



V 

Affts. 


13 

14 

' 13 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

3D 

71 

"first vrftf. 

7 

* 

39 

37 





— 

Stw'miii yc;\r . . . 


49 

1A 

9 

3 




Third I'oar . . . 


JU 

48 
1 1 

79 

34 

7 

2- 

1 


I'ourtti year . . 



1 1 

39 

43 

30 

J 






— 

7 

S9 

34 

3 

3 


earl 0 ^ / ‘^ ^^^sh school atan 

complete more of the course before they ar© forced 
t .stop school would be a good«thing. Three measures may be more 

l^iicht co7 aflopted to further this purpose: (1) The scho6l \ 
a longer time eac)i year; (2) the pupils in certain ' 

shiT and (3) a dloser relatitfn- 

&liip migM be made with the elementary school whereby the br^k' 
between the two institu^ons would be lessened, so that the boys antf' 

girls might get an earlier start in the high > 

(f) t0 Khdol~vcrh:-^Th6 Elyrw'Ififli ' 

School Em a :tem of 88 ^ks.' ah hhdauiaiirdn«^^ 




wchpol hMa:term of 8S y^k8.' a^^^^ 
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still receive the sania credit for a \^j«itVwork. If Elyria High School 
were to institute a summer term of nine weeks, and add to that two 
or three weeks of the winter term, a summer course completing from 
one-fourth to onc-half of u year's work might be offered. If a student^ 
were to take one- third of a year’s w'ork every summer, the course con Id 
be completed in three years, a sa\ing t>f an enfire year. If Com- 
pulsory military training i> !u!o[»ted hy this country some sucli ]dan 
as this will be needed to make up tlie time to be tost in that v.ay. 
This, of course, will increase the total cxpimse for salaries, but it will 
be making a better use of the school plant. In time some such plan 
as this should he adopted. 

(2) Allewluf/ certain pvpit^ to earn/ more tvarl :. — Imlivi duals dif- 
fer widely. On the race track wo exppet certain boys to run mimli 
faster than othent, in the deelauiatioh eontesi \vi* are not siir[>rised at 
inecpialities in ability, but in high school wo usually insist that every 
boy aud every girl carry four subjects, no matter whether he or Aie 
is bright or dulle It is well known to anyone who has made any 
psychological study of variations in ability that it is quite as easy for 
certain cluldron to carry five subjects as it is for certain others to 
carry three. There is no good reason why the bright, healthy children 
sho\ild’not be permitted to carryfive subjects and graduate in three 
years. ’ ^ 

At present in the Elyria High School relatively few arc carrying 
more or less than the normal amount. The following table gives the 
conditions on I'cbruary 1-5, 1017: 

Xtnohrr of jtu}}>h^in llioh SV/foo/ atrrf/i)i{j 2. S. 4* 



T wo I 
c Mir-c'!. ' 

Thico 1 
CMirscs. ■ 

' _._l 

Four rU'o 

conrsc5. courses. 

Fr)i*h mAfi 


i ‘ 1 

161 ! 2 

ftj;phomtircs 


1 13 

iTO ' n 

Jnnl im ,,, 


; * C) 

lOfi 1 1 

Fenl.irs , ^ 

; *i\ 


72 *. 


1 1 




> Krnin school. 

• SU taking music outshlo. 

» Doing ofileo work oumklc; noed hut two units to gradusto. 

* Taking rouslc outside. 

Most of the pupils carrying less than four courses aro carrying 
music in addition. Those from the delinquent school afe carrying 
but throe. In the same fashion, why should not the exceptionally 
able, coming from the elementary school, be allowed to elect an 
extra subject, or rather be encouraged^ to elect it. It would make 
for earlier graduation. It would save a year. for many. 

(5.)^ A better argnnisation'of the program of ’ studies.— At present 
^^e.elmehtary schools and the high school Elyria are almost com- 

grade^schwk the ch^ 











cHjilUOL. 12X 

lut' onj'f f they have 

high «hooI they Lave many. In the elementary school the Lme 
sn^ects are studied throughout most of 'the course; in the h "h 
school new ones are taken up with relative frequency. One of tL 

ehSl vrthelw""^°°-' of. ground as the high 

•Aluml, jet the two are m no w.ay connected. Few high-school teach 

^ th grade. Few elementary-school teachers have seen a hi<rh 
sd.ool class taught since they themselves were in the hi..!, schwl ^ 
Not a single reference was made in any first-year high-scho'ol clas^ 

b^firl^Tr 1 T ®'""'""t‘^ry school work that mfght have gon^ 

1 /thp I y M '"f^f^^hool teachers were quite as unfamHiar with^anV 
of the details of the eighth grade work as the eighth grade teachem 

1 rr ’^ork. One .teacher appointed in February 

Imd a little work ,n both schools; a'few of the maTial training cS 
arc held in the high school. These are the only connections 
No argument is needed to prove thir inefficiency of this organiza- 
lon, the result of accidental combinations of differing tj^ of 
rhools in our education.al system.. There is no -psychololal W 
ogneal, or practical reason why “eleftientary-school work” should 

:; ;7'7her7 07 *^ 77 ' f “lugh-sS ■ 

. i here is no valid reason for a break between the two Va- 

^ peculiar to Elyria. Many element- 

ing sidiools have introduced departmental work in the upper gradi. 
allowing for greater specialization of tho teaching forcrwfth tS 
on^quent increa^ in efficiency, striving to mak! the elementary 
school more like the high school. Other cities have tried to mS 
he first year of the high school more like the elementary school giv- . 
Hig one or two teachers entire charge of a section Somn /.*f* ’ ^ 
mote the eighth-grade teacher with^he^lat rki.fgTrtrX^^ 
techer of the new first-ye.ar hlgh-school cla^, and having heT^m 
tinue the Utin and algebra which she started the year tefore In 

bPorf77 successful solution of the difficulty has 

rlnL^ 7 extension of tho high school 

downward In reality it is fully as much an extension of thTe^ 
nientaiy school upward.- The elementary school and the Ifigh V' 

th7ot7 training of followera and - 

7 of leaders. Btit, the spirit of dmberaw*™ 

and the;,high aphc^l.iM chan^:^ 
coli(^ oi W 
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per cent of the people go. More than 50 per cent of those who enter 
it leave before the close of the second year. A change, therefore, is 
urgently needed which will wipe out the line of deuiai’cution between 
. the elementary and the high .school. For the commercial curriculum 
does not really start any colninercial work until the second high- 
sc'liQol year. Yet, as Van Denburg in his study of the New Yoik 
high schools has showed, pupils leave in great numbers to cnt(i 
business before the close of the first high -school yeai*. For the col- 
lege preparatory group, the four yeais of training are not sullicient ; 
nor do we see the like of it in any oth^r groat country. German boys 
start Latin in the class corresponding to our fourth grade, and a 
siniildr condition prevails in France. 

In view of the foregoing facts it is recommended that Elyria adopt 
the six-tliree-three jdan of orgaiiixation for its schools. In this plan 
thefi.i*bt six grades become th(» oleinontary school; the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades be(‘ome the junior high school; and the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth' grades the smior high school. 

It has been Siiid lhaUit is the function of^ie first five or six years 
of school to impart the tools and basal concepts of education by 
nu'ansof interesting 'subject matter, and th:\t it is the function of tho 
upper grades and th(‘ high school to impart interesting subject mnt- 
to4* by means of the tools and basal conn pis learned in the earlier 
grailes. This shift in i*mphasis forms the logical transition from tho 
elementary school to tfic junior high '^ehool. 

Impress upon tin* tt'at‘her the fact llhit pupils are leaving seluj)l. 
One great n(fvaiitage^f tlu* junior higli-sc’liool idea i.^ lhat there is 
a “gi'aduation *’ at the clo.se of the ninth grade, and the teachers do 
not count on throe years’ additional work for every child. Yet in 
the usual high school. th(* pi-ogram of studies aiul the ideas of the 
tea(‘hers are often based upon the thought tfiat all children are going 
to gi aduate. 

Ono additi(iiml consideration. A 'survey need not confine itsedf 
to suggestions which are iiiMnediately practical. The one w'hich fol- 
lows is ono which tho administrators of the high school should weigh 
wdtli exceeding care, (‘onsidoring its possible advantages and disad- 
vantages. The suggestion is that at least a part of the Elyria Higli 
School be organized on a paid-time plan like tftnt of Fitchburg, 
Mass., and the University of Cincinnati. A number of considcni- 
tiojis lead to this suggestion. A great numl>cr of tllc pupils are 
leaving school before graduation. Much of the so-called vocational 
work, particularly agriculture, is without point unless it is con- 
nect cd^vith tho actual operation of such work out in the world. The 
great majority of ^ the toys and many of the girls are engaged ifi 
gaiiifnl occupations during the suminer and on Saturdays jand bofor^ 





or on the f.rn or in Ihrio™! 7 “ ** 

LtiTz^iS ftrrr" “-’ 
:z;z.tn„s:aT«i7'^ 

Ti!t.pi'il‘‘™rSThr?^^ 

"»k. nt „o, k l.,«, «#t w.rth! werP ,T ‘'"'/f 

yoN ...ak-o out of school hoars and on Satordajst Wh.'l rtho'wSrk I 
TLe results arc given in the following tables! 

Monn, rnnifd by ^iyh-scb„„l boy.,. 


Nnrirrpi- , , 

(lent piinilsl 

n*no ; ^ ho 

e:ujiH '*’e 

m-ini'c I amounts 


stilt e'l In 
e iluinn 3/ 


stnied in 
column 3. 


a^moTint 

e^irnorl 

dnrini: 

.summer 

vneuion, 

1916. 


■ 



I 


I 


!! VonrpsI- I - 
"dent i>uni(s' *t<^*tlent 

I ''ll hArnlncsper 


who • I wno 

earned the .a^^^ned Die 


i amounts 
j stHied In 
j column 6. 

smounis 
stated In 
eolumn 6. 

' 4 

* 

40 

1 R4 ' 

1 

3 1 

7 

10 

5 

16 

10 

25 

1 

10 

6 

15 

1 

4 

1 

9 ! 

1 

3 i 

} 1 

■ *1 

■ 1 I 

\ 

1 


week during 
school term. 


. 0 

w. 01 -iQ <io 

.M~ 1.00 

1.01- l.iO 

1.51- 2.00 

2.01- Z60 

2.51- 3.00 

3.01- 3.50 

3.51- 4.00 

4.01- 4.60 

4.51- 5.00 

5.01- 5.50 






Pro^tolU’ occupatUms of high-school boys. 


Ocen pot Ion bi which 
money was earned. 

Konrosident pupll.s 
who earned 
money— 

1 

1 Resident 
who 
roonoy* 

puplla 
6 y D e d 

During 

summer 

vacation, 

1'J16. 

During 

SChCKll 

term. 

During 

summer 

vacition, 

l9Ui. 

During 

school 

term. 

Clerkint' In store 

3 

- 

40 

49 

Onioe work 

^ 0 

0 

n 

3 

Kann and gartlon 

.ss 

2',! 

if. 

1 

Factor V 


1 

ra 

9 

Odd jo\)s 

0 

3 

20 


(’haufTcur and carapo 

1 

0 

K 

3 

I>rivinc tmek 

3 

0 

r, 

0 

riumidnc ' 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Shopwork 

1 

1 

4 

- 0 

Carpentry 

1 

n 

0 

0 

M\isic. 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Theatrical work 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Caddying 

1 

0 

2 ' 

1 

Petting ten pins 

6 

1 

0 

2 

Oclivcring 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Minor .sales 

2 

2 

13 

28 

■Wniting and l>art>cnn.;r.. 

0 

0 

1 

3 

rrlnting 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Eleclricwork : 

0 

0 

1 

1 

I.jJ’mry i 

: 0 

0 

0 

1 

Drafting 1 

: u 

0 

0 

1 


Money ranicd by high-school girls. 


Nonresi- 
dent nupils 
wno 

earned the 
amounts 
staled in 
column 3. 

j Resident 
pupils who 
earned the 
amounts 
stated in 
oolumn 3. 

Amounts 
08 rued 
during 
summer 
^-Bca lion, 1916. 

Nonrosi- 
1 dent pupils 
! wno 

i eemed the 
; amounts 
i stated in 
column 0. 

Resident 
pupils who 
earned i he 
•mounis 
stated in 
column 6. 

Earnings 
1 per week 
y during 
k school 
t ^ term. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ff' 

37 . 
20 
12 
11 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
A 
0 
1 

127 
44 
17 
11 
2^ 
' ‘ 2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
9 

0 

IMIO 
11- 20 
21- 30 
31- 40 
41- 50 
51- 6U 
ei- 70 
71- 80 ^ 
Indefinite, 
Premiums, 
board. 

« C« » C« o C« M O O wQ 

161 

13 

18 

1 

Z 

S 

1 

' I 
1 

^ 1 
1 

, ' 12 
g 

0 

la 01-10. GO 
.51- 1.00 

1. 01- I. GO 
1.61- 2.00" 
iOI- 2. GO 
% 61- 3. 00 

3.01- 3.60 

3.51- 4.00 
4.ni- I'AO 

4.51- G.OO 
Indcflnlto. 

Board. 






i. 


V V'. 


\ 





.t- * 

i. y-c: ■ 

' 

. - ^ ■ V,. 1 
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Profitable occupations of hiffh-tchool 


Occupetlom io which 
moneji' was earn^. 

Nonrosideot pupila 
who earned 
money— 

K«sid«iU pupils 

mmoy— 

During 

summer 

vaca- 

ti(Ai. 

1916. 

During 

school 

term. 

During! 
summM 
vaca- ^ 

tiOD, 

1916. 

^^cbool 

tarm. 

ITon.'Mjwork.. 

25 

3 

13 


25 

16 

Orking 


38 

(Illior work... 

j 


15 

10 

9 

Nursing 

Pawn anti pardon. . 

0 

30 

1- 


2 

I 

0 

I-m iory work . 


S 

I'uVingantJ cantiv mak- 
ing . 

0 



0 

^ling small articlcis 

Tlieatrioil work 

1 

0 

0 

0 

t 1 

4 

2 

3 

Eru''j.c... . 

0 


2 

2 

Giving lessons (mii.sic or 
(lancing). .. 

0 


1 

0 

Garage 

] , 


0. 

3 

Literary work 

Q 


1 



( 


0 


It IS clpiir thnU largo number of lines of wc ic/re already ropre- 
^^•ou(ec^ in -this high school. The boys particularly are already at 
"ork, and many of them are engaginl in work which renders consid- 
erable return for the effort. It is certainly true that the rapidly 
, growing industries of Fdyria and the vicinity are drawing boys 

away from school. A combination plan whereby bovs could be al- 
owed to alternate between work and school would tend to keep 
boys in school, would help them to earn their way, and .at the same 
' • tune, wouhl fend to mafc^ the school work of a practical nature that 

iu> other plan would secure. • ^ - 

I'liis plan has been successful in other cities. It is doubtful if the 
work- in industrial arts or agriculture-will ever amount to what it ■ 
sho^ild until some plan something like this is adopted. 

8XJQGBSTIONS. 

(1) That a curriculum better adapted to the needs'of prospective 
teachers be devised upon consultation with the normal school 
' . authorities. 


(а) That a curriculum in arts and crafts be devised. 

(3) That every effort be made to put more vital work in the 
earlier years, particularly in the commercial and a^icultural de- 
partments. 

(4) Tlj^t the three &ience laboratories be repaired and made more ' 
suitable for their work. 

(б) That more work in hygiene and’ hc^ be given.. 

hygics an 
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(8) That every Latin class be also a class in English. 

(9) That the pupils who are not doing well be cncoura'^ to drop 
Latin and algebra early in tlio course. 

(10) That instruction in “oral English composition” be extended 
in a measure to all the exercises of the school ; that frequent compnri 
sons be made between the classics, and greater oinphascs be laid upon 
the reusons-for reading particular books; that more interesting stories 
be selected^for beginners; (hat better, application be made of gram- 
mar and rhetorie. 

(11) That algebra be postponed to the second year, 

(12) That the hard and fast system of assigning lcssou.> h' 
abolished. 

(13) That exp<u'inienhs in supervised study be tried* 

(14) That some part-time classes be introduced. 


# 


i 






-I 


Chapter VI 

instruction in primary ''grades. 


READING, 


“ FaHure^ in reading. -'Y^-^nty-ono per cent of the children in tlie 
Ills! <rnide in the Elyria schools failed in rending at the mid-ycnr 
pi;oiiiotions in 1917, Ten per cent failed in the second grade, 5 per 
cent in the third grade, and only 1 per cent in the fourth grade ‘ Com- 
pan.son of this record ^vitb that of Cleveland, for June, 1914, shows 
^^lat t le isCgrade failure in Oleveland was 15 per cent as against 
" /’f’’ Elyria; the second grade 10 per cent in both cities: 

and Iho^third grade 6 per cent as compared with 5 for Elyria- and 
in the fourth grade 4^ per cent for Clovelan.l, unf 1 pbr cent for 
l.li iia Cleyel^d has a lower rate of failure in firit grade by 6 per 
cent than E^-ifa, but in the next three grades^sccond, third, and 
.f<|iirtli-4he ClVveland failures are 0 per cent greater than in Elvria. 

( le\ eland s curve of failure in reading is lower than EJyria’s in the - 
bi.si grade, but still iiiaintaiiis a high per A>nt, while it follows the 
same general direction through all the gra/s. Elyria has a decided 
^ gam on Cleveland in the middle grades, and d was demonstrated re- 
pea edly in the reading classes observed in Elvria that the children 
in the, middle grades read with .fluency and accuracy*. 

A full discussion of the probable causes which lelld to tha hich 
percentage of failures in the first grade and the reasons for the ' 
wide variation nr jiroficiency in reading between the first and the 
tniddlo grades will be given in the following pages. 

• tzrade.— Many influences work together to deter the progress 

. of firs -grade children. For the first months they must adjimt 
' themselves to new.^nditiona and adapt themselves to a new eni-iron- 
nieiit. The language, of the schoolroom is very different, even'for 
Anicrican-born children, from that of the home. The arhitrarv 
symbol ,n reading, as the sign, of the spoken word, requir'es in itself 
a remarkable adjustment. The child has Known language through 
, tho ear and voice, and now it becomes a thing of sight He sees 
langungo and is expected to translate the symbols quickly and ao 
mirately mto the spoken word with which he is already familiar. 
Ihis fundamental pnnciple of learning to read is too often made 
more difficult for him than it need ; He comes, equipt^d :With a^> 
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Iiirgc \ocabulary of spoken words. Ho knows their meaning. He 
(^an use them at will to express his thoughts on many subjects. Thes^ 
tiit)ughts and words are too ofUui ignored in the early lessons iii 
i(M(iing, .esj)eciiilly with children who speak a foreign language at 
home.*" New matter and tiie strange symbols confuse hinl, and fre-i 
<]uently after five months of struggle to meet this rccpiirement he' 
fails. ^ ^ ; 

hcquirerricnt in first grade. — That the re< p li remen t for first-grade' 
ivading'‘is much too large is fuiiy demonstrated by the number of 
failures in all the first grades tim)ughoul the city. There needs to 
be la (|uickened conscience among the teaching ^rce in regard to 
failures in their classes, and greater u*f;e\shoiild be made of the half- . 
iiour period at noon designed for the s]>ecia! heli> of backward 
rhildrcn. 

^Icthod in first rThe method used in t lie i)oginning classes 

lacks the element of adai)tability and elasticity. Children arc held 
too long on one unit of work bcforcS they proceed to new matter. 
No pro\ ision is made within the method used for eithei' the* advanced 
or the backward child. 

Obsrrratwn hi first grade.— TU g first grades throughout the city 
were beginning a new dorm and the method was the same in all 
leading clajvses observed. A rhyme was \vritteh on the blackboard 
and the pupils wont over the words with the teacher until they were 
familiar with tfiom. Then indi\*itlugl\^yords were emphasized until 
the chHdren were able to i*ccognize them out of their s(*tting. in the 
rhyme. Soinetimes this analysis of the sentences into Vvord units 
Ixicaine monotonous ami tires^ime, for the children were held on one 
ihynie until all the words in it were mastered. In one first-grade 
room there were 18 children, 10 of whom were repeaters, and as they 
had already ^pent five months on the same rhymes the repetition of 
the process must have been most discouraging. Some individual 


teachers made an attempt to vary the exercise.? by singing the rhyme, 
or by playing a game with bean bags and keeping time with the 
tossing of the bags i)ack and forth ns the children chanted the rhyme. 
This diversion lidded a fictitious interest to the exercise but did not 
scejn to promote the real object of the lesson, that of functioning 
words. • ^ ‘ 

* PHONICS. * 

Mechanical difficulties in reading . — It is evident, both from obser- 
vation and from statistics, that the work in phonics in most schools 
is desultory and docs not carry over into the reading and spelling 
lessons as it should. 't,The time allotment in phonics' in Elyria and 
in ir> other cities show^at Elyria iano exception to^the rule. / 
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Fifty rniimtes per week in the first three gnuks are devoted to 
phonies in the Klyriji seluads aeeordinp to the daily program in 
^ those grades. 'IVn mimites a day. extending over throe years of 
school time, mrjm a loii^x-drawn-uiit -tudy of a subject that nee^Js 
to bo einphasiml only durin«r the tirst year of schools ItVouhl Ini 
\ irt nally mast i*rt*d in two or thria* months. In all his vocal ary 
the child uses but 4.» .^omid.^, and lie ne(*d' to Icani but 4G hUtiu's 
ami h‘tt<T conibinaiioiis to lyprc^eiii them.. It would seem an easy 
matter to analy/e his spoken words into the In fiindaineulals and 
then teach him to reconni/t* the synihols wliieh represent tliem. If 
thi.^ could he done during: the first few mouths of school, it wonl^ 
^iv(; the child a mastery oFthe teCTini^pie of readme and ^catly 
reduce tin* percmita^e of failures in n*adiu^ in the first, ^uade, 

Tinif' allot went for phonics iu Elprui ami in /:> other riU^s, ^ 



! Mhmtc-': per work. 

Ter cent of pnuh* I'itnc. ^ 

f'rft'lr.s. 

Klyrin, 

Kiftm) 

I 

Kl>na. 

Fif^ron 

cilit’s. 

i 

I 1 

\ 1 
1 .'■rfi 

1 |ir.i .*<() 

;i 9 
;i ** 
3 9 

f.,s 
5 ^ 
3 3 

.! 

1 

1 .V) 

! 

S\.7'2 

[ -H) 


The time allotment from 15 other cities .omj)aied with that of 
Flyria indi<'atos that this j>lau ha.s beam carried out in some sohoiHs. 
The lo cities tahuhiled in the (able abo\'e show an avera^i* of JO.5.5 
minutes a week cly voted to phonics in the first. ;:i;ulc, as aj^ainst 50 
minutes in Klyrin, 81 luiimtes in the second ^M*ude for 50 in Elyriu, 
and the same allotiuont in both cases for the third ' 

Tlie- apportionment whidi these cities make throiii^h the tlir<ar 
^Trades seems an efpiiiahle dislriimtion of time for phonics. It 
diows a hi^di appreciation of the iinportance of phonics ^is a subject 
for study in primary edmaition. > 

Phonics^ or fCorJ drills. — Unfortunately, iu)t even the 10 minut<*s*^ 
allotment for phonics per day in Elyria is absolute, for the daily 
]>ronrrams ^ive a double a.ssi^nment to this periotl which is listed 'as 
' .phonics, or word drills,” in all ])ro^rnims e.\amiued except om;. 
The choice lies with the teaclier; she can teach either subject tluring 
this period, ami as the '‘word drill ” is more closely related to tlic 
rending lcs.son than the “phonic drifl” she often cmphasi/.cs the 
forhier at the expense of the- latter. 

^ Observation of a phonic lesson in first grade . — Drill cards wore 
used in a'fir^-grado phonic lesson observed. They were ]>resented 

»TbQ dota In thU ■(^ctloD arc not cftloilnlcd on the name ImHts'UK the data given, la 
th® flatten on Instruction In Intoriiicilltitc and grnmiuhr grailca. 


J 
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:it iniulom as fur as the sounds of the letters were cOnrerned. Tlu’ 
drills consisted of initial consonant sounds in blend with the letters 
r, h. /, etc.— /)r. /r, fr, .v/i, th, and hi, ronibinod with the endin^rs 
ad, <r, ;/, ay, ofrr, and ound, to form the words pray, tree, fry, shad, 
rarer, round, etc. ' ' ’ ’ 

This o.xereisc, like many of ilie idionic drills observed, was ft drill 
on tl# (inick lecooiiition ,,f the syjnhol by sight and the iirommcia^^ 
tion of Its corresixmding >ound. There was no triiining of the ear 
to the quick recognition of sound apa,rt fnnn it.s a.s.soeiat ion with th# 
visible symbol, a type of training which is much nmled by the.s# 
children and is gi-eatly negicnted in all grades. No observation was 
made of a development les.son in whiJi the sound of any letter was 
lii-st pre.sented to the class. 


• In general all lessons in phonic.s that were, observed were used as 
sight drills rather than sound drills. It is suggested that the symbol 
be ii.Mid only occasional!}' until the children become expert in discor 
ering sound unite in the words they use ordinarily in conversation 
m the schoolroom. The fKom charts and cards, is apt to lie- 

(Onio pei functory and to lose all spontaneity. It is suggeshd that the 
teacher originate and i)repare new matter and new mctliods for these 
lihssons. 


'TesU for reading vocahxdary.— T:\ xq, Huggarty Scale, for Reading 
Vocahiilary was used in the first three grades in selected .schools to 
determine the child’s proficiency ip pronouncing words. The test 
consists of lists of words, i2r)'phoiie.tic ami 25 sight words selected from 
I lie Jones li.st, and printed on small cuirds in columns arranged in 
groups of r> according to a sealo of increasing difficiilt v.- The first 
grouii of words is ninnhered 50, and the lis^ consists of the words 
would, but, bit, that, and fox; line GO, following line 50, 'is JO points 
more dilficnlt than the preceding lino and consists of (he words ring, 
cut, tunc, seed, marr; jAiin is followed ^y liiic> N). 100, and 120. 'of fivii 
words each, the points of difliciilty being indicated hv the iimnhor of 
the line. . , 

Each, child was tested alone, and by “the same iierson, A card wa.' * 
handed to him and ho was told toj'cad the list of words it contained ; « 

if lie hesitated, he was t.^ld to pass on to the next word. The child ' 
was not marked in percentages on thi.s test, but. a careful record was .- 
kept of his reaction on each word; a space left rt ho pronounced the 
word correctly, a zero if ho made no attempt, and tlio word he snb- 
sfifuted for the correct word was written in the space reserved for the ‘ 
record of his score in the te-st. 


I 
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. l’!iK Haggarty Test yob. Ue.\ding Vocauulabt in Priuaby Gbadcs. 


r/M RTL 


('lavv 1-A, in school five month?. 


PfIONETIC n^ORDS, 


PupUs. 

Sox 

Age — 


Line 50. 


would.. 

out 

hit 

that-... 
fox 


ruut.. 
ait... 
time. , 
seed., 
more. 


J^ine SO. 


duck . . 
stme... 
(Unco, 
fcol.... 
hot.... 


"I 

0 


goat.. 


dig 

sled . 

wilt 

match.. 

drive... 


smut.. 
. slope, 
rang. . 
lace. . 
care.., 


big.. 


2 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

fi 

7 

r 

f, 

o 

M 

0 

a 

0 

n 

6 

6 

0 

! 6 

1 

7 

6 

* fi 


0 

w&ld . . 

so. 



ndf^ 

6 

0 


loo 



• 6 

fi 

bij.. . . 


t»;Ul - . . 



0 

0 

whnt . . 


c^it . . 


this... 

0 

0 

0 


rav.... 

ridon.. 


rheV'S 


0 

! emit... 

V:iT... 


i cat 

cat 


0 

tav.. . 



0 

food . . 

500 .... 





0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

mow. . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

! 

1 

' 0 

old.... 

0 

0 


?in:: . 

?inc . . ' 

1 

some 



*ionie 

n : 



pay . . . 

0 

0 

6 

• 0 

f(H>d . V . : 

i 

fa«ic.. . 


food . 

f(^i 

0 


[ hotc... 

too 

0 

0 

hoto„... 


• 

1 





rfg... 

hic.... 


pic 

(Utc 

dog. . . 

‘ dice 

0 

slij:ht - 

slid... 

Sl(XJ . . . 

0 

0 

Sl(Wl .... 

0 

O 


tio 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


they. . 

0 

0 

meadow 

0 

0 


they. . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

snaVe . 

some.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


slow .. 

0 

slopv.. 

0 

0 

0 


run . . . 

ramon. 

0 

ring 

0 

0 


lav 

0 

lake 


0 

“1 

W- 

1 

cun... 

0 

0 

0 


m 

o 

f. 


wiml 
hut. 
bit . . 


hlo'.v. 
rmt , 
hitC. 

! OX.., 


0 

0 

0 

fan.... 

hoto... 


dog. 


snug -. 
SjopV-- 
0 
0 
0 


ram. 

cat. 


fMd- 

hoto. 


pie. 

sling. 


f!lopy. 

SUlg. 


Influence of phonetic training shdwn in thi^ test . — Chart I is thft 
record of the children of a KA class in be<unning reading who have 
been in school five months, ns tested by the Haggarty Scale for Kcad* 
ing Vocabulary. It throws au interesting Hght on the inthience which 
phonetic training has on the ability of children to pronounce words. * 
.Thc«pupil.s arc numl>e.red on the upper line and on the ne.\t two lines . 
below a record of their sex and age is given. The list of test words ^ 
is given at the left of the chart in a vertical line and each child's re- ^ 
action is recorded in the spaces at the right of the word lists. 

An inJividuarpupil's record is read down the column and each 
child's attempt on a certain word is found by reading across the chart 
from left to right. Of the 250 trials on this list of phonetic words 
in this class of pupils 190 were missed, and of these 144 were at- 
tempted. Nearly all these attempts show a* decided phonetic in- 
fluence. They show, also, for this cfSss, at leiist, a state of mind that 
is “ confusion worse confounded.”. The woyd “ dig,” for instance, has 
1 cforrect pronunciation out* of 10 trials, arid 9 attempts, in this 
order— higi^ Ug^^pig^dite^ dqg^ dige\ dog^ pig. T\re con^nant 
difficulty here is strikingly apparent- Five sub^itiitionj for the letter 

r. . The yp>ve^ 

, - _ — _ — A%twice,"imd 


\ 


m 
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with short 0 twice. One little girl, 6 years old, whose record is re- 
porded as No. 5, attempted every word in the list of 25 with 1 cor- 
rect pronunciation and 24 incorrect. Her difficulty is evidently with 
vowels, for she gives the initial consonant sound correctly 13 times 
out of 24 and the vowel sound only 4 times accurately. Her other 
attempts are far afield and they show no phonetic influence. 

The 
CU A R T II. 


riAGOABTY Test fob Rkading Vot Am:i..\RY in Primabt Grades. 

Cluss 3- A, in school two vcirs. 


Pliptls 

I 

2 





0 

g 

B 

n 

4 

Aco 

8 

I> 

0 





9 

9 


Lint 50. 






would. 



world. 




out 






bn 



j 




that... 







lox 









A 






Lint 60. 






rinjr — 







ml 







time. . . 
siud... 
more. . . 

Lint 

• 


said. . . 

.? . . 



duck.. . 





dusk.. 



80 ni; 

da nr© . . 







ftoj 







hot 

TAne 100. 





boot... . 

die.*.... 
8 etl . . . . 
Roni 

match.. 

drive.. 




S60 

march. 

iMvon. 





Lint ItO. 






5Tia« 

0 ''PO . . 



nag. . 

snail . . . 

•W. 


ntna. ... 
I'l n 




rtn«.. * 



cari- 

— 

:::::::::: 


lake. . .| 

W| 

0, 

'-■••••j- 


\vorld 


feed.. 


5onR. 

C 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

B 

0 

D 

B 

8 

7 

ja 

10 

world . 



world. 




pit. 




min. 




/ 




dick. 




daoA 

We... 



bat. 




dft|r. 




aleed. 




druT*. 




snag. 




rain. 



.... . 


sora. 


Chiu't II shows the results of tests in a 3-B class who had bSen in 
school two yeais. The sWno words were given to -the same number 
or children and undei> the same conditions as before. Of the 56 
words missed in 250 trials, 32 were attempted. Many of the attempts 
indicate that phonetic analysis had not been utilized, but that the 
fll^h-card method had been adopted. Many show the influence of 
phonetic drills, however; the word “ sting ”• occurs three times ad a 
substitute for sruig, ring twice for rang, slid for sled, and hit, hooL 
tw^, and for hot. Nearly all these substitutions show a vowel - 
difficulty which should not trouble children entering the third grade 
A suggestion for a moTe suggestive.and incisive treatment pllone^ 

. jes has alc6aoy4)^n inriadc, and may well be repeated her^ ‘ 

J<f^pf rea^nff^oc(^ui:ary tcs^^ Iwnda o< ' 

tie teachei^ ^ 




Ml 
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and suggestive. Here is an oi)i)oitiinity for the teacher to put her 
iunul on the weak spot in reading vocabulary for every meinher of 
her class. One child needs drills on the vowel 'onnds, another on 
tlie consonants. When a child has formed the habit of guessing at 
words, like inimher 5, in Chart I, and is unconscious of making 
2t errors in 25 attempts, a special analysis of words into sounds and 
syjnbols is needed to create a consciousness of souiid values in tlm 
child's jnind. 

Rates of progi*e^ss and tlu‘ evidence of new diniculties will bo 
revealed if tests of this kind arc given frequently. Comparisons of 
proficiency of pupils in other school buildings of the same grade will 
prove of value to the teacher when measured by this scale. ^ 

Tlie weekly time allotment for reading for the first grade in Elyria 
is 207.5 minutes, while the average for 20 otlun* cities is 3^8 minutes. 
Elyria devotes on( -third less time t^ reading than is usually given, 
which may in part account for tiic per cent of failure in this subject. 
In the second gradt^^hc time allotment is j^ractically the same and 
still much lower lluui for corre.sponding giades in other cities. In 
the third gra<le, where the Elyria'curve of failure lirrending drops to 
5 per cent, the time allotment is about norii^l. It is suggested that 
the time allotment for reading in the^ first grade be lengthened and 
that an etfort be made by other means as well to lessen the number of 
failures. In the section of this survey devoted to arithmetic it is 
shown that numl)er work is receiving a disproportionate amount of 
time in the fu*st grade. Some of tlie time given to arithmetic might 
well be applied to reading. 


Time fillotmnit in reading in hllyria and in 20 other cities. 


' rifles. 

Minutes ptr wcoV. 

Perronlofj{Ta(tc 

time. 

• ' 

Flyrla. 

20 rf lies. 

Klyria. 

• ■ 1 

20citlc.s. 

1 

1 . 

207. 6 

3S.S 

...2 


2 

215 0 

.3.S5 

16.8 

23 

3 

19.5. 5 

275 



15.4 

!8 


Development lessons in the study recitation in mn//n< 7 .— The read- 
ing material in Elyria is drawn largely from the best .‘sources, namclv, 
folklot'e, myth, and Jable. The reading lessons m all classtvs are 
rcpmductions of the finest literature that the world has produced. 
These lessons should be treated a.s more than ilieiv oral reading exer- 
cises, perfunctory ^iind formal, in which one child reads one para- 
graph, another following with the next, and &o on. Some of the 
time be taken for the development m app^emtion. The 

s sodalizm recitation exercise ior these lessona The 

folloViBgplcitpi|^iisuE^^ 

iiTiir - •- -f 



OUTUNE FOR THE StUDT HeCITATION IN KlADiNa 


I I. -Vsslgnnient of the^e^ssoii ; Arouse Interest by — 

* T. Questions, 

2, Infornm) conversutinhs, 

3, Ke;j(nnK the text by pupils nml teacher together, 

i II. Ucndiipt the Icssoji. orally niul silently. 

1. StH'tioii the story,' 

2, Make nn uutliiu*, 

3. Uetell important parts. 

4, Visualize. 

6, Dramatize, 

6. Read silently for appreciation. ‘ * 

7. Read orally for expression, ilm-ncy. etc. 

8. Memorize choice phrases and sentences. 

Divided periods in reading.— h\ some cities the nee^^ training 
for appreciation is realized, and the time schedule has been changed 
SO that 30 minutes are devoted to each lesson in reading. Fifteen 
minutes of this time is taken for a talk about the story, and the other 
15 for training in proficiency. 

Observation m second grade ^ reading for appreciation . — One of • 
^ the second-grade reading lessons observed dealt with the story of 
** llie Three Billy Goats (huff.” from the Free and Treadwell Primer. 
The. aim of this lesson was read for appreciation. The children 
st(K)d^^^U:iiupcd about tlie teacher in an informal way, and the social 
spirit strongly dominated the entire exercise. The children had 
already read part of the story, arid a review of this was being given 
by the pupils in reply to thc*sldllful questions of the teacher, 

Tk\( iiKu. What story did you have yesterday? 

, rri'u.. The Billy goats. 

Tkach Ell, How many gont.'? were there? 

There were throe. 

.Teacher. Whirt were tlieir names? 

Pi:nr.. Mttic Billy Boat Gruff, etc. 

Teacher. Who lU’cd under the bridge? 

Iba-iL.. A troll. 



Ik.ncher. Whiit W118 on the other .side? 

I'rrir,. A hill, ‘ - 

I'EACHEJi. \Vhot was on the hill? . ^ 

Brm.. Pretty graas. 

Teacher. What did the goats want to do? 

PriUL. Get fat. 

Teacher. What did the troll want? 

Pupir- He wanted to eat the Roats up. That’s what trolls Ilka to do 
TKACHKB.-Dld he eat Little Billy Gont<eruff? U‘fs read and find out! . 

(Children read-from page 83.) 


a-SACHBB. Old .the troll aay that? me ,||iiiy noat say It? Which Blllr’ 
• - - ( «¥ u ‘ 
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The teacher’s questions brought out the vital points of this fine old 
tale and helped the children to appreciate much of its cl^arm. The 
oral reading was excellent. Reading for appreciation was empha- 
sized throughout the entire rccitati(in, only one reference being made 
to the mechanical side of the reading. 

Recitations of this kind slioiild l)c more common than they arc in 
the Klyria# schools. The study recitation outline is recommended as 
a guide to teachers who desire' to improve their method of teaching 
reading after the manner of this recitation. 

I. I^culures: There should be a (piickened con.science among the 

teaching force in regard to failmlH, and gr(?ator use should i»o 

made of the half-hour period at noon* designed for special help 
• to backward childi en. ' ^ 

II.* Phonicfi: " .. 

1. Longer periods shoiihl be allotted to the teaching of picnics; 

2. A few weeks of oral training in sounds should be given 

•before tiic symbols are presented. 

3. The work should lie thoroughly systematized an come a 

a regular part of the daily program. ** . 

4. There should be ^a closer application of phonics to all 

hmguage subjects. 

III. Reading for appreciation: 

1. The time allotment for reading in the first grade should be 

' increaseiL / ' . . 

2. A period should be set aj)ar( each day for training in reading 

for appreciation. . 


laNouaok, 




Oral language . — The lack ol|<)pp(n*tunity for oral exj^iN^sion was 
'the mo>t noticeable defect in trte school program. The individual 
])uplls observed in the -first thre^ grades spoke less than 100 words 
during a session of i^GO minutes. This Opportunity came only in the 
recitation period and consisted. of counting numbers and reailing 
word.s from the •l)lackI)oard. N,o time was given to- free and spon- 
taneous expression; no questions were asked by tlie pupil ^faiul no 
opinion was offered hy^Thim on any subject. f . 

This t^ble shows that little prpvision. has been made in Eliyria for 
language training in primary grades* The* daily program gives 10 
mmutes a day to oral language in the first grade,- and this is usually 
listed as ‘tsihse training or games,” “ dramatizing,” “ games and folic 
danc^” In the second, grade a little over 8 minutes ds. devoted to 
oral, language. ;In thc^third grade 20 ihinutes three times a \ 5 i€ek; i 3 
.^eVapart for ‘‘niitnrc study,”' “oral la)i^iage”;“p()em,?’ as. wij^hed, 
-“whiclx indmates ;lhat\lhe!c^ are npt raying any definite 


m 



m 


mm 



INSTEUCTIOK IN PBIMABY, 

daily programs lists one period of 15 minutes on Tuesdav for 
. language games >’ “talk of grammatical errors,” “describe a pic 

.7T The fourth grade lists a 25-mimite 

period on Monday and'AVednesJay for “ language,”' but this con- 
of written work only. 

'Jinte allotment in lanffuage in Ehjria fn ^O'other ciOesi ^ 


•Or^tlcs. 

Minutes per week. 

Proportion of (trade 
time. 

Klyrla. 

Twenty 

cities. 

1 ^ 

Elyrl*. 

Twenty 

cities. 

1 

2 

.->1.0 

4Z.0 

62.5 

133 

U4 

170 

Per cmt. 
3-« 
3.3 
4.0 

Per cenf. 
8.8 
9 G 
11.3 

3 


-pr 
t 

St ! t ) 


... .o.,r,.Mr ng i^iyria witn 20 other cities, wo find that nearly three 
lines as niuch attention is paid to oral language in bther cities as in 
P.l>ria. Wc find, also, from observation and reference to daily ^ 
.mgrams that the work in Elyria Is not language work, but that 
he time allotted to this period is distributed over a large number of 
inbjects already enumerated in this rejiort. ’ ' ‘ , 

ImpoHa^e of oral hngnage training.-Too much can not be said \ 
in. favor orf oral language training in primary grades. All authori- 
ti.vs agree that the ea» is the important organ to be considered in 
tcacliing little children to speak, to read, dnd to write. “Address the . 
car principally,” Gouin exhorts the teacher of language, “afterwards 
take as auxiliancs.thc eye and hand in reading and writin.r.” Iliu.y 
agives, “ The ear, and not the eye, is the arbiU>r of splicch : the 
month, not the pen, its greatest instrument.” 

It is hardly po.s,sible that the children in the Elyria schools are 
reeling more than a minimum amount of langua^ training with 
and, lumted time allotment and suclr.indefinite assignment of subject ' 

Suggestive materuil for oral language lessons. So far as observed''' 
n. those .grades there no correlation of the work of the school 


*1 • * . 7 ui Liie WOFK Ot the school 

« ith the interests and cxpcncfTces of the.cliildrcn out of scliooh' The 
number work, the language lesions, the games, and plays were all 
too far removed from the immediate interests of the child. 

. Table of out-of. school activUies.S table of out-of-school activi- 
les is included m this report as suggestive material for oral lan- 
guage lessons, for number lessons; and- for the other activities of the 

schoolroom to be correlated with the regular subjects of Study.'^ 

Tl, CM data were pther^d . from children in the first four graces in . r ^ 
' - Elyria ^hpolsj and under pf 

vork, :T 
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The table otTi’rr a wide r:ui;^e of subjects from which to select 
material for oral lan^iia^c lessons. Interesting: topics of study for 
nature-sttidy lessons an' listed niuler \‘iication activities* One child 
reports a garden activity. I bivak earth in pieces with the hoe 
when father digs'’; which suggesis to the resourceful teacher i 
scries of interesting h’ssons in the preparation of soils for. plant ing. 
“I plant potatoes while daddy digs the holes” introduces the sub- 
ject of g^ermi nation and ofTers an o|)portimity for valuable expcai- 
iricnts in sprouting ])olatoes, planting bulbs, etc. Another sug: 
gestivc report, “I inill carrots,” leads ti\e teacher direi-tly to a soric’s 
of lessons on the valin* of the roots of sonic jdants as a f^Knl sui>ply, 
and the best ways of cooking carrots, beets, parsnips, and siinifai* 
roots. 

Tlie proportion of children in cacli grade Mho are engagi'd in dif- 
fei'ent home activities is rci)ortcd. i hese* reveal ni a concise way 
those occupations and interests most common to the children of 
Tdyriii* For instance, all the cliildren in the first grSde wipe the 
dishes as a part of their home Mork, 50 jier cent in the second grade, 
and *25 per cent in the tliinl grade. It is within tlfe power of the 
teachers in these grades to make tliesc homely aetivities interesting 
and to lift them above the plane of drudgery they so often occupy. 
A practical usable eour^.c of .study on home' econoniics'might be 
prepared for the elementary grades from reports of this Ivjnd. 

The reading interests shown in this table should ho utilized in 
various ways as a basis for oral language. I'lu' reports on hooks 
read would he valuable; an exchange of hooks between ])upils and 
discussions of the storj* and characters should find some place in 
-the course of stuily as a phase of the Mork in library reading. The 
games, the vacation sports like swimming and fishing, the church 
and Sunday * school interests, all make up the cluld’s world and 
should find some place in his schobl life. 

'BUOOKSTION.S CONCiaiMNO THK TKACH I NO OF I.ANOUAOE IN Kl.YTUA. 

1. 'Thc timo.allotmont should be lengthened ip the primary grades, 

2. A systematic course of study should be mapped out with a defi- 
nite assignment of subject matter for each semester in each grade. 

3. Each teat^her should have.tho opportunity to study for herself 
the best literature for children, and sliould rcceivo training in this 
most necessary art, that of telling stories to little children. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The number of failures in arithmetic in Elyria is untisually large 
in the lower grades. In the first grade,, 17.5 per cent of the children 




fourth grades. Cleveland’s rate of failure for June, 1914, was 2 
per cent j^n the first grade, and 4 per cent in the second grade, but 
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Botlrin Elyria and Cleveland the difficulty in the third and fomtii 
grades is due, no doubt, to the introduction of the principle of 
carrying, which perplexes children ujorc than it should. It is di(li- 
cult^ to fix responsibility for failure in any subject, hut probably tlie 
lack of a pedagogical development of subject matter is one of tiie 
duef factors. ' . 

Failures in the first (j^rcule , — The difficulty in first-grade aritluuetic 
^ in Elyria, as shown by the curve in diagram 2, is undoubtedly dne to 
the lack of adaptation of subject niatter. Number work in the lirsi 
grade should be largcdy a mutter of -counting and nioa^urihg. De- 
mands for measuring are found in the manual arts, In nature study, 
in the home and iidiool activities, and in the child’s own pei'sonal 
interests. The pupils in Elyria are weighed Ciich month iiiWer the 
direction of the school nurse, and this might well be used as illustra- 
tive material in number lo-ssons. The pupil’s height, his age and 
birthday dates", all allord excellent matter for applied number woHc. 
During the survey in Elyria schools a request came to the teachers 
for the children to report on the size of the hack yards adjoining 
their homes. Here was a demand for the measuring and computing 
of areas, which wouW have been of vital importance in the making \ 
of home and school -gardens. No use was.made, however, so far as 
fould be determined of thi^ opportunity. 

Logical development %f number cmphasl'ied , — Judging from the 
observation of many classes in arithmetic, from an examination of- 
daily programs, and from conferences with teaehei*srtHtrhgicaHfe^Th 


, opnient of the subject of arithmetic is the only one considered in the 
prigiary grades. In the first semester the children count to 'TOO by 
ones and tens. They read and write these numbers and acid and 
subtract in simple combinations. A marked rigidity characterizes 
this work in all the primary'grades, both in the recitation periods 
and in the outlines prepared by the teachers from the formal course 
of study. The entire chiss in arithmetic moves through this required 
work with lock-step precision; the bright children are restrained, 
and those who are backward join the ranks of the ‘‘ repeaters ” nt> the 
end of the semester. 

' Time allotment in arithmetic . — With twice as much time spent on 
arithmetic in the first grade as ih^20 other cities the ratio of failure 
in Elyria is abnormally high. In the second grade, where the time 
given is about equal to that of other cities, the-failure-score cerre- 
sponds to that recorded' in Cleveland and elsewhere. In the third 
grade the ftiilures increase, and the time allotment is about 3 per cent 
below the average. 

It wiuld Seem then that the quality and not the quantitiy of work 
ddhe in Elyria needs attention ; thfit much of the time i^nt on 
^ V arithiiletlc well W ^Ven tarpn^pg an| language sad kS school^ 




liilii 
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room activities more in harmony with the clii Id’s development. at llii..* 
period of liis school life. , ' ■ 

Time allotment in (UHthmetic in Klyria nnd 20 other eities. 


Mimjti'-s)H'r wt'ck. ! Uatioof tfmo. | 




Wi. 00 

135.60 


72.50 
m. 75 
2IS.O0 


Per cmf. 
11.3 
10.6 
11.5 


Tvnity "i 

filit's 


Prr Cftu. 
4.S 

n.y 

14.5 


.^Zv/W superckion vi^eoffid.-Applied number is difficult for an 
mitramcd tcachej-. She must know how to find ii legitimate demand ■ 
for number m the several .subjects of .study ami ho.w ,o connett the 
fimdamcntals in arithmetic with the problems which arise in those 

subjects. . 

• 'S evident that the .social ^.spect of number h almost wliolly 
igiK.red in- Liynti, and that the abstract treatment is overemphasized 
lim.stration with objects was sehlom used, and measurement with the 
ruler was never made a part of the number exercise. There is need 
of a supervi.-^or m this work who is- especially-' trained in primary 
methods to help the teachers ^ommlate a pragmatic course of study 
in nnthniotic. *, . * j 




CONCKRNINO THK TEACHING OK AKITlIMKTK' IN KI.YItlAi 


1. -A study of other eoiir.ses of .study in citie.s like Cleveland is 
recomiiicnded to note tlie diirereiice in requirement as a possible cause 
lor the wide viyiation in per cent of failure. 

■1. Adaplatio.n of tly> .subject matter to the ditlei’ent grades in th« 
primary school is recommended, and greater emphiisds should bo 
Jdaced upon thv social bearing which number should have for the 
chill reii d he child’s need of iiuiiibcr and his use of nuiiibe.r should' 

^bc Uie basis of his work and not the logical development of tli4 ' 

.sulijcct wholly from the seientificMandpoint. 

Less time should be devoted^ the study of arithmetic in the 
lirst and second grades, and gi-eator stress should he placed upon the 
culturnl pubjoicts of rcadin*^ und laiigiiap^e. - * ^ 

4. A skilled supervisor is needed to assist the teachers hi tllis work. 

PKNMAN8IUP. * 

Method Of teaching penmamAifp.-^'J’he. exercises in penraanshin ‘ 
coirsnstcd of drills on movement, sliding the hand back and fortlr over • “ 
tlm ^te as: thf ; wm rested Jt^ge- mus^o^^ 
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was a source of gicsit interest to the chiKlren and put considerable 
enthusiasm into what would have been otherwise a dull lesson. 
Ovals and eirch’s. upward and downward strokes were practiced aiul 
oceaSHHJUlly a single letter was given as a copy. The stre^^s then was 
j)ut on th(‘ huiu of the lettiu*, and the inovemeiit was of tlio iinuers 
^only. 

Material huuh ^/vatc . — Slates w'ere us(*d because of tlieSJiilitMill y in 
obtaining papei’ and pencils. It should be ])oint<-d out that slat(‘,s 
and slate pencils arc a poor niediuin for writing lessons, d’he fric- 
tion of the pencil and the obstiaiction of the. frame are hiiulraiues to 
ease, grace, and speed. 

The topsof the desks in the. ])rimarv grade.s arc too small to alknv 
the arm to rest on tlaan; the ehihlrtui hold tlu^iu sinus in the jiir and 
uS('cl tji^ lingiU’suul hand inovtauent. \Vlu*n (lie copybooks were lised ■* 
the. writing hecaiiie a painstaking copy of a letter rather i]^iin a fie^j 
exercise in movement. 

SrKLLlNO. 


JSulfject in updling , — Tlie sj'ielling lists ummI in the priniarv 

grades were taken largely froirj tlie reading lessons. I’hc time 
'iiK’nt amounted to about 20 minntes per day in the second and third 
gnule.s. 'J’he assignment for seat woik in spelling was usually 
inade([uate; soinetinu's only (wo words were given for a seeond-grade 
lesson to till a period of 15 minutes. 

Method of tC((chin<j apdlincj . — The words were written on the 
blnckhonid and were spelled orjilly by (he ela.s» in concert. 'Hu'V 
were then copied on paper, and finally written in exeicisc books from 
di<’tati(m. The exercise was m training of the eye to recogni/.e the 
^kdifTerent symluils in a word without considering the .part which the 
ear plays in (ho tmictioning and the an^ysis of words. 

No application of phonu’S to the impelling was ohstu ved. Sight 
words and phonetic words all received the same treatment, niul were 
alUtaught in the same way. 

SuqfieBtionH for ihr .\j ( tlh,g Icx.^on . — The oral exercise the 
spcdling recitations shotild he lengthened in ori^u* to train the chil- 
dren’s power to form auditory inmges. There i.s no greater aid to 
correct spelling than the.])ower to hear the di lie rent sound el on tents 
in a wonl and to rctiresoul those sounds with the appropriate symbols. 

. # • * I * 

. _ ' (}AMi:S. 

(msKiawnoN of «kn8E o.vmes, 

First ganve.- The aim of tdis game was to given drill on the rcco^r 
nilio^ of the three prinvary and secoijtdary color^ ^ 

• ^ ^ The itiRthed oi calling six children to the floor, ^aohhoJd^ 

R colo^dhli^m^ hand^The^ stand arrtqlg^ at^ording^ 
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to tho order of color in the spectrum. First tho-dass are asked to 
mime tlie colors; then the balls are changed about and the class are 
iisked to rearrange them in their proper order. Fina^y, the balls’ 

1 hidden and tlie class are asked to locate the colors, 

j V Secomi yamc.— The aim of this game was to test the child’s inem- 

{' \ iocatioi; of different members of the class when they are in 

tlirir losjx'ctive scats. 

1: ‘ 'member of the class was blindfolded while four othePgs^eft 

their seats and hid in various parts of the room. Then the blind^ 
was removed from the child’s eyes and he was asked to name the 
absent piiiuls, to locate their seats, and to describe their appearance. 

TIunI r^rw,c.--This game was designed to test a child’s-^sensc of 
bearmg. A blindfolded child was seated with his back to the class 
and two erasers were placed on the floor behind him. The child' was 
a '• watchdog” and the erasei-s were “bags of gold.” The game con- 
siMrrl <,f individual pupils in the class “stealing” the Imgs of gold * 
wilhoiit the watchdog’s knowledge. If he heard, lie.called out, “ Who 
i.s itr Is it John? ’’ and John a^iswered, “ Yes; it is John.’l. When 
the watchdog failed to hear, the (diildren all clapped theirTiands. 

'! hr raluc of (lames.— Vw an occasional excrci.sp for sense training 
the.se games were e.xcellent, but tlicy lacked spontaneity and afforded 
mr opportunity for the pupils initiative. There should be greater 
freedom in any game than was allowed in these. . A scries of games 
dial ciiltivntc re.soureefulno.ss.,ifiul give ai) opportunity for physical 
e.xerei.se are. recommended as a part of the daily, program in every 

rtuMU. J ' 

RECKSSKS AND DISMISSALS® # 

Fi of ti me , children harve n 20- minute period fov recoss 
in (he primary grades in Klyrin,' both in the morning and in the 
aficnioon. They pass to the cloakroom and, get their wyaps, then 
bark to their seats to ])ut them on, and when all are ready they pas3 > 
out. first to a basement toilet; where the janitor assists" in “keeping 
^ then in line to the school vurd. ^ 

During the snowy weather they stood about with their hands in 
their pockets, shuffling their feet in- the snow or swinging on an 
inm bar which formed the /ence in tlie school yard. 

Putting 071 wraps . — The recess period was appreciably shortened 
by wa^te of time in getting wraps and putting them on, and in wait- 
ing foi- all the school to pass out together. It may not be possible to 
iiiako this an individual matter, allowing each child to leave the i-oom 
w hen he is ready, but. it would greatly lengthen thiB period for most 
children, if this could be donet \ . • ' 









Some form of entertainment needed . — Some entertainment' sl;ionlcl 
be jirovided for this period, both within and without the sclioolrooni. 
Large yards and open spaces ^urround. most of these schools and 
afford excellent opportunity for games and exercises. In soiiie yards 
hu embankment had been thrown up, and the inclosed space flooded 
so that the children might skate during the- cold weather. Some 
school yards were fitted uji with a few pieces of apparatus for 
physical exercises, and some yards were arranged for games and ^ ’ 
sports, hut where no One lyas especially designated to lead in these 
exercises the children made little use of them. 

An assignment' for thh work needed . — It is suggested that one ■ 
t(fachcr each week be appointed to provide some form of recreation 
for the recess period in each building. Valnahle suggestions for the 
recess recreation ]>erio<l may be found in the table of out-of-school 
activities, included in this report, especially those designated by the 
children themselves under the head of home -games, for the lirst fcnir, 
grades. - ' 

NEED OF KINDERGARTENS. 

ydlxie of Allot her cause of failure in the first 

i^grade in Elyria is undoubtedly the lack of kindergarten training for 
the chilclreji before they enter school. 

Englhh . — The kindergarten jirejiares children for the work of the 
first grade, and .this is especially true of children of foreign-born 
parents who siioak a foreign language at home. In language train- 
ing alone the kindergarten is imlis])onsahle. , In Elyria, where so 
large a ])i’oportion of the population is foil^ign horn, the school 
authorities can ill afford to weaken the school system 'at its most 
vulnerable jioint. . ’ 

School adjustment .— introduction to the schoorr6gi?nc, and 
as a training in school habits, it is most important, *sincc Ivis term in 
the kindergarten saves the cliild a similar amount of preparation 
for school work in the first grade. 

Social adjustments, the ability to work in harmony with his fel- 
lows and his teacher, motor control, i he ability tp coordinate his 
motor activities with Ins will and understanding, obedience and 
discipline, those are only a part of the many lessons he loams under 
the kifidly guidance ot his school mother. Adekto those his acquisi- 
tibn of knowledge and its constant implication .to his social needs 
and uses and wc have 'a sum of indisputable arguments in favor of 
this trnininfe. In no other school department will he find this im- 
portaat correlation^ A * 

Data from investigation. — To those who still dMibt the efficiency 
ot kindergarten trainin^^^ we cite a number of "instigations' lately 
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conducted in various parte of the country. Berry’s statistics' re- 
garding the efioct of kindergarten training on promotions in Michi- 
gan disclose the fact ’that the percentage of repeaters in first grade 
j is 69.5 greater in towns having no kindergartens than in towns w’hich ' 

,[ have them. Mrs.- Bradford found from a study of the Kenosha 

(Wis.) schools,* in comparing a group of 925 kindergarten-trained 

I children with a group of 738 children without kindergarten training, 

that fewer retardations occurred in the first group. Supt. Hervey, 
of Pawtucket, R. I., discovered that 60 per cent of children entering 
fij^t grade without kindergarten training failed as against 35 per 
cent of those having that training. 

f'o/fclws/orw.-^It is especially recommended that the kindergarten 

school system be reestablished in Elyria. There seems to be an im- i 

l)crative need for such training in Elyria on account of its large for- 
eign population. Undoubtedly a continuation of these schools will 
■do much toward raising the standard of instruction above the piano 
of dry formality which it now occupies. ■ > 

> Ilerry, C, S. A study of RetanlRtlon, Accelpratlon. ElliUlnatloD. and Bepctitlon in ' . 

'thp I*ubMc Elementary Schools of 223 towns and cities of Michigan. • 

* nratlfor.l. Mary D. The Kindergarten and lu Ketatlon to BetardaUun. N E A„ 
iaj2, pp. ^ 

« ■ 




Chapter VII. 

INSTRUCTION IN INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR 

GRADES. 


\ 


UKAPINC, 


The time given to reading in the schools of Elyri«a ranks approxi- 
mately midway between that given in Cleveland and that in 50 othe;* 
American cities. 

Time ffii'cti to rcadintj,^ 




1 I'iltv 
1 

Elym. 

Cicvc- 

lonil. 

1 /’( r cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 
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HI .M'INi. l.\ THE m*PKR ORADfeS, 


^ An analysis of the reading material used in the upper grades 
, imlicates thilt only about, one-thinl is of a literary naU^e or of a 
iiatiire calculated .to lay. a foundation for literary selections, such 
as the story of the Iliad. The rest may be classified as history, civics, 
geography, hygiene, and nature study. 

That some nonliter^i^ material has a place in the reading class is 
^ not questioned,^ but that this material should-.make up two-thirds of 
what is read may well bo questioned. It makes of the reading class 
a dumping ground for the overflow from other clnsSes and for mate- 
rial that should have an independent place in the curriculum. This is 
unfair to the other subjects and ro6s the reading class of its proper 
. spirit. It is therefore recommended that the major part of "the inis- 
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cellaneous material be transferred to those subjects' in which it is 
germane. 

Nature study is not now scheduled as a separate subject in the 
Elyna schools, but it should be. This subject should not lose contact 
with the concrete, it is true, but in giving an appreciate understand in<r 
of. the plant and animal world, books like “ Plant and Animal Chil- 
dren,” “ Ways of Woodfolk,” and “ The Bird. World,” wliich are now 
classed as supplementary reading, form an iiidispensable aid. These 
books are written by people who love their subject, and are therefore 
well adapted to inspire a similar love in the pupils. They fall, into 
the class of natural history rather than science, and are indicative of 
tlie spirit that should pervade the science work in the elementary 
school and even the junior high school. Here the method of scientific 
dissection and analysis is not yet in place. 

If the major part of the reading material that falls in the fields 
* of history, civics, geography, hygiene, and nature study were assigned ' 
to these subjects, it is clear that the time for reading could be mate- 
rially reduced and still more selections of a literary nature than now 
could he read. This reduction in thne would also help to make room 
loi such subjects as nature study and civics. 

Some of the texts now read in the upper grades are clearly too difli- 
cult for the grades to wlnqli they are assigned. Examples arc Haw- 
thorne s “The Story of Achilles,” assigned to 6B, and Mowry’s 
I'lrst Steps in. the History of England,” .assigned to 7B. Such 
te.xts should either be assigned to higher grades or be displaced. 

Iho basic reading mate?ial, or some of it, may very properly offer 
n fair amount of dilHc.ilty^^but most, if not all, of the supplemenUvry 
material should bo chosen fbr rapid reading. It is this type of read- 
ing that brings the pupil into the spirit-of the selection, that gives him 
the swung of it^nd is therefore most likely to develop a love for * 
the art. ^ ‘ . 


The 17 classes in reading that were observed iii the upper grades 
were taught with widely varying degrees of merit. Approximately 
< nc-fourth of the teachers get satisfactory classroom resulte. They 
<liiect attention to the heart of the selections, develop the setting and 
Hicri follow the story or theme in a vital manirfir. Their pupil’s dm 
interested and read with good expression. Yet even these teachers 
restrict their work too much to the traditional study-and-recitation 
tyi«. Little reading for the joy of it, reading th.at is relatively free 
ami spontaneous, appears to be done in connection with the schools 
In the hands of approximately one-third of the teachers in the upper- 
gi iirlos the classroom results in reading are not sstisfactoty. These' 
teachers usually have their pupils' stand at -their seatb and read 
chnmrally thet^chsr ; %y f«i li#e or interest' in tKe> 

aeieptjiona thyiadvee and?thiiiy.'faii thftir rw 
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they spend little or no time in bringing out the thought or setting, and 
most of the criticisms they offer pertain to the pronunciation of words . 
and the observation of punctuation marks. .A few of these teachers 
let their pupils stumble along one after another with practically no 
suggestions whatever, and they assign the advance lessons by pages 
without even directing attention to the difficult words that will be met. 

Pei’functory results such as these cun be remedied only by the 
vitalization of the teacher’s own attitude. The teacher must realize 
what the significance of the selection read is; he must 'develop the 
historical, geographical, or other sottinj* that .brings out this sig: 
nificance for the class; he must in the longer selections develop an 
introductory outline of the theme or story; ho must direct ^he study 
and discussion along the one central theme, leaving-.all else to give 
support; and he must not hesitate, upon occasion, to read choice or ' 
difficult portions to the class himself. 

In every class observed every member had studied the same selec- 
tion. This must, of course, be the case when basic classics are studied, 
but with much of the reading material suited to elementary school 
pupils it is difficult to maintain interest under this condition. Motive 
on the part of the reader and variety and interest for the class may 
be brought in by letting each pupil occasionally prepare a different 
selection for oral reading. Such selections may be taken from news- 
papers, magazines, hbrary-books, and supplementary readers. If a 
selection is too long for the time allotment of one pupil, let two oi;^ 
more parcel it out among themselves. 

Little, if. an}% attention is given to the development of facility in 
silent rending. This is the type of reading most used in life, and 
it should therefore receive attention in school. The sIo\y but neces- 
sary motor habits of pronunciation involved in oral reading are not 
needed in silent reading, yet, if all the emphksis is placed on oral 
rending, these habits are likely to become so indelibly associated with 
the reading process that they will in a iileasure dmpede silent read- 
ing. What is needed is a parallel set of habits for silent rending. 
The development of these habit^ should I'cceive attention all through 
*thb efementary school. / 

In the upper grades about two-fifths of the reading time may well 
be given over to relatively free silent reading. Let the children 
bring or choose the books they are interested in and let them read, 
primarily for their own satisfaction. It is through such Tree sileut 
. reading, interspersed with periods for discussion and with more 
formal work, that reading* becomes, easy and that s. taste for dt is 
-developed. . * ^ ' i 

'^Something like thi^ has already been attem^Jted in the Garfield^ 
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with books and children’s papers. 'A’this rofcm the children repair 
with evident enjeyment at recess and at npon wheneveir tho weather 
outdoor play. This is essentially a school library 
or reading room, and it would be even more in place for the grades 
above the fourth.^ A suggestive list of books for such a library, as- 
well ns for supple’mentary reading, maybe found in. “ The Sixteenth 
Ycaibook of the National Society for the' Study of Education ” 
I):iges 33-59.". , ’ ' 

recommendations. 


1. .More of the sp,irit of delight should be introduced into the read- 

ing clas.'ses. . 


2. I mctice in rapid silent reading should be given and more oppor-"^ 
timity for relatively free silent reading should be provided. 

3. Much of the material now assigned to reading should be trans- 
icmul to other subjects. 

4. Selections top,' difficult for their grades should be reassigned 
or displaced. / 

Time given to' language. 
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&3 
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5 

12. 1 

12.0 
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fi 

17.0 

12.2 
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' 

15.8 

13. 7 

.14.3 

8. 
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14. t 

14.3 

Avp.ru^o 

12.2 

LI. 4 

12.3 


The provi.sions of the course of study in language for the four 
upper grades arc as foll(^'s;. ^ • 

Grade 5 5.— Parts of speech, forms of nouns, qualifying words, 
degrees of comparison. Written and oral exercises suggested in the 
render. y 

Grades d,A and 6 5.— “Speaking and Writing No. Ill” is used 
as a text, and emphasis is given to argumentation, description, rela- 
tion of stories, topics about Lincoln, and debates. 

Grades 6 A-8 A, wicfusm.— “.The Mother Tongue, No. II,” is par- 
celed out by pages and topics to the five divisions, and formal gram- 
mar is. systematically studied. Oral and written exercises are Called 
for. Although not mentioned in the course of study, at l^t.one 
written composition a month is desired. . • . 

Sixteen lessons in lan^age and grammar were observe in the 'W: 

four ' 
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. in gi'ades 6 A to 8 A. All of the latter were on formal grammar, 
end the others were based on “Speaking and Writing,” the pre- 
scribed text. In no case was language or composition directly cori e- 
lated with the other work of the school. In fact, language study in 
the upper grades of Elyria is made a thing apart. 

Viewed as a formal study, grammar is on the whole well taught. 
The pupils participate in the recitations, they ferret out the minute 
subdivisions of the various parts of speech, and thev analyze and 
diagram highly complicated sentences. But the wisdom of devoting 
two and one-half years, the language time in divisions 6 •A'^ 8 A, 
to formal grammar, and some of the time in the fifth grade, ta 
grammar more informally studied, may be seriously questioned. 

The best thought of the present inclines to the idea that language 
study, as such, need be given but little sefiarate time— not more than 
one or tw;o periods a week — and that language and composition re- 
ceive emphasis as part and parcel of all the other work of the school. 
Oral exprqgsion is of necessity involved in all the situations'of the 
school, and many of the topics studied in geography, history, civics, 
current -topics, nature study, and literature should be written up in 
the interest of mere pedagogical completen^. The more sponta- 
neous forms of composition, such as stories and letters, should grow 
out of reading, literature, and preparation for Thanksgiving, Christ-* 
.mas, and other special da}'s. Tliis provides an abundance of language 
topics, places the attention on the content, where it bcloqgs, and 
gives language the interconnections and continual emphasis that it 
inherently reqtlires. / 

Easy and correct language control is acquired through frecpicnt 
and correct language use, and then only on the' condition of having . 
something to say. Habit and not knowledge is the immediate guide 
rail of right construction, especially with children. Grammatical 
and rhetorical knowledge function in expression only indirectly and 
reflectively, and then with children almost solely through adult 
assistance. It is seldom that even an eighth-grade child will correct • 
what he has written on the basis of hia grammatical knowledge. This 
is the achievement of the extensively trained adult and is still excep- 
tional with high-school and college students. 

This relation of language and grammar indicates the place, that 
grammatical and rhetorical study should have in the elementary 
‘school. This study should be treated as the reflective support of cor- 
rect expression and should Im brought in only when it is clearly * 
> needed and when the pupils themselves may,be led to feel this need. 


It is needed in developing control over such topics ((s capitalization, 
punctuation, number, ^agreement, inflection, sehtence structure, para- ! 
■ graphing, and the correction of hubitual^errprs. The rationalization 
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and principles needed must be brought in again and again, for not 
until the corr^t forms become habitual has the desired end been 
achieved. 

Giving grammar a separate place on the daily program before the 
cightli grade can do little, if any, good, consumes valuable time, and 
IS likely to develop a dislike for the subject. By the time the eighth 
grade is reached a sufficient number of language facts and princi- 
l>le.s may have been gained to make a systematization through the 
siiecific study of grammar significant. But even here the study 
should face in the direction of use rirther than theoretic knowledge, 
and should serve as an interpretation of expression. It should be 
correlated not only with the written work done by the pupils, but also 
with rending, history, and the like. 

The conclusion that formal grammar has little or no effect upon 
the clearness and correctnes^of writing is borne out by the com- 
position work of the children in Elyria. Compositions were col- 
lected from 17 clg^es, 9 of which were in the seventh and eighth 
glades. Composition scales are as y6t not sufficiently specific to 
make possible a comparable ranking of these compositions;- neither 
are standards available for. the 'seventh and eighth grades with 
which these ranking^ might be compared. A study of the compo- 
sitions, however, reveals all the faults, both in variety and fre- 
quency, that are usually found in children’s writing. Sentence 
structure is often poor; clauses are strung together without proper 
connections; verbs are sometimes omitted; quotation marks and tho 
•sign of the possessive are frequently oniitted ; tho rules of capitaliza- 
tion are occasionally ignored; and the principles of punctuation are 
not applied. Occasionally a whole composition is written as one- 
paragraph, and even as one sentence.* Done is used for rfief, seen for 
saw, a plural subject is followed by a singular verb, and the tense of 
verbs Is varied within the .same sentence or the same paragrajih. 
Different is followed by than about as often as by from, and such 
words as person, pupU, teacher, one, and. everybody are almost 
mvariably followed by a plural, instead of the masculine pronoun. 

Pupils and many of the teachers alike seem to be ignorant of tho 
fact tliiit in English the masculine serves as the common gender 
pronoun. Such expressions as “A person should do theirhesl ”; “ If 
you .see some one doing something unkind, wKat is the best way to 
persuade them to bo kind?” and “^t some one read it who thinks 

can do it well.” arc the rule rather than the exception. , • 

Whether or not the percentage of ^mmatical and rhetorical ' 
errom made by the Elyria cliildren is greater or loss than that made- 
by children elsewhere it is inipo^ible to say; but that many'^^rdrs ' ^ 
'persist in'SDite-of' the OXtohsivA' nnd .infAneitra 
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errors is not by the study of formal grammar, as such, but by never 
ceasing to corro(‘t the mistakes that are made. In making these 
corrections the overt study and application of language facts and ♦ 
prjnciples nia}* often l)o of »assistan<‘c. but it is habit rather than 
knowledge that serves as the main guide of expiTssion. 

• In the T)A and hB divisions lessons were ob-er\ed on such topics 
as Daniel Webster aiurtho woodchuck, Mejicurv and the woodsifian, 

The cruelty of ^knight to his faithfiil liorse, The sehoolniaster 
pei‘*:>uading the farmeis not to Idll the birds. frog pleading with 
,boys not to throw 'stones into the pond, and a fal^ from Aesop. 

T}\e pupils discussed th("^e topics, rend them from the text, ac^d 
them out with and without the aid of the text, and Wrote c^npevsi-, 
tions upon them. The reading wa-« good as reading, but the acting 
was usually so simple and artificial that it was embarrassing to the. 
pupils, who. it should be remoinhercd, were in the fifth and sixth 
grad^. The compositions obscr\ ed were of an aignmentative nature. 
They aimed to persuade ii.pei'son not to be cruel lo a faithful horse., 
fanners not to shoot the birds, and4)oys not to kill the frogs. Most 
of the pupUs w'cro inferested* in writing these ^compositions and for 
fifth and sixth grade ’children tljcy did well wifli them. But why 
not dispense with the text, at least in the hands of the j)upirls, and 
let the composition grow out of topics of real concern, such as indis- " 
criminate s^iowballing, keeping the snow ancl icc off the sidewalks, 
and keeping backyards in order? In the spring such topics as killing 
frogs, robbing birds’ nests, walking across lawns, and picking other 
people’s flowers might well be taken \\\) for discu.ssion and com- 
poshion. 

When the language work is correlated with the other work of tlio ' 
school and with the interests of the community, State, and Nntihn, 
no special language text U needed in the hands of the pupils. Such 
texts always tend to make the work unreal and formal, to make 
language a thing Apart, and fo consume a disprojloilionale* aiTTount 
of time. They ^ also tend to take the zest out of the work for the 
eighth grade, whetc a text is needed if formal grammar is taken up. 

The teacher, of course, should have a variety of texts for suggnstive 
purposes. 

SPELLING. 

The following table gives the percentage of spelling time in Klyria, 
Cleveland, and 50 other, cities. While Elyria sets no speoj^ic tiiuo 
lipart for spelling in the first grade, the average for the eight grades 
is still above that of Cleveland and the 50 cities. 
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Time, given to spelling. 
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Spullinp was tested in all the grades above the first with the lists 
of woids used in the Cleveland survey.' These lists contain 20 words 
caeh and have been selected from the Ayres spelling scale. This 
scale isduade up of the 1,000 words. most fretpiently used^in epr- 
respondence, newspapers, and books. The words are arranged by 
groups m. their ordgr of difliculty as determined by extensive tests 
in 84 different cities. ' 

On the words used in Elyria* the children in these 84 cities made ' 
average scores of 73 per cent correct. These scores were the same 
for each grade and applied to those children that had completed 
one-half of the work of gi-ades. As the te.sts in Elyria were 
given within 10 days of the beginning of the second semester’s work, 
Uiese scores are directly comparable with those made by the A classes 
in Klyria.i These classes began the work of their grades in Sep- 
tember. add had therefore completed onc-half of it. The average 
scores for the A Classes are given in the following table: 

Spcllvig scores. ‘ 

, Arranged for tho A classos. 
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PENB1AN8HIP. 

Tlie following table shows the time given to penmanship in Elyria 
as compared with other cities: ^ 


7I 
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Um:R GRADES. 

Specimens of penmanship were obtained from all the pupils above 
the- fourth grade. The pui)ils were asked to write with pen and ink a 
well-known .soiiteucc, such as “Mary had a little lamb.” The sen- 
tence was placed upon the board and the pupils were allowed pre- 
cistdy two minutes in which to write it over and over. The results 
oblifined arc summarized in the tw.o following tables': 

.s>r(/ 0 / pawiunship. (Median number of tvticra per minute.) 
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Quality of pcnmnnship. 
(Thomilike scalo, mtKlitm scorn.) 
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'rhe tabic on page 157 giv^s tlic hum I i an number of letters ^v^ittea 
j*er minute for each half grade of the dilferenl schools, and the table 
on page 15S \j\ a coi respumiing inaniu*!' gi\ es the median scoi‘es for 
quality in U*nns of the Thorndike se«ale. 

The Thoindike scale i.s made up of .samples of handwriting ditfer-. 
ing in (jiiality by equal stops from zei’o to 18. Samples 9 to 11 may 
be considered fair, 12 t<Xl4 good, and 15 to 18 excellent. 

A comparison of the Klyria scores in speed with those of Cleve- 
land and 50 other cities (p. 157) and in (piality with those of^lhitte 
(j). 158) indicates thatdn peninansiup tiie children. in Elyria ai*c do- 
ing about what the children in mother cities are doing. Tluu’c is no 
question in respect to the comparability of the .scores in speed, but the. 
same assurance can not be expressed in respect to the scores in (|unlity. 
In Butte al)ont 80 teachers scoi*ed the papers under the direction 
of a member ofdhc survey commission,”^ wliile in Elyria one mem- 
ber of the survey commission did the s(’oi ing. Ho wjis a.-sisted by the 
teachers iti two of the buildings, but found so much inconsistency that 
he felt con^dled to go over Jiiost of the papeis again. 

The fact that Elyria has, hnd for many years has had, an cfticient 
teacher of penhiaiiship would have led one to expect that the city 
would take rank above the median in this subject In passing judg- 
ment, however, it sliould be retneinhercd that this teacher has time to 
.give only one lesson in two weeks in each room. ^This manifestly 
lea^'es tlie teach wig of penmanship to the room teachers after all^yvho 
are nevcrthele.ss relieved, of much of the responsibility for residts. 
I’lu'se teachets were not observed to insist upon the arm movement and 
good form oiitsnde of the writing lesson, and as a consequence only a 
small proportion of the pupils are mastering, the arm movement. 

Witli so many other urgent needs in the ^hools unsatisJficd,^ it is 
recommended that the teacher of penmahship be dropped; that a 


f'Beport or a. sljrvey jpf tUc scliool §yetem of Butle^ 
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standard stem of penmanship be adopted; that manuals setting 
forth tliis system l)e plaeed into the haiu^s of thh teachers; and tlmt ^ ' 
tlu3 classroom teachers be held resi)onsible for results through tlio | 
generairsupervision. \ ' 

* oi^GnArnv, . ; 

Geography as a distinct stud.^ is begun in the fourth grade. It is 
given a daily ptfiod in the fourth, fiftli, and sixth grades, and shiir-os 
tlio time with hWory in the seventh grade. Home geography in the 
lorm of supplein^ntirry^ading is taken up in the third grade. 

Time given to geography. 
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From tlie preceding table it apitears that the amount of time given 
to gnM.Vrapliy corresponds precisely to the average timg given to the' 
subject in 50 other cities. If, hovever, the time given to'hoine geog- 
raphy in tlie third grade and to geographical reader.s'in the fifth and 
seventh grades were counted here instead of in reading the average 
would be raised from 7.1 pw cent to about 8.5. . 

(ieograpliy- is usually discontinued in the middle of the sev^th 
grade, where it gives way to history; and, save as commercial Jr^g- 
laphy in the third year of the commercial course, it is not included 
in tlie curriculum of ^ho high school. The wisdom of this may bo 
<|iie.slioned. This siibjegt is' so fundamental in importance that it 
imglit well be allQ\ved to share the time with history throughout the 
oiglilli. ninth, and tenth grades. 

But if a wider range of geographical- study is to be justified, flio 
teacliing of the siibiect must be vitalized. The texts used are .satis-® 
factory, but the work is based too exclusively iipOn them. Tlie-few 
geographical renders that are- used are connected with rendin-r niul 
not with geography. This leaves only the relatively inongeMcxts 
as a basis for the work. Map.s aud glob&s are usually -before the class, 
but .then are seldom referred to; pictures are used sparingly and 
siiecimens very rarely. vSets of Tiffany’s “Nature cabinet” ’were 
seen in .two of the buildings,, tot oily one. teacher 'tfas seen to hiake . 

USQ-pf/On&: -The itaef tJiati/t'ilAjaA' nilhinofd ^ . 
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in the teaching material listed by -the principal appears to indicate 
the place that they hold in the minds ot the teachers. 

All the seventh grade teaehefs were teaching the mathematickl or 
astronomical phases of geography, but none was heard to direct the 
attention of the children to the visible planetfe, the brighter stars, pr 
the ccHispicuous constellations. Children delight in locating these 
objects in the heavens, and the observation of their motions forms 
the only direct basis for appreciating the motions of the earth. The 
knowledge gained, moreover, comprises that minimum astronomical 
heritage .that should bo considered the right of every child. If the 
teachers themselves do not now have this knowledge, they could 
^ ■ . easily gain it while teaching'it by means of a manual iike Bowen's 
“Astronomy by Observation.’^ 

Should it seem inadvisable to give the primary presentation of 
these astronomical topics in connection with geogi*a]>by, this could bo 
; 'donc^as nature study during the winter months in the fifth or si^th 
grades, and the knowledge could then be used in the geography 
classes. Two periods a week for four or five months would be ample. 
Interesting and valuable language material would be found in the 
associated myths and legends.^ ‘ 

While it is true in general that the work in geography lacks real- 
ncss and vitality, it should not be inferred that no good work was 
observed on the subject. A few of the teachers supplement their 
work well with pictures, specimens, and the making of maps in 
relief, and a *majoritj^ of them enlist the thought responses of the 
pupils in tracing googra})hical rclatiopships without, however, mak- 
ing th^gfork sufficiently realistic. Those whose work is’ poor in 
nearly all r^specl^ are again in the minority. 


N Recomm^dationg, 

. - 1. The work on home geography in the third grade should ho 

chissed with geography and be taught in relation to the pupils' en- 
• vironment through exercises and constant first-hand observation. 

2. A series of geographical readers should supplement the formal 
textis. - . ■ , ■ ' , 


• 3. Geographical magazines and articles of geographical topics 

from other sources should be placed in the hands of the'older pupils. 

4. Pictures and specimens of geol^aphical interest should be given 
a position coequal with globes and maps, and all should be used 
mors abundantly. . , ‘ 

6. The visible planets, about a dozen of the brighter stars, and the 
chief cdhstellations should be located and their hiovements observed 
in ‘cpnelatipn -With genei^ oc. matheniatUial geography.* - 

~ i_ 

sT . :^;Amertat]i Book. Ga, 18^ 
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As 10 minutes is more time than most of the pupils need for solv- 
ing nil the piobleins in each set for which they are prepared, t^e tests 
do not test speed, but accuracy only. 

. The results from the Woody tests are si/rnmarized in the tables on 
p. 163. The scores are given in medians instead of avera^jcs for the 
different grades or half grades of the various schools. -The meiliMii 
is the middle score, and is found by arranging the scores under con- 
sideration in an ascending series and then counting in from either 
end to the middle. It usually corresponds very closely to the aver- 
age; is found more quickly, and in studies like this is now very fi-e- 
quently used. ... 
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Efjir'm s< (,ns uith ahunlard »ron\t gin n Oy Woody). 



.^dditinn. 

j Subtract ion, j 

MuIUpiifation. 

IHvici m. 


Klyri;i. 

: W;-tdv. 

1 Klyria. • 

\ 

^Vo<Hiy. 1 

r 

Elyria. | Woody.'. 

^:jyrial . W, 

R-dy 



1 S \ \ 

1 ^ rt 

3.0 , 

, ti, 1) ■ 

'xo 
10. 0 ■ 
13.0 ! 

1 -J A 1 

4.0 ' 1 

* 1 

;c 0 ■ 




*1* 0 

1 i’;^ 




' uji i 

1 H.O 

■ i(i 0 


0. 0 3. 5 

.•>.0 ; 

•i.o 

1.J li i 

lafi : 

y. t; 7. 0 ! 

10.0 11.0 ' 

M.7 l.S. 0 i 

i:i! ■ 

j.M 

7.0 

I(t 0 

0 


10. 0 ! 

la-i 


1 k ^ 

13 0 

u'.o ! 

l i. 0 1 

11. 3 i 

1.3. 1) 

- 

. ' 1 

1 t) 

H. 5 

1 < . 5 IS. 0 j 

12.0. 

14.0 


An inspection of tlie tahJe on pa^^> H>:5 iweal.s the fact tliat there. 
}(!’(; ocx'asioiiall\* wide variation.'- between the scoies for the difl'erent 
buildings. For example, the scores for the 5A classes vary from 
12.5 to 10 in addition, from h to 12 in subtraction, from 10 to 14 in 
niultiplieation. ami Iroin (> to 1() in division. As these variations do 
not occur witli any uniforiOity between schools, they itiay be of little 
significance: \'et they set a problem that tin* supervisors and teach- 
ers may find well worth considering. 

Another hu-t rcvealetl by this table is a frequent lack of steady 
•progress from grade to grmle. Beginning with 4B and enditngwith 
(iA. the score's for the dates School in addition are: 11,^3, 11, 14, 
13, and 10. ASimilar irregularities are found in the other .schools. 
This Would indicate that the development of skill in the funda- 
mentals does not receive sufficient specific attention. 

Data pointing in the same direction are cxlllbited in the talilc on 
page 1G4. III. this tflble the Flyria scores are '.set alongside of the 
standard scores given by W'oody, In grades two, three, and four the 
Elyria, scores are better than the standard scores: in grade.s five and 
six they are approximately equal to them: and in grades seven and 
eight they are poorer, 

^ IJio niain reasons why the good seore.s in the primary g1*ades do 
not continue throiigh the grades appear to be: The liasic combina- 
tions are not sullieiently niitomatie: complicated thought problems 
are introduced ])rematurely; and not .sufficient time is gi\xm to ao- 
\curatQ and raj) id work in tl;c fundamental processes in the iiiler- 
Vediate and npper grades. It was noted, for example, that many 
pijpils in the eighth grade still added by ta^jpiug or by counting i i 
a whisper, * * . 
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1 

. Ability in reasoning problems was tested by the Stone test in 
reasoning, which follow; 

^BITHMCTIC; BEX8OMN0. * ' 


woFK tnom 


1,4 

1.2 


. Solve as nimiy of tlu" follow injr problems as you have time for 
iu oriler a.s numbered : . * ' 

■ . Crotllt. 

I f you buy 2 tablets at "7 wnts eacli and n book for 65 cents, how 

mm-b chuiige sbpuld you vqvvivv from a $2 bill? - ^ " i' 

.John sold 4 Sal unlay Kveniiif: Tosts at 5 cents each. He kept half 
tlie money and with the other half lie bought Sunday paiiers at 2 * 
cents each. How many did he buy? i 

If James hiul four times as much money as George, he wouhl ha\*e 
$10. How nfxich money lias George? i 

How many inmcils can you buy for 50 cents at the rate of 2 bir 

5 cents? ' j 

The uniforiii.'< of a baseball nine cost $2.50 each. The shoes cost $2 
a iinlr. What was the total cost of uniforms ami shbe.s for the 
nine? 2 

In the school of n certain city tljcre are 2,200 pupils; one-lmif are 
in the primary grades, oue-fonrtii in the grammar grades, oue- 
eiglitli in the liigli scliool, and the rest in the night school. How 
many pupils are In the niglit sclto<»l? 

If tons ofcoal cost $21, what will 51 tons cost? ' 

A ^newsdealer bouglit some magazh*es for $1. He sold them for 
$1.20, gaining 5 cents on each magazine. ‘How many nmgiizlnes 
, were there? . ’ 

^ siK>nt one-eiglitlr of her. money fur ear fare., nnd three times as 

much for clothes. Half of what site had left was 80 cents. How 
\ much money did she have at Mrst? 

uSvu girls rea?iv<f $2.10 foi^nmkitig buttonholes. One makes 42, the 
I other 28. How slinli. thQUdivide the money? ^ 

>lV. Brown paid onedhirti of the cost of n building; Mr. Johnson 
i>ald half the cost. Mr. Jolmson re<‘eivc<l more annual rent 
fhnn Mr. Brown. How much did each receivq? 

A freight train left Albany for New York at G o^'lock. An expa^ss 
left on the same track at 8 o'clock. It went at the rate of 40 miles 
■ ^ an hour. At what time of day will it overtake the freight train if 
the freight train stops nfter it has gone 50 miles? 

These tests ivere givon in the grades above the fourth in the 
)in, (intes, McKinley, and Kidge schools. The results are sum- 
innrized in the two following tables: ^ . "* 

tr/rf ffi }Tffs(fninn 


1. 


y. 


•I. 


0. 


8 . 


- 10. 


11 


12 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


-Ayvrafjc ftrorca by buildings. 


Fmnklin 
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r j.. is .63.: 
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riU 


3.16 

• . .<r;. 




5A 

6D 

6A 

. 7D 

- 7A - 

4.06 

3.10 

3.0^ 

2.47. 

3.44 

3.63 

,3.63 

6.44 
5.13 
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. StoHi- tr«t in iniMf/niiiff — ('tini}nmith c sco/rv 


C ities. 


H'iitc. Nfonl 

.^'1 nn Ill ^ 

KhTi.i, ,\ an i l{ (Iivi,';ii)n5. , 

I I’- Ti.i, ,\ tJi; ision 

Mouc (iiuMian dly) 



In scoiiiifr tUj piipcrs crcnlits worp <j:ivpii .-i- indicated iiftpr pudi 
prolilpin on pii<!;p‘ 1C.:), except thiit wlic.i a prohlem was rpiisoiipd coi- 
ipctly l)Ut tliroiifrli a iiioclmnical orror a \vron<r answer was oli- 
tainod; a uniform credit of 1 was "iven. » 

riie data for the Stone test.' were collected from sixtli-grade 
cla.see.s. .some of which were in the first lialf of the seliool year and 
soinc in tlie. second half. 'J’lie' a\ ('rage scores from '2C> systems tested 
hy Stone varied from .S.aC, to Tl.c Klyria .sc.,, ,' tliat mayhe most 

fairly compared witli tlicse .score.', is that from the C<\ classes, wliich 
liad jn.st fmislied tite first half of the .school year. This score’ (o.d:!) 
ranks just below the median, in .^'one’.s tahie, there being 12 lower 
and 11 hi.gher .score.s. Tlii.s would indicate .that the result achieved 
in rea.soning problems in Klyria is about avera.ee. Klyria, rnidts 
considerably above l>otli Rntte. Mont., and Springfield, 111.. 'J'hc 
Ihitte score (:l.0n) is the avera.tre for the C.R and C.A divisions, while 
that from Springfield '(5.08) is for n.\. taken, however, near the end 
of tlie srliool yrai*. * * * 

In view of the time given to ariihnieiic in Klyria one might' ex- 
pert that the .scores would be better. Why .lire. .they m.t l.et.tei'f ,- 
fl) Th(' fact that complicated reasoning probh'ins are introdnec'd 
. too ('arly is no doubt one cause. This tehds to deaden the sense for 
tlunight lelations. (g) Sullicic'ut aftention is not given to tle.'Qloping 
ch'ar. conceptions. thPiightfully iinder.stood. of how to solve proln 
lems. the lion’s share ohiAiention being given to getting the, an.swev. 
I^jdy .one a.ssignment* was .seen over which the. tenchei"had wfitten 
® Study how to solve.” (.'!) The basic principlfs of handling coni- 
. nion find. decimal fractions and. of percenta’go ap|>ciir not to ho brought 
out in snflicient relief and a|)pe!U' not io.he eontituially reiVwed and 
recognized in application. The pupils appea/- not to he led to he- 
come clearly aware of the facftlmt arithmetic^ out’side of the fnnda- 
mental operiitions, comiiiQn and flccimnl frnction.s, and pereonftige, 
contains nothing new of a nmlhematicid n'atiire, and that cv^n these ' 
ninthemntu'al phnse.s are clo.seIy interrelated.’' (4)' Finally,, the 
work in the applied phases of arithmetic lacks in vitld relationship 
f „ ^ it", is bookish, and'so falls'short’in thqnght-provoking iho- ' 
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of measures, but only one was seen to let the pupils 'measure some- 
thing. In the main the pupils are not getting concrete notions of 
yard, rod, acre, and the like. In two of the schools the observer 
r ked about how many acres the school yard contained, but none of 
. ilio pupils could even give an estimate. The 8B classes were study- 
ing stocks ancf bonds, and while one teacher had present a stock 
certificate which was pinned to the bulletin board, none made use of 
the stock (juotations in the daily papers or related the subject to the 
c( (lull i(M‘ci ill interests ot the city or Nation in any way. 

• » 

RKCOMMKNDATIOXS. 

]. The time given to arithmetic, especially in the lower grades,. is 
(‘xcessi vo’jind should be reduced. 

2, 1 he work should he made more concrete and should be rnore 
, intimately related to the children’s own experiences, both in and out 
o f ^ .school. The ehildrcMi should learn to weigh and measure, and 
topics like interest .and stocks aiid bonds should be used to interpret 
business practices. ‘ . 

•b. I ho aim should be to make automatic the basic combinations in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division,' and develop con- 
fidence and accuracy in the use of common and decimal fractions. 

4. Bring into relief the coininon principles running through the 
applied phases of arithmotic and ])hu!e coiuprehonsion above the 
use of formulas. 

:). Have study lessons on ’diow to stdvo,” and avoid introducing 
complicated thought problenis^M’imi^ruroly. 

siaanisTiONs fok tiik ixfrRovKMFXT of iNsniurrioN. 

The foieg^ting examinatiou of the content and method of instruc- 
tion in the elementary sc'hools of Elyria indicates that the most gen- 
eral fault that iiTMV l)e found is the fault of verbalism. Teaching is 
(lone too much on the basis of words and not endugli on the basis of 
reality. Instead o1 interlocking with life at every ])oint, of intevpret- 
*ing the,, woVld to the eliild and giving liim a meaningful and sys- 
teiuatic conception of it. the school moves too imicli iii a groovo by 
'it.self. Te'xtbook.s are looked \ipon nion^ as an end than a means. 

\\ Idle the teachers as a class pos.se.ss a li>gli grade of native ability, 
and while, through their i-efinenient and courtesy, they, ’have a wliolo- 
sonie and elevating innneiice on the iipirit and attitude of their 
pupils, in lespcct to the subjects that they ure teaching, they lack 
vjsion. They face, sehoolw^rd rather Hiun lifewnrd, too often 
go tjiroiigh their lessons a^so many routiiio tasks to ^completed. 
That the'exerciscs of the school receive their sanction fg ^ 
incuts of life and that* effective instruction can go 


; tfie requiro- 
i pnly OH' the ^ 
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poMtion, spelHn<r. arithnictk. frcogniphy. cU- too much ns set ami 
louiiai tnsk.s and not enoiigli tliroiigli ilic creation of sitnatinns tliat 
'tdicit tlio iisCtainl ^liidy of ilicsc siilijccis llirongli tlie satisfaction of 
ncoth. Teaclici-b- arc interpmers of life, and only by leading their 
pupils actively into an ever-widening control' over the content and ■ 
processes of life, and an appreciative nnderstanding of these can . 
they iniliiite iliein into a incaningfuj niasrtery of the school arts. ,\nv 
othc! basis of instruction centers ilie attention prinnirilv upon forms 
and symbols and leads to the fault of verhalrsm. 

1 he canso of vcrbtdism in teaching i.s often said to he the proini- 
neiueof books in the schoolroom. This is true oidv in a superficial 
PCIISC, for the prominence of books is in it.srdf oidy a symptom of 
. deeper causes that lie in the nature of the ediicatiie process itself. 

The life-of the child and tlte lify of the adult arc in some respects 
' far apart. The acldcvpincnts of the race in science, art. skill, and 
.ideals, whieli tire the \ cry foniulation of tulnlt activity, tire not 
ti jinsmitted to the child through the channel of heredity, hut must ho 
. mustered by him anew. 

f he agency llitit has evolved to as.si.st the child in mastering the.se 
aehioveinents is the school. It is the function of the school to lead 
the child into a ronnried and meaningful mastery over the life ahout 
him. Rut in performing this function the school is beset with a nmn- 
ber of obstacles.^ Thc.se are inherent, and all tend to bring about 
empty. nnd^ formal re.snlrs. They arc (1) the iscdation of the school ; 

(2) the syinliolic nature of much of onr subject matter: (:5) the con- 
finemont of the child ; ami (-1) the limitations of the teacher. 

In order that the school aderpiatcly may supplement the givc- 
^ ami-lalfe experiences of life and traiiMuit the aehievemeiits in sokmce 
jthd art, it nnist he organized into a separate imstitiition and housed 
,,^n its own building. This places Ihe school largely outside of the. 
le.ry reality over whieli it .should confer compiadiension afiil iiiasteiy. . 
lot this isolation is in a measure unavoidable. 


Tlic symbolic nature of subject matter is al^ largely nmn oidahlc. 
The achievonumts of the rare in literature and science and the de- 
scriptions of events and peaces from other times and cotintrie.s arc 
of necessity preserved in books. The«(> <'ontani the largest one of 
those elements that the informal experiences of.life fail to give. 

The isolation of the school and the .symbolic nature of subject mat- 
ter both operate to restrict the activity of the child while learnimr. 
Tlie chihl must of necessity , spend muck of hi.s- tune poring ovm- 
* hooks, and he mmst do this usually in the presene^e^ others who are 
likewise* engaged and must, therefore, not be disturbed. Tliis tends 
tn eliminate motor experiences, without which ba.sal meanings can . 
nqt be attained, > . ‘ - , «= ► 

, . t’he respect it^ %lli»,MQahet 

of'4^ routine of thg schn0ls,'anti he is.ustially a pershii iS'ljp enjoys ■ 


;W 
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this routine for its own sake. Direct experience with tlie life from 
v hicli this routine "ets its significnnoe he has had but little chance to 
frer. unil his knowledpre of liistory. sociology. econoBiics, political sci- 
ence, and educatioiml the(w v. which might illuniiHale his work from 
the theoretical side, is usually very limited.* Add fo this the fact 
flia( he lias to teach so iimiiy subjects, that he has time to master 
none, which is certainly the case hi the upper griwt^s of the ele- 
nientarv school, and the picture is co'm])lete. 

This diagnosis makes it clear that the educative ptoce.ss is inher- 
ently ex|iosed|to verbalism. The ohstacles in the. wiiy can not be 
leiiioied once for all, h.iit they must he continually met and overcome. 

In the .first jilace, the teacher must realize that the processes of 
the schoolroom are not sufficient unto thcmseJwcs, but have as their . 
goal the interpretation of tluT'proces.ses of life. The circle 'of in- 
stiuction iniist not be limited to the .schoolroom, but must be ex- 
[landcil to embrace .reality. The pupil must be led to see that the 
problems that engage his attention, have their setting in the world 
and not merely in the book. Geography treats of other people and 
places with which we are interrelated; history traces the develop- 
"leii^of the cu.stoms and institutions in which we are now living; - 
and reading, writing, spelling, language, and arithmetic are tools 
that are needed both in and out of school. Education is for life, and 
nm>t in its processes of ncqnisition iiiteidock with life. 

• fn teaching of. this vital sort, books have an i-mportant place, but 
they must be viewed a.g means and not as end.s. They hold a place 
in teaching similar to .that held hy guidebooks in travel. .Just as 
it is the function of guidebooks to interpret jilaces and buildings for 
I be tra veler, so it is the function of textiiooks to interpret nature, 
institutions, and proces.ses for the student. Roth point beyond them- 
selu's to the realities which stimulated their oxi.stence. The teacher 
and the [lersonal guide again ocenjiy similar positions. 

For the traveler to sit "in his room and rest content with reading 
his guidebook would be absurd. He ihean.s to becoine directlv ac- 
quainted with the scenes described in his book, and he rtleans to do 
this tlirotigh his own activity. The same two aspects are present 
in effective teaching. Tlif reality studied must in some way Ik> 
meaningfully present or rcprc.sented, nnd the pupils’ own sensory, 
motor, and rellective activities mu.st he enlisted in bt'cnniing ae- 
.«|iiainted with this reality. What are the means available to teachers 
for providing these two aspects of this Work? • ^ 

On the side of'e.xhiliiting reality the following means appear to bo 
available. They arc n<-nuigcd in their order of nearness to reality; 

\ 0, Through flejd trips; * _ - , ^ . 
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2. Spoc'lmons: 

n. Toini>oi*my : UotMiiiral, KPoloprical. class, oxiiei*inieiil>5. otc. 

b. rcrmmieiu ; Scot Is, minonils, lummfactuml articles, etc. 

3. Models: Mn.slly ^'t‘u;;ra|diical mid |)liy.sioh>Kic;(l ; globes, maps iir relief.' 

nunlels of bodily organs, otc. 

4. ricturos: * Q 

0. For class um‘: j>lctnrrs, sli<les, 'svaU jilcturcs. 

• b. For imlividual us(» : Storeos<;o(»ie vitnvs, plmtographs, illustrations in 

books, etc. 

5. Maps -und tliagraiijs; lit gi*ograpliy aiul otlier subjot fs. 

G. First-hand tleseripiions (0‘ somvt^s, inosily in llisinry :nnl g(s>gra(>liy. 

Those JMoans slunilj^ Ik‘ consiih'nMl as supplmncnt iii^, not as tlis- 
jilacingj the text. Tlie text, aidoii by tlie teacher, is the di'posftorv 
that contains the tluoiy tlmt binds the coiuTete experieiieis pro\ idtal 
for by these means into a muHo'd and meaningful wliole. The (ext. 
moreover, presents this theory in a romuletl and systenmtie way ami 
in a form adapted to (ho edueational devedopinent of the learner. 

Field trips, sointdiines inapjn-opriately called school e.xciirsions. 
are well known. Ihev may l»e eth'ctively used in connection witk 
home and pltysical geography, nature study, civics, local history, 
nud industrial topics, but tliey consiinic much lime and are difficult 
to manage, /rin* same ends'nmy often l)e just as olTectp'ely gained 
through field assignments in which tJie pupils are hold individually 
rcs])on.^ibIe fop their ohservations. 

Specimens, inodols, pictures, and maps, a.s well as scales, measufcs. 
and l)0(d{s may all he classed together as touching material. No mat- 
ter how resourceful and elliident the teacher may be, he can not 
Work with empty liands. In his own peculiar, way ho needs Ids 
tbolsy just as (lie plivsician, dentist, or artisan needs Id's. Investments 
In teaching nmtCM’inl should 'he n*garded in the same liglit as imesl- 
iihmls in buildfngs. grounds, and touchers' salari^. Witliout an 
atle<|uute supply of this material ami the will to use it, especially in 
tlie.elementarv schools, (caching is lil>ely to degenerate into emj)ty 
form. . 

The Elyria schools are poorl-y supplied with teaching material, 
and the little that is on hand is seldom used. There arc not enough 
maps and gIoi)es to supply all of its ppper-grado teachers; sets ^ 
of ilry and liquid ineasures were reported from only three of the 
seven hiiildings; unahridged dietionaries are few in' number, and 
cyclopedias suitable for clemcntary-s^iool i)upils are lacking :d- 
togetlior. Nature cabinets were seen in/two of the buildings, but only 
one of those appeared to be used, and that by Only one teacher. 

A globe, a set of maps, an encyclopedia, and reference, books suit- 
able for tlie grade shofUd be foiled in* ea<?h room above the third or 
iourth gradcj but spcciinons, sndi grains, seed pods, 
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(lie like, miiy bu feathered in one place for the entire building. This 
means tliat in each building a school museum should be developed. ^ 
i Ih* S[)eciiiions and j>ictures should be labeled and systematical ly 
arran^Td and a can! index n{ them should be kept. The needed cases 
and sheh OK could be made by the manual lrainin*> ilei>artinent. al- 
thou;:h some woidd no douhl have to l)e bought. Perhajrs some of 
the specimens would also have to be purchased, but in the main lliey 
■ should he gathered In* tlie teacliers and ]mpils*with little or" no (ex- 
pense. The activity of the jnipils esitecially slnJuld be enlisted in 
gaduM'ing them. "Ibis would be an interesting and edncali\c ex- 
piu iciice for ‘them. And as an added incentive the lahed for each 
specimen should provide a place ^or the name of the donor. 

KJyria is forliinato in having vaeant rooms in which the musiMims 
( uuld be lve])t. 'I'he sc'hool libraries could ho kept in the same rooms. 

In the future a museum ami lii)rary room should I)e definitely pro- 
vided for in riwh building, and the supervising otlieers sliould-see to 
it that the teachers g(‘t into the habit of n<ing the mat<Mial stored 
there. Meiely t(» gather* and store the material would he of little 
n.'-e. and t lunv s(*eins.tobe an inherent . ttindmuy for many teachers to 
neglect the use of*tho concrete. 

'file initiation of the sc1um)1 nmsoum must rest with the teachers • 
and sii])or\ isors. hut Mie necessary expensevs should he borne by'tho 
>cIu)ol board. In the ekanentary school, and to a large extent also in 
the higli school, the miisouin is quite as necessary as the library, and 
it slionid he provichnl for and supported in the same wiiy. The ad- 
. ministration of the niuseunvmu6t.be worked out by the teachers of 
cadi building. Some teacher, usnafly some one otliQr than the prpi- 
cijial, should lie placed in charge, and specific provision slionld ho 
made to enlist the coo[)or;Uion of a few of tlqy older pupils.’ 

In respect to enlisting the activities of the pupils to. a greater ex- 
tent than is now done the following means arc suggo.sted : (1) School 
credit for liomo work ; (2) scliool and liome gardening; (3) shop ami 
laboratory work; (4) dramatic exju’ession ; (o)-* dramatization ; (G) 
snpjdeimmtary rcimrts in class: (7) class discussion; (8) coinjx)- 
sition. ' , ' 

It is now well, recognized in educational and psychological litera- 
ture that the act of Jearning requires expression as well as iinjuvs- 
, sion. It requires the use of feeling, volition, and roactum as well as 
\^that of the senses and tJie intellect. .Things, process(*s, and princi- ‘ 
•pics are not known until they have been use<l. 

' \ JSchool^^or'cdit for home work— -It the device known as school ’ 
croditVfor home work is to become more than a inere fad in .educa- * 

' tion; it ^g^ust be linked with the actual \yprk of tho school. , Corret 
Intcd home worh shoijld bc looked, ifpon.as an opportunity 

found in 
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and uppiyin^^ tlu' knowlalgc' gaintnl in tlie dassruoin. Jt should liold 
a position in physiology iukI hygiene, domestic art and scieiu^, niitnre 
sliuly. agi'icnltuiv. and stock raising sinvihu* to tliat liold l>y laluna* 
tory work in ])iiysi(>^ and chemistry, and U should bo made an inle- 
gral^and re(|ii;red part of the work. Credit in liygienc .slionld he 
given more (Ui the basis of hygiojiie living, such as washing and bath- 
ing n'gnlarly, keeping the teeth and linger nail> clean; aud sleeping 
with a window oj)en^than on knowledge acquired. Similarly the 
^ Jiome work done in cooking and Itaking. in Mowing and eleaning, and 
in marketing and shopping should <*oiint in doinestie art and science. 

* (lardyning may he nfade an integnil pai*l in the woi*k of nature dady 
and iigricidtnro. 

' Sliopwork has an established plact' in manual train- 

ing and laboratory work in the Iiigh-scliool sciences. More work of 
this nature is being introdneed into the (deinentary s» bools of many 
cities throngli the adoption of the platoon >^0111. gcneraljy known 
as the (iary plan. ^ 

hmm'atlc cjcpresston — Dramatic expression . 

may (kvasiomdly be used to good ell’ect in history, eivies, and litera- 
ture, an<l with younger ehildren iir i)raeti<’ally alt snl)jeets. It eon- 
si^ts in acting out tlie topic iimler. consideration. Periods in hisUu v 
alid scones in literature may be rCMdily acted out. When tlic pupils 
incniori/e set words and speak them in .tliis acting, the process is 
nsnally' called dramatization. Both of these means are time-con- 
v^mning, and so must b(*' ti''i‘(r in inodei’ation. but as aids in gaiaijig 
certain meanings they hold an important place. 

Uei)orts on topics sui)plcmenting the work of the text inav often 
be used in history, geography, nature study, art, and literature. 
(\velopedias and other reference books may here find a continual 
.source of nycfnlncss. Kitiier oral or written, these roportsMi fiord a 
real o})portnnity for composition. Cohiposition, however, has a 
value far beyond giving prftctice in writing. It comi)elsV)ne to think 
a subject through, to organize it, and to make it one’s own. It may 
well form the capstone in the teaching of basal toiucs in all the 
■ .H*hool subjects. Bacon •placed the right value upon it when he sai<l 
that reading luaketli the full man, speakiii" the ready ihan, and 
writing the exact man. (’lass discussion is in itt^df no insignificant 
incans’for cidisting the activity of tl\g pupils iiiYTie process, of learn- 
ing. Some <;f the teachers in^Klyrin are now using this to good# 
ei!ect»bnt ni<»re rely too innch on the question-nnd-nnswer methoil 
much of tlic talking thcjnselve.s. Tlu'se shotdd lcarr>to 
dift out . tlic pcobiems and.ivlationships in the lessons in hand and to 
let’ the pupils wrestle witli them. They sliould regard tho%seIvra 
ipprera^ leaders thfliv masters, .guiding. the. by;§uggwtjipns’* 










Chapter VIII. 

CIVIC EDUCATION. 

“Elyrin. (ho 100 por coiit city,*’ \h tiu* slo^itn emblazoned ut night 
111 ploctric iJluniiiiation over (he city of Elyria, Ohio, and its railway 
npproaclies. 

On' visiting tlie “special industrial cla^s for boys'* in this citv a 
.i:rouj> was found at the blackboard worldng at problems in interest. 

hen tiioy had taken their seats the observer said :*^'Hoys 7 1 see you 
Iviiow something about percentage.” '' 

"Ves,” was the reply. 

'‘Then tell me the meaning of an electric sign that I see from my 
liotel window every night. Do you know what the sign is?” 

"Is it ‘Elyria the 100 per cent city?'” one boy questioned, 

"‘Thatb it; what does it mean?” 

"It means a perfect city,” was the prompt reply. 

"Well; is it true?” 

"No!”- in einphalic chorus. ' 

‘'Then why the sign ?”.* 

I'lt lueans that Elyria ought to bo a perfect city,” one boy ^ntured 
a pause. . . * 

“In what w'ay does Elyria fall short of H)0 per centl” 

“In cleanness,” said one. 

"What per cent clean do you think Elyria is?” 

“About 70 per cent,” one guessed. 

“Are there other ways iu which Elyria falls short of 100 per cent?” 
“In pavements,” said one. “In taking care of garbage,” said an- 
other. 

/ “What^is the matter with the pavements?” 

“Some 'Streets are notr paved at all, and the pavements in other 
streets arc bad.” . ' 

“.Vnd what happetus to the garbage?” 

• “Some of jt is thrown over the bank of the rivej.” 

“What is wrong with that?” ^ ^ ' 

^ “It makes tlic river dirty.” “It is not good for the health ” 

“Does i|^ atTectlhe city’s drinking w'ater?” 

- “No; the drinking water comes from Lake Erie aixd Uxere 'isn’t 
any better water,” ** 

“Is it pui'e?^^ . . . 
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pood to find one wav in which the city approaclios 100 per 
cent, isn’t itt” 

"‘Yes; and it’s« a 100 j)er cent business city, too. Thcre‘isn’t any, 
better business city in the country.” 

“Are the schools 100 per cent?” 

“No,” 

“Is it possible for a city to be a 100 |jer cent city without ha\ inir 
100 per cent citizens?” . ^ 

“No.” ' 

Elyria is a fairly typical American cf)min unity. It is doubtless 
above the avernpe of cities of its ejass in soinq respects; it may be 
below the average in other rcsp<^ts. It is not imagined that the 
•Elyrinn believes in 100 per cent perfection fU the present time, or 
even in the possibility of attaining to that goal literally in the future, 
lint at least an influential portion of the popnlatiomk ambitions to 
a])])roximate this high standard of civic efficiency, as closely a^ 
jKKssible. 

. The relation between 100 per cent citizens and a 100 per cent city is 
iiuleed a vknl one. No city ean^e a 100 pendent city, nor hope even 
to approximate it, that does not make provision for the citizenship 
training of its youth. The public school is par cxo^^lience the agency, 
which the community has estal)iishcd for this purpose. How. far it is 
accomplishing the^j^irpose in Elyria this cliapter is to discuss. 

THE SPECrAL INDUSTRIAL CLASS FOR BOYS. 


Tlio specialindustrial class is coinpi ised of hoys selected from that 
group. of pujiiis who, accoicling to the standards of the school, have 
'fallen furthest short of. 100 per cent perfection. They are com- 
monly known as “ failures.” The application of the word “ failure” 
'to school children is probal)ly hb more common in Elyria than else- 
vlicre, but it is fi'oquently made. A primary teacher remarked in the 
licaring of her 27 children.' This row [of 6 children, some of them 
of forei^ parentage] arc failures.” Almost 25 per cent of this class 
of 0 and ^7 year bids are Tlnis*stigmatized as failures almost before 
they have made a staH in Hfc.; A big boy in higli school was pointed 
out as taking ancient history for the fifth time^ His progress mii 
other ‘studies was said to be about equally slow. Ho is a “failure.’” 
He has some excellent .qualities and some “ interests,” but ^they are 
interests for which the school does not provide.” In the elementary, 
schools of Elyria 19 pupils are reported (in addition (o the 18 bgys 
*in the special induAriol Class) who are thrfee nr more years behind 
tlieir age grades ; 71 who are two to thr^ yedia beWndl. IGi^who are 
qhe {d twg^years behind ;\apd 488 who are ode^hnH to on^ y^r 4>ehmd, 
V tibiae institute 
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fitis not the word fiiiluro” l)ec“ii tipplied in the wrong, place? 

^\ liich are fnlliiigr furthest short of the 100 per cert mavk, the com- 
munity's children or the conamuiiity's schools? Of course,. failure on 
the part of a pupil means failure ^nly in the studies he is taking;*' 
happily it does not necessarily mean failure in life. We know that a 
hoy will not neces^rily'bfc a' failure in life because he does not learn 
nor like ancient history or algebra, or any other particular subject. 

Hut failure in studies does mean retardation, and retardation is very 
kikely to moan discouragement and therefore ultimately failure of a- 
iiiore .serious kind. It .becomes extremely important, therefore, to 
di:^cover where the failure lies and to determine -what the school and 
the community cun do to remedy it. • 

(•)f the 18 boys in the siiecisS indu.strial class, (5 are designated as 
"unreliable.” “untruthful,” “bluffer,” “truant,” “selfish,” “lazy,” 

•• wiflioiit ambition”; 1 is reported as “criminal.” But even these 
peisonal characteristics, to which is attributed in large measure the 
‘ failure” of the hoys, arc themselves the result, in part at least, of 
physical and social conditions that fall far short of the 100 J>er eent 
mark, and tlir hoys can not be held responsible for. them. Most of 
the boys have physical defects th6t might easily c.ontribute to their ' 
liiickwardness in school. Ttie.se are mostly preventable or remedi- 
able, sych as bad teeth and eyes; 100 per cent medical inspection in 
(he cjirly grades might have saved some of the.ee boys. Fully! half • 
of the boys, including most of those with bad personal qualities, come 
from homes that are far from 100 i>er cent good; in some* cases almost 
100_ per cent bad. 


■ Moreover, there is nothing that is more likely to make a boy a 
bluffer, or a truant, or lazy, or ambitionless. than, the daily grind of 
Work that makes no appeal to his interest in life, or that is not at 
least R'lievcd by work tliat makes this appeal. Of Jhe 18 boys in 
the class, 10 are reported as “ fine ho.vs” or ‘' go^ lioys,” and another 
is “ doing fine work in this class” aithough with a bad p.-vst record 
against him. Tlicy are in the class inbrely because they could not 
“ get along ” in (he regular system of the graded schools, and took no 
intei-esf in the work offered there. 

ihe special industrial chi.ss is inadequately equipped, ^t' does 
have the use of the well-cquipjied woodworking shops of tha high 
schqol ; but the room whioU they occupy for their academic work, 
while large and light, has not been made' attractive for boys. The 
walls arc barren and dismal ; there arc jio pictures or “exhibil mate-' 
rials” that interest boy.s; the furniture is eld and miscellaneous, 
gi* ing a makesliift appearniicb and calling forth aiijipoW^ frotiji 
The teacher. J^hete ^ n6 play^oimi llie boya have ho gyiniia^um 
wttrk, the high-ailiool gymnpiun ndt beirig^#allablfl lin 
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Nevertheless, in some respects tiie work in this cliiss is better than 
much of that seen in the n pulnr graded clas>es. This is beci^use the 
‘'system *' has been in larger measure adjusted to the pupils by the 
organization of their work around their life interests. . Nj 

Approximately dnedialf of the Sehuor day*^ is given to shopwork 
hnd drawing— activities tluit hold tlie interest ohthe boys. The aca- 
ileinie work which occupies the other milf-dnl is to a consider^ible 
extent organized in relation to the manual work, though much more 
might he done in this direction. The teacher puts a good deal of 
vitality iht<T*the academic subjects. The geography, for example, is 
largely- industrial geography and is taught in its practical relations 
to^lifc. It is taken up through such books as Chamberlain's How We 
Are led and How We Are ( lothed, which also serve as material 
for the reusing lesson. The subject of reading, which includes 
language work, spellingi and writing, is based, not upon formal 
reading or language texts, but upon such ^ipplementa-ry material ns, 
Bpown’s Good Health for Boys and Ciirls, Jewett’s The Body at 
Work, Qqrdy’s American History, and such magazines as Popu\ar 
Mechanics and Popular Science. "Even trade catalogues describing 
mechanical apparatus, etc., are made the medium for learning to rend 
and to spell Burton’s Shop Projects Based on Community Prob- 
lems gives a civic turn to the shopwork. 

In other words, the attention of the boys is focused- more definitely 
upon n sul)ject matter that is of direct interest to them because of its 
relation to life than upon the mechanical processes of laming to 
read, write, and spell. They are not* particularly interested in “ learn- 
ing to read,” bpt thej’ are intensely interested in “learning to Fead 
j)opular mechanics and popular sciiMice.” 

^Although the above paragraphs fair\\^ represent the evident aim 
in the special class, the aim is not attainof to the extent that iTshbuld 
*bdT*THcrc seems to be,' even here, a fear of departing too widely 
from the fonhal course of study prescribeeTfoi' the regular grades. 
When asked for the course of study of th^ b(>ys who were doing 
eighth grade work-the teacher said “ arithmetic, reading, geography, 
dnnying, and innniml training.” The same reply was -given. regard- 
ing the work of theMower grades. WHen. asked about htgtory,. hy- 
giene, and other content subjects, the r€ply was that Jliese were 




“supplementary 'to reading”; and this m spite of the fact that in. 
practice, so far as observatio#ip4icat^]^e grading was really sup- 
J>lementar 3 " to the content subjc&.-Vi^-^ ^ \ 

With a group of boys of tkfe sort, at' least, why not depart ;eh- 
tircjy from the 'foiroBlisra' which hasjbwn a cause their undoing in 
thri^^lar grades, ;an^^ 

B^ethmg* yke^this ^jBhysic^ 

traLoiiig^flSd the pNEfr^ oommir^^ ^ 
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chanics, including both shop practrce and the Study oi popular fne- 
ciianics; science, \\iiich should bo related to physical development 
, and to mechanics and include much nature study and geography; 

industry, correlated with geography, mechanics, and science, and ; 
•’ iFoi'ding opportunity fob a dispussion of vocations; and citizenship . 
or community study, based largely upon observation of the com- 
munity life about them. Then let the processes of, learning to read 
and use the English language and of mathematiciU calculation be- ‘ -i 
como more largely a by-product of the entire course. Why not, in 
other words, give formal recognition to the principle which* the ' ' 
teacher of this class is trying to apply with more or less success. with ' 
the faulty machinery at his disposal? 

' * ' ■ ' 

THE ELEMKNTAKY SCHOOLS. 

A glance at the elementary course of study (1915) gives the im- 
• pressioir that the children of Elyria apg constantly engaged from the 
(ii;jjt grade to the eighth with the formal processes of reading, lan- 
guage, spelling. grammar, number work or arithmetic, and mem- 
ory training exercises. The community has a right to expect that the 
product of its schools shall have been taught to i*ead and use the “ 
English language and to perfbrm the^ essential arithmetical proc- 
. o.ssos. Still, the reason why Elyria has a special industrial class 
fop boys is^not’ because of a fear that these 18 boys will not use cor- 
rect English or Icnow how to compute interest, but because of the ' 
fear that these derelicts of the scHcml system will not be good citi- 
zens. The chief concern of the community with respect to its schools 
is whether they are constructively /developing a 100 ^er cent citizen- • 
ship. That the net influencejiE Elyria’s scjiools do^ make for a 
better citizenship is not queetf^d, and sonae of their work is aimed 
consciously to cultivate good civic qualities and habits. But on the 
whole the civic educational purpose of.publlc edueation is obsepred 
and even negatived by the stress laid upon mere formal intellectual 
discipline. ' ^ . . 

The only direct civics instruction offered in the elementary schools 
of .Elyria consists of a brief study *of the Con^itution of tlie United 
Btates appended to'th^^ course in American history and the reading 
pf an elementary jWes ^reader during about six weeks of the last 
liajf'of the eighth gbade. It is obvious that very' little real prepara- , i 
tion for citizenship can be accomplished with' cliildren in this brief 
time. Tlie comments of teachers and principals' indicated that much 
of this wprir is perfunctoi^, ,«In t&e study of the Cointa^tfon- the 
'children ate Snpph^ J&p Itear^ a cold, facts aWl tW prganiaa- ' ^ 

^tip> of our Qpvejmmin^/ Jto the supplejn^tary-readfng th| elvfce 
*rwd(Pc is ir^ t%rpi|gh wi4h‘ a minionim of diaju^on, the i^unt • , ■ 
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flepending upoji the interest of the teacher in the civic content* as 
distinguished from the reading lesson. It can be said with almost 
literal truth that there is no direct civics instruction ^Yo^thy of the 
name in the Elyria elementary schools. A number of the teacliers 
c.x pressed the wish for something more vital. , , 

Of the otliei’ elementary social studies, history atfords the richest 
opportunity for direct civic instruction. That provided for in the 
course of study ds as follows: ' 

^,^,r‘>urth pradc. Ixirudestoirs Short .Stories from Anierionn History (supple- ' - 

rnontury roaUinp). * 

Fifth prnde. Kpirlt-ston’s Short Stories from American Ilisttuy (supple- 
mentary rending). 

Sixth Krnde. P» ^livision : lUaisdeU’s Story of Ameriran History (siipple- 
nsentary rendinp). 

Seventh ;:rade. B division: First Steps in History of Ihiglnml (reatling), 

Sevei 3 th grade, A division : American hi:ftory. 

Kijrhth grade, B division: American history' (contimsod). 

Eighth grade, A division: American h^ory (comidcteti ). 

American history rigidly holds (he dominant place in the history 
instruction of an elementary sctiool. In Elyria it is the only history 
taught, except for the half-year's reaCiling. course in First Steps in 
Fmglish History in the seventh grade. A definite civic purpose 
doubtless dictates the relative prominence given to the subject, for 
familiarity with the history of oiir country is supposed to ^reed ' 
patriotism. That the subject as taugh^ in the Elyria scliools has ii 
certain civic value is not queslioned; but thatA'alue is far l>elo\v what 
• might be derived fnom it. This again is due to the formalism of* in- 
struction, the lack of relation of riie subject to the experience of the 
children apd to other subjects of instnictiofi. The children are learn- 
ing so many pages of facts each day and the teachers (generally 
speaking) arc devoting every energy to “ completing the book.” 

The study of geography begin? in fhe third grade as supplementary; ‘ 

' reading, the reader beipg entitled “home geography.’’ The title of 
this supplementary reading course is justified only because the book 
used is so entitled. Few of the teachers seem to recognize that “ the 
geographic world is in the neighborhood;’ it needs only to be ms- 
covered,” Excursions into the neighborhood to observe nature are 
rarely made. Teachers who acknowledge the value of such finii- 
hand observation say that it is impracticable u^der o^^ing condi- 
tions. The chief difficulty’ mentioned ia'the fact that each teacher 1ms /V 
^ twp^^des in her caro, and is unable to leave one to go^^t with the 
/ ^ther. One teacher-spoke of pc^ional excursiphs in the immediate 
heigM^rhpe^ 6^^ ^hc^l when a pra<^i<^ teaser ; is available to" * 

* je outlie 
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fifth and seventh grades with further “ supplementary reading ” of 
a geographical character. But almost without exception it is of the 
purely textbook type. The textbooks used are among the best pub^' 
lished; but the best of textjhboks can not vitalize the subject unless 
their content is constantly interpreted in terms of the pupiTs exp<'vi- 
^ ence, and correlated with other work that the pupil is doing or has 
done and with subjects about which he is thinking. Some attention 
is given to a study of occupations in connection with geography, and 
i1k‘ industries of Elyria are ^sometimes discussed to a- slight extent. 
Klyria is an important industrial center, and is in the heart of ;v 
great industrial region. This important fact sliould' afford a vital 
point of departure for much ©f\he geographical study instead of 
hoing given mere casual notice. 

The course of study suggests that, in the sixth grade there should* 
be ** di.sciissions through the year in the history of Elyria, its geog- 
nil)liy. beauties, industries, scenery, growth, institutions of most' in- 
icn‘st M\d value.’’ The suggestion does not seem to be followed in an 
organized way. This sort of study ’should not be left to chance, nor 
l)(‘ liipited to the sixth grade. The meaning of our national life, and 
c\en of world Telntions, becomes vastly clearer to chfldro^n when it is 
intorj)r^'‘(ed in the tenns of, and in relation to. local comrnunity lile. 

In all of the schools oi P^lyria one full period a week is set aphrt 
Uw ll\e study or reading of “ Current Evenls.” This exercise is too 
oft entreated as nuncre reading lesson, and too seldom with any vital 
relation to the work in geography, .history, hygiene, etc. Only a few 
of The teachers make good use of this little paper, yet, as a^nile, the 
children seem to take great pleasure in the current-events hoifk*. 

In.^ ruction in hygiene is now given in all grades, varying in differ- 
ent schools aud in different grades from* 15 minutes to abmit 40 
niinut4:*s per week until the eighth grade is reached, whea'the average 
time per week for all schools is 72 minutes for the B division and 110 
minutes for the A ’division. In the fourth grade Good* Health for 
Boys and Girls is read as supplementary heading in most*of the 
f^chools, and in the seventh grade a Primer of Sanitation is mad in 
three schools. ^ ^ ♦ 

Hygicni5 instruction has a civic bearing in two ways— becniiso « f 
ihe close relation between physical fitness and efficient citizenship 
Sind because of the relation o^ the subject to public hygiene and 
sanitation. 

' We are only beginning to appiwiate properly the cfvic responsi- 
bility of the school for physical fitne^ of %e rising ^nferatioiv 
,It is the fpmidatipn pt national efficiency in;4bnps peac^ ns 1ft 
)irm» of gttr, Givics aftdl heal^ aye ritally related, a>| 
of the fact. in 

hy^exie^nduld continaotuildiroug^out 

- - : .. . 
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^ pears to be in Elyria, and it should be correlated closely with continu- 
ous physical training, play, medical inspection, clinics, etc. The ex- 
cellent, but inadequate, clinical work of the Elyria schools is treated 
elsewhere in this repprt (p. 40). ^ 

Comparatively little attention is given in Elyria, apparently, to 
• the larger problems of public health and community cooperation 
through government and otlierwise for health conservation. 

Itcference has b^n made to the disproportionate emphasis' given ii^ 
the course .of study to the formal subjects (the three R’s) as coinpar'ecr 
with the subjects with a distinctly social content. The subject of 
roailing in the Elyria schools lias a large social content, and coukl be 
made a potent factor in the civic edi^cation of the child. The criti- 
cism is not that reading is made a channel for social and civic in- 
'St ruction, but that such a large part of the social content of the course 
of study is included in the reading course and tlien obscured by the 
drill io.the technique o^ reading. 

As far ns eould be discovered, the work in ^angiiage, spelling, 
'i^riting, arithmetic, and drawing has'lifctle, if any; direct or conscious 
f relation to the social life of the pupils, excqpt^' the industriM class 
for boys. * ( 

The criticisms that have been made will have a clearer meaning and 
a more constnictive value by contrasting the organization afid meth- 
ods in Elyria with those found el^where. Only brief suggestion 
can be given here, 

. In the schools of itidianapolis, for example, the children drilled, : 
nnd drilled thoroughly, in the use of the English languaUf but the 
point first emphasized in the published coijrse of study is that — 

Imii^nge lessons should be based upon the ^pcrience of the pupil. These 
lessons mny be connected with reading, ;wlth swries told by the teacher, with 
- nature study, with pictures, and w’Jth Incidents of home and school. 

The aim is — 

to make of e<lucnl|on, not a process of Instruction In a variety of subjects, *but 
a proems of living, of growth, during which the various relations of life nre 
tiDfolded-^lvIc, geographical, historical, ethical, vocational, etc. * ^ 

^ The school life is a life of constructive activity. Soon after school 
opens in the fall % children of the first grade be^n making simple 
Christmas present^ for the various .members of their families. They 
may also furnish a doll’s houste. Meanwhile, home stories are read 
and told to the children, v including home stories from nature, and 
convei*sations are held regarding— ' 

The family : What parents do for children; how children may show their grati- 
tude; helpfulness; ca.re of toyk furnlturor, clothing; sharing of pleimares; 
.«^:for ajp;^ * 


^ doing fatting about thin^ ” tioConly 

i * -opportttiHtJ wmI Ae mateii’ai* foy k the use pt En^UshrbHt 
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the content relates to group activities and relations in# the home, 
constituting the beginning of a continuous course of social and civic 
training tliat runs throughout the gcades, ^ 

Frequent short excursions in the immediate neighborhood are 
made, during which the children have opportunity to observe the 
flowers, the birds, and the animals of the home district, and the rain, 
snow, frost, clouds, wind.^ This is tFie beginning of nature study 
(sadly lacking in the Elyria schools) and of geography, which are 
continuous throughout the elementary school and afford further ex-* 
perience materials for training in the use of language. 


In the second grade this nature study and liome geography are 
edntinued but the story of Kobinson Crusoe is taken up and studied 
for five weeks — 

tho.«;tor.v .of a slfif^lo hamled struggle with nature^ emphasteing py cbotrast our 
ilopcndence upon coinnwnity life. 

At the same time the children arc studying their own home life 
“in contact with activities of the community”: 

How the foniiuunit.v serves the iTonie. Uep resent at ives of the community 
who c<une to the home: The nillkniau. the gjtrbage man. the postman. How 
the h(»nie serves the coinpmnity : Care of preujises; conduct toward neighbors; 
ioiiduct in .Stores ; etc. ' % 

Hiawatha’s childhood is also studied in this grade, giving oppor- 
tunity for a study of Indian family life and a comparison of it with 
their own home life and the life of Robinson Crusoe, 

By means of these and ‘other stories, historical as well as geo- 
graphical concepts are introduced— the idea of jd^gc and develop- 
ment in modes of life, etc. Incjuded in consi fijblelist of stories - 

of this grade are such as The Carpehte^Wie Baker, Shoetnaker and ' 
Elves, The Flax,* A Visit to the Weaver,^ which are correlated with 
much of the w ork described -above and emphasize occupational life. 

The children model in sand a ^illogc street or a tity thoroughfare 
and engage in clay work and basketry, making objects suggested by 
the story of Crusoe and of Hiawatha. Meanwhile, they areMrilled 
constantly in the use of language, not as a separate thing, but because 
they havQ to use language in reproducing the stories of the grade 
and in convTrsationijelating to concurrent activities. ' 

Even the learning of tlie sitnple aHthmettcnl prot'ossos Is correlated to gome 
extent with the general civic or social Ulea of the grade. The young children 
frequently make visits to the grocery or market on errands for the home. In 
one jsecond-grnde class visited the children \yere reporting to the teacher the^* 
current prices of meats, grocerlps, provlsjc^ns of various kinds. “Copalult- * y 
tees” of children were nmde responsible for ascertaining the prlc^ of parhea* 
far artfclea, t|lcen largely from thb sales checks accompanying each purehasa. 

BOys v^ose fathers hhd groceries Or m^l kdmetliues celled upon 

to verify doubtful rdbofte^ ^ were Hied as & bails tot 
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Evcn’in the first grade the teachers are instructed to — 

touch tiu* rein five value of uumbers thmuph 10, l>y pamos, build I np. tlrawinL-. 
ami pictures. Also, incidentally, in the gelicral work of the school, lii a r rang 
lap and dlstcfl||itinp innterinl. and In all siiuarlons whore a knowl(‘dpo nt mii * 
hers is no(vssary. The teacher must take the time to direct the aotivitirs of (hr 
children in snrh a way as to make ner(‘ssary the learning of mnnbei> in renain 
exercises. 

A description of tlu> organization of social study in the oleuaud:;! v 
grades of Indianii])olis is given in Bulletin, 101 r», Xo, IT. United 
State,^ Biireati ol hthuwtio^. Siiflice it to say here that it culminates 
in the eighth grade with a eoiirso in ‘U’ommunity on ics, whicli is iiiti- 
. niately correlated with the other work of the same grade and is in 
truth a ‘cfowniiig course’ in the organized civic oduxation of the 
child in the element ap'- schools.” ' From first grade to eighth the 
ci\‘ic value of the course of study lies in its organization aiound the 
social cx|)enence of the cldldrerL In gathering nv.derials for tho . 

' lessons, >vhethcr in cixdcs or aritliinetic; in conferring with parents; 
in errands to the store; in choosing committees to do certain things; 
in comparing experienees; and in many other ways, the pupils not 
onl}* get practice in group action and in dealing with real situations, 
but they also acquire a fund of experience which serve.s as a basis 
for much of their instruction. ' • 

The formal ^tyi>e of textlmok instruction prevalent in the Klyrih 
schools IS inconsistent* with such gioup activity, and really precludes 
it, • Moreover, where induction has so little relation to the pupil’s . 
experience an'd surroundings one would iiardly* expect to find much 
exhibit material, or , other material aids, in the classroom. ‘One 
teacher lie Id in her hahd a cotton j)od during a lesson on the cotton- ^ 
glowing States, which is noteworthy hecaiisc of the exceptional oc- 
currence of such use. of ilhistrative materials. In another rooifi *a 
small table contained a fvxv old magazines and j)erhaps a dozen an- 
cient stereoscopic views of no paiiicular educational value. The 
teilcher said tlk}.«e wqiv . for the amusement of the children in leisiue 
time and not ustnl in eonnectioji with instruction., .In a first-vear 
high-sclioOl history classr(.*oin, a machine for projecting images. of - 
opaque^ objects ui>on a screen was 'olxserved. The teacher, said lliis 
used by a science class that ogciipj^d the same room at anotfier 
period; it hnduiot occnrmlto her that it could be a valuable? ally in 
her own w6i*k. The ^teachers of Elyria have apparently not l^rnod 



f 




'The Board of Education of IndranapolRi publlphea paniphtcta containing the cooreoft 
of study Ip Xbe scTcrpl eubjocte of the curriculum — English, mathematlaj, geography, 
history, dvica — with fuft Instructions to left'chcnt as to method of handling. 

The chapter on civic education In the- report j>f the United SUteii Commissioner of 
^Educattpa on .the schools of Ban Francisco dt^usscs |m* detail the course of s^al study 

_ mdhodit of InsirartlAti. ^ / 
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of the rich variety of material aids available to keep the children’s ^ 
minds centered upon the realities of life; or the methods of instruc- 
tion preclude the use of such material except in an artificial muniier. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


TUK COUKSK OF STUDY. 


The Elyria High School offers the following social studios: 

• * * 

I'irst )>crr.— Coiienill Inclndimi.anuient. niedlevnl, and nuKlein Kuro- 

ponn lil.«;!Ory; oitlre ^‘oar; textbook. Myers’s 'General History. 

Second Kn^nsh history; entire year; textbook, Wrong’s History ot tlie 

r.ritish Naiion. * 

Industrial idstory ; second half-year; textbook. Moore’s Industrial History 
of (lie American Teople. 

.Conmiorrial geograpliy ; second iialf-year; textbook, Brigham’s Conuiierdal 
Googi*aphy. . ' • /, 

rominorcial lawj first lialf-ytair; textbook, Ooro’s Coimuerolal Law. 

Third Year*— So social stvidy olTere<l. 

I'ourth y<v/r,^American lUstory ; entire yei^r ; textbook, Clmnning’s History of ' 
tlie United Stales. 

Many pupils defer second-year subjects until the third year, and 
some third-year pupils take American history. 

There is na separate course in civics or government, though some 
attention i^sgiven to tlie subject in American history. Neither is 
lliere a course in economics, though there are three courses of definite 
economic content. 

The higli-school pifi)ils have choice of four curricula which are 
(le.signated in the'iast published cwirse of .study (1915) as “classical,” ' 
“science,” “commercial,” and “industrial.” At present there seems' 
to be no definite recognition of the science course,‘a “nii.\ed ” course 


being mentioned instead, which seems, to include pupils who are not 
definitely enrolled in any of the other three courses. 

Of C,00 pui)ils responding W an incpiiry, 216 reported taking the 
classical, 89 the commercial, 198 the industrial, and 89 a “ mixed ” 
course. " . 

The curricula differ little with respect to the social studies included, 
(iencral history is required of all pupils, except that it is said to be 
optional with science in the -commercial course. English Jiistory is 
i c<iuiied of classical pupils only. It is elective fpr all othei-s. Sub- 
jects that have a peculiarly important relation to commercial and in- 
dustrial training, such as comifiercial geograpliy and indui^ml 
history, ate elected equally, and in sotae ca^es^ a greatet extent, by 
classigal pupils. • • ’ * ^ 

The foUmving tables lite btiSed 'Obtained diiwtly 

the pupili^. “ jFhey^art nbt absplultely awurate. “ I® 

to bfr remedi^ that some pupils reported' twice irm different 
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rooms. Such cases are probably not sufficiently numerous to vitiate 
the general conclusions. At the. time of the inquiry the total enroll- 
ment in the school was close to 650^ the number of individual reports 
receivcd'is 000. 

No table is shown for general history, inasmuch as it is said t<> be 
a required course e.\cei)t foi' commercial students, who may ek*ct 
science instead. Conflicting statements were' made on this point. 
I' roni the returns obtained the following facts appear: 9.5 per cent 
of all first-year pupils are ta.king'ior have had general history; 
per cent of all secoml-ycar pupils and 88 per celit of all third and 
fourth year pupils are taking or have taken the subject. The subject 
is taken almost as genoiall\_by pupils-in the commercial coiuse ns by 
others (90 per cent in the first year, 91 per cent in the secoiid year). 

Tahi-e .!. — English history — Sumhvr 0/ pupils <n each of the four nirricula nho 
are (aking or hare taken it.^ 



Classical. 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

KUxed. 

Tol^l. 

Pupils. 

Num- 
ber re* 
period. 

Ntim- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
.siihjrcr 

N n m- 
ber re- 
ported. 

1 

1 Niim- 
,I>er tak- 
1 Ing the 
Isubloct. 

Num- 
ber ro- 
ported' 

N lim- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

1 Num- 
‘ber tiik- 
1 Ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

1 Kum- 
l»or tak- 
! Ing lb* 
^ubjnt. 

iSceonJ year: 

Boys 

23 

18 , 

6 

0 

46 

n 

12 

f~ 

' 4 

87 

33 

Oirls 


32 

18 

0 


0 

12 

2 

80 


Total 

:-s 

.‘41 ' 

' 21 

! * ^ 

r.l 

11 

21 

m ! 

I 11)7 

\ 07 

Third year: 

Hoys 

M 

9 

13 

6- 

0 

2.1 

2 

M 

8 

60 

23 

Girls 

38 

27 

4 

■ 1 

14 

G 

14 

n 

70 

45 

Total. 1 

.^2 

40 

10 

1 

m 

8 

' 

10 

130 i 

i 08 

Fourth year: 

Girls..... 


4 

2 

0 

15 

1 

U 

4 

k 35 1 

9 

24 

17 

3 

0 

9 

4 

13 

8 

49 1 

! 20 

ToUl 

31 j 

21 

5 

0 

^ 24 

5 

24 

' 

84 1 

38 

— 








1 

1 

f 


• ‘ Only 2 llwt-ycor pupils are t^kliiK tlic subject. 

^ Although Ei>glish history is ’Jrequired of clrtssical^pnpils, only 
about two4hirds of the present fourth-year classical pupils have 
taken it. Only 1 put of id comniorcial pupils and 24 out of 64 indus- 
trial pupils in the last three years of the high-school course have 
talcrn the subject, English history is more popular with the girls 
than with the boys. In the second year, 34 out of 80 girls have 
elected the subject, as against 33 out of 87 boys; in the third year, ' 
45 out of 70 girls, as against 23 out qf 60 boy.‘^; and in tie fourttis 
\y6ar, 29 'out of 49 girls, as against 9 out of 35 boys. 
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Table 2.— American history— Number of papUs in each of the /o«r curricula 
who are taking or.hMve taken 4<,i. 



Classical. . 

Commercial. 

Industrial. 

Mixed, 

Total. 

Pupils. 

Num* 
L'.; re- 
ported. 

Num* 
bor tat- 
itift the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing; the 
subject 

\^ura- ' 

Vn>- 

po^tod. 

Num- i 
Iber tak- 
1 Inc the : 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Kmn- 
bfT ! lin- 
ing (ho 
subject. 

Third year: 











Rovs 

' M 

1 

6 

0 

25 

1 

15 

6 

60 

8 

Girls 

38 

i 

4 

0 

14 

0 

-<T 

14 

2 

- 70 

0 

Total i 

ra , 

1 5 

10 1 

i 0 

30 1 

1 

29 ■ 

8 

130 

14 

Fourth yt 











Hoys 

7 

4 

2 

1 

i:> 1 

1 4 

M 

4 1 

35 

13 

Girls 

24 

9 

3.1 


0- 

4 

13 

5 { 

49 

19 

'Jofal 

31 

> 13 


1 

24 j 

1 ^ 

24 

10 i 

S4 

- 33 


* Only 4 of tho first anj soconi year pupib have taken the subjoct. 

Only 3j2 of the 84 pupils in 'the present fourth-year class and 14 
out of the 130 in the third-year class have elected American , history. 
The records of the classes graduating in the past five years show 
that fully 50 per cent of the pupils entering the high school do 
not reach, file third year and therefore have no course in American 
history. However, those who take the course in industrial history 
get an aspect of , Uni ted Slates history (i^e.Taolfe 3.)- 

Tahle I tutu si rial history — Number of pupils tn each of the four curricula 
who are taking or have taken it} 


Piipih. 

t 

Haislcal. 

*3 

Commercial. 

Industrial, 

Mixed. 

Total. 

, Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
bor'tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
subject 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
ing the 
4pbJeot. 

Second year: 


3 

6 

1 

46 

0 

12 

1 

87 


• ^ Hoys 










i 

Girls 

' 

1 

18 

1 

15 

* 0 

12 

0 

80 

1 

Total 


4 

24 

.. 2 


0 


1 

167 

7 

Third year: 





, 







14 

1 

fl 

1 

25 

1 

.16 

4 

*60 

7 

Girls 

36 

7 

4 

0 

14 

1 

14 

3 

TO 

10 

, . Total V. 

S3 

^8 

10 

1 

39 

* 2 

29 

t 

130 

17 

Fourth year: • 











Boys 

7 

' 0 

3 

f‘2 

1& 

13 

11 

6 

35 

30 

Girls 

34 

1 

■ 3 

3 

9 

0 

U 

*7 

49 

11 

Total 

31 

1 

5 

5 

34 

. 13 

34 

. 12 

8« 

3t 


h 


> No pupUs In Ute first year bare takon tofiustrlnt bfitOT. 




■ ^ V. 


4 ^- 
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Industrial history of the* United States is offered os a half-year 
conrsc in the second year. T)nly 7 outc(>f 107 pupils in the ])iesent 
second-year class are takin^^ it ; 4 of these are classical pupils, com- 
morcial pupils, aiul no iiuliistrial pujiils. Of the 17 in the (hinl year 
\v!io have elected this subject S are classical (7 of tliein ^irls), 1 
eonunercinl, and 2 intlustrjal. The other are not chi>sified. In the 
lourth-yoar class, four-sevenths of the boys have taken this sub- 
ject, ami less than one-fourlb of the ^ids. Of the 31 I'ourtli-year 
pupils who are iu)w taking this sul)ject, 13 are industrial, o commer- 
cial, and only 1 cla^-i(‘aI; 12 i\re unclassified. 

The icaclu'r of this class ass(*rted that it i co!uiK)se(l largely of 
])upils who lut^'e failed in geometry. That ojit to be a sort 

of refuge for tbo>e who have marked inabiljj 
hilt who must bave sonTetliing' to do, iiisteai 

i unity for tho.se for whom i min stria 1 history might have especial ini: 
portai^oe. 


in tli 9 latter subject 
of a jmsitive oppor- 


/r.MM.E 4. — Cotinttm-inl j;r.ogniph^/. -S'lnnhcr of in no h of the_ four 

' ntrrirtihi }rfio arr 'fah-inp nr haic fitkrn 



Cla'^sirtil. 

I'omtnerdnl. 

Indiislrtul. j 


Total. 

rupin. 

Num- 
lx>r re- 
ported. 

Num- 
ber tak- 
iNft the 
subject. 

Num- ; 
bor re- j 
ported. 

Num- 
l)er taV* 
1 im: tlio 
‘tubject. 

Num- 
ber re- 
ported. 

« 

Num- 
ber tak- 
tniT the 
subject. 

Num- 
l>er re- 
l)oncd. 

Num- 
ber tuk- 
in« tho 
siibjoc^. 

Nym- 
bor nv 
IJorli'il. 

Nmu- 
l>pr lak- 
mi; the 
subji'ct. 

Bc^nntl year: 

Hovs.; 

2^' 



1 

46 

0 

12 

1 

87 

2 

(iir'ls....: 

•15 


^ 18 

2 

15 

0 

12 

0 

80 

2 

Total 

58 

’o 

21 

3 

01 

■ 0 

' 21 

1 

167 

4 

Third your: 

Itoys 

14 

0 

6 

6 

i5 

1 

J5 

, 1 

m 

II 

Girls 

38 


^ 4 

1 

14 

• 0 

11 

1 

A 70 


Tota! 

52 

0 

to 

7 

:;o 

1 

20 

5 

no 

13 

. Feiorth year: 

Bovs 


0 

^ 2 

2 

15 

2 

11 

4 

:i5 

S 

iUrls 

24 

0 

3 

3 

- 9 

2 

n 

0 

49 

n 

Total 

81 


6 

5 

24 

4 

24 

10 

84 

10 


1 Mo pupUs io the ttrrt yev^luve t|k«n this subjoct. 






b 't' . 
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The members of the present senior class have made the follo'wting 

‘ combinations of theif social stifSies during their high-school course : 

\ ^ 

Table 7. Cwnbinations of social studies by the members of the senio^class. 


History~(ieneral, English, Americac, Industrial; geography; law. 


Combinations of 6 social studies: 

</cnenil, English, American, industrial history; geography 

General, English, American, history; geography; ttw 


Roys. 


Combinations of i social studies: 


General, English, American, - 
General, English, Ameru'an,- 


- history; — ; law. 

history; gor^raphy; 


General^ English, .American, industrial history, 

General^ English, — , industrial history; geography; 

General, , American, industrial history; ; 

General, , — industrial history; geography; 

General, , American, Industrial history; geography; 


law. 

law. 


Girls. 


yAmerk*an, Industrial history; geography; law 
Combinations of 3 social studies. 


General, English, American, - 
General, English, 


history, 

. ^ , history; 

General, English, industrial history; 

General, , Americ*an, history; 

General, * ' 

<leneral. 

General, 

General, 


American, industrial history; 

industrial history; 


; law. 
i law. . 


i»ral, English 

^T^eral , 

General, — 

General, — 

General, 

, English 


. . , . . ; law. . 

, industrial history; geography; . 

, — history; geography; law . 

, industrial lystory; geograpljy; law. 

Combinations of S social studies. 


American, - 


history; ■ 
history; 


American 


General 


, English 


Industrial history; 

history; geography: — 

history; ; law. 

history; .; law. 

history; — ; law . 

, industrial hislor>’; , law . 

Those taking t sociol study. 

, —— — — history; 


American’ 


. history; 
- hisftry; 


i, II irtHM J , 

, industrial history; 
history; 


; law . 


Ximbcr of boys and girls of present senior elass taking histoig eoiirse. 


Snhje |q 


< »encnd hist ory Is taken hy 

Ainei li an history ’ 

English history 

Amerii'an and Fln^llsh lilst<»rv 

American and Indu.strfal history 

Industrial history of the United Stales 

American, English, and industrial history. 


1 ^0 

i 

Of 49 
girls. 

31 

43 

13 

19 

- 9 

29 

6 

10 

fi 

2 

20 

11 

3 

0 


The foregoing tables indicate that, while the high- 
school course of study is organized in several curricula apparently 
to provide for the I’oquiremeijts of well-marked groups of pupils, 
and while several social studies are oflferetl tliat have special relation 
industrial ar^ commercial life, subjects are not elected nor com- 
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binations of subjects made by individual pupils with sufficient re- 
gard to their relation to each other or to the pupils’ own aims and 
requiremerjts. The tables also show the wide divergence between 
(he social studies offered and those taken. 

Too few pupils are receiving instruction in American history. 

Ins IS especially significant from the standpoint of education for 
Citizenship, 

No instruction is given at all in modem or recent. European his- 
toids except a vfery. inadequate *ainount at the end of the course in 
general history. Social study, other than histoir, is very inade- 
quately provided for. 

METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 

Whatever thpir other values, the social studies, including history 
present rich opportunity to pnepare the pupil for citizenship. The 
extent to which this opportunity is realized depends in part upon 
( he organization of .the course of study, as discussed in previous 
section, blit even more upon methods of instruction. 

Undoubtedly more attention should be givjn to a consideration of 
our governments than is given casually in the Elyria ;digh School in 
connection with American history. Yet much of the instruction in 
government ^ven in American high schools is of relatively smaU 
\ iHue as a means of training for active, effective citizenship. Tlie 
mere introduction of a separate course in government is of small 
importance as compared with the development of the full civic value 
of the social studies already offered. 

Art^ncan htstory.—^^'To produce a fine type of citizen” is given 
by the teacher of American history as the chief aim of instruction 
in that subject. Frequent observation of the work of the classes full 
discussion with the teacher, ijnd some slight discussion with the 

pupils themselves indicated that an intclUgont effort is made to 
realize/ this aim. 

Opportunity is found to teac^i the pupils iimething about the 
nature of our Government Biographical study, which may be a 
fniitful source of patriotic and civic inspiration, also finds its place 
But the chief point of e.xcellence is that, although the purpose of 
helping the class to understand past events and condiHons was ap- 
parent, a purpose Was even more evident to interpret present conditions 
and problems in the light of the past. Instruction in these classes is 
limited by the scope of the textbook less thhn in any others observed. 
Tlie starting point of the lesson is just as likely to be a situation 
i;xi§ting to-day, or an (^urren'e© of, yesterday, as an event of the “ 
period ^der consideration. And whether the starting iwint k W 
the present or in the past, -whether it is something in the textbook 
or n piecft o| news in the morning parser, the relations bctw^'wmt 
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and present are emphasized. It is this interpretation, not merely of 
llie present but especially of the pupil’s present experience, that gi\c> 
to history instruction one of its chief civic values and opportuni: ies. 

A second point of exeeileme in the .\merican-history instnietion is 
the conscious develo]>nient of civic traits and habits. Tliere is inoiv 
discussion in tliese classes than in most of the classes visited, dis, n,.- 
sioM of a.kiiul to develop judgment and initiative on the ))art of tiie 
]>upil. An unusual spirit of cooperation prevails. The coinmmiiiv 
spirit is marked, and the relation between teacher and ])U]uls.is the.t 
of cordial cooperation for class ends. For exani|>Jc, when the teaelu'i- 
was asked for certain data regarding puj>il activit ic.s her pupils were 
called into service at once to compile the information, which was 
])laccd at the disposal of the investigator the next day, and the class 
vvas interested in the effort, 'This method of obtaining information 
may not seem remarkable, hut the point is that it .seemed to be habitual 
in these classes: it was a mutter of course, that all had an interest in 
the question in hand. 

Kv en in the .\nieriean-histury cla.'^ses.' however, there wore times 
wlien information for its own sake ' seemed to be the onlv end in 
view; there was not so much s])ontaneous discii.ssion as there .should- 
be. the lack of reference hooks and other e<]uipment ))revents the 
full development of initiative and cooperation in the preparation 
of innterial for cla.ss use, and the pupils are thrown too much upon 
the textboolf and'iipon whm, the teacher tells them. 

It is to be regretted th* the training afforded by this work in 
American history reaches luch a small number of the pupils in the 
high .-.'chool. Perh aps^ 0 ^ reason for it is that all pupils have- 
studied American hfSflTfy in the grammar grades. This point was 
discussed by the observer with one of the Auierican-historv classes. 
The pupils .showed an unusual appreciation of the relation- that 
ought to exist between the grammar-school work and that of the 
fourth year of the high .school. They felt that there was nob and 
.should not be, any duplication. Their greater maturity and widened 
social experience give them a perspective that the grammar-scliool 
pupil can not linve. . - ^ 

linglM There are four cla.sses in English hi.sfory. 

Tliree of these a rS taught by the teacher of American history, ami 
the work is pharacterized in general by the same methods ol^served 
in the American-history cla.sses. But there is an appreciably greater 
suggestion of information for its own si\ke. The, fourth' class in 
English hi.story was more narrowly a textbook study. 

In general it would. seem that English history is overemphasized 
b the Elyri%.]^ijgh School, especially in comparison with American 
a? Se same tiifie its *11 yjaloe as a factor in the 

attairifid.:.\On the,other> 
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liand, thorc is almost complete neglect of the subject in the educa- 
tion of the pupils in the commercial depai-ttnent. which is. unfor- 
tunate, in view of the wealth of material which it presents in dose 
relation to the inte.iests of this group of pupils. 

Gcwrol khton/.—Th^ cour.se in gcnenil history includes the on-- 
lire range of European history from nnti(|uity to tlic^n-eseut time.. ■ 
One of the teachers said, “Owing tp the immense amount of ma- 
terial to he covered, we give, veiy inadequate treatment to the iicriod ' 
from 1815 to tlie present. The plan followed is essentially that. of 
tlie te.Mhook.-’ 'J’lie te.xtboolc is -suppleiuented to a very slight ex- 
tent hy outside reading: tlKue is very littldhefereiife work, 'and that' 
hirgely by pupils with s|)ccial topics. Tlieie are not enough map.s 
■ for all the rooms where liistory is taught, and other suppleiuentarv 
luMps arc inadequate. ' , • ' 

The work doile has little relation to lu-e.scnC iife! In one class 
visited the, subject \yas the invasion of Kiiiope by the barbarians, 

.t was entirely a memory lesson, and the pupils oxperietr.ced great 
difliculty m remembering th(> names of the dilferent invaders; and 
lliey did not seem Ut care. The ob.server asked the. class: “ Why are , 
Von sfmlying these barbarians?” 

• ’ I'lanife.st surprjse at such a (]iiestion. one jiupil re- 

plied, ‘ Statesmen ne,ed to know jiecaii.se history repeats itself.” - 

“Rut you are not a statesman.' AVhy do you need to knowT 

After some hesitation others replied. “To learn the origin of our 
language; to learn alioiit the development of civilKuition.” 

■ 10100 pres.scd, the boy who gave the last answer delYipd that he 
liad any partieular interest in the development of civilizatiWi' Tliink* 

• aug of the- other answer, the observer asked, “ Have you ever heard 

the word ‘ vandal ’ before to-day’s lesson? ” No one replied to this 
for some time, and then one girl said she had heardliie word “ van- 
dalism.” nnd agreed that it came from the name of the Vandals giv- 
ing a satisfactory reason for it. ' 

” How many of you read the' newspapei-s ? ” ManVhands went up 
How many of you have seen the word ‘ Hun ’ in the newspapers 
in ( omiection with the great war in Europe? ” None had. 

"Arc any of you descended from the Huns, or the Saracens, or the ' 
Iberians, or the Teutons, or other barbarians mentioned ? ” The idea 
t- «'emed an entirely new onq to the class, and for some time no re- 
sponse came. One boy finally said that “ probably ” he was descended 
from the Teutons. 

This^particiilar incident may haVfe little significance, and. certainly ‘ 
no genwaljzations can be made from it. But it illustrates the itnpros- - 
Sion ^in^, that most of tire work the^ pupils .were doin§ Jn general ' 
i^Wteresting^i^ut^^'w :j^ ; 
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li should be said that the teachers themselv^, as well as the prin-i 
cipat and the guperinteiulentj are highly dissatisfied with the general 
history course and" contemplate a change. They feci that ‘‘the period 
covered is far too long for any adequate (iriderstandin^ by 14-yea r- 
old pupils in nine months' study,'' and that “the time can give 
t(> any one topic is too short to permit any but the most fragmentary* 
tieatmcnt." The teachei*s complain of “ lack of fi»cedoin in selecting 
and omitting topics arid in apportioning th^ time needed for a to]>ic 
without being hampered by the necessity of reaching a certain point 
at sonic stated day.” „ - ' 

liconovtic — .\t-the tinu* jc,^f the' survey there was one class 

each in industrial history and commercial geography. The content 
of these subject'- is vitally related to life and to;other subjects hi the 
ctirriculufii. / Instruction in sucli subjects should -be based largely 
upon observation and experjemee, and should contribute much, * 
directly ancl indire<^jy, to civic training. In fact, however, the work 
w'umed to luive little -civic value. It is doubtful ifdt evoh gives ;Uio 
pupils much usable information. Eyen fn>in the standpoint of men- 
tal discipline, these particular'courses arc ineffective.^ jn one-lesson, 
for example,^ the subjcctMn commercial geography was “coheentra- . 
tion'of industry .in the'United States. A half dozen pupils .were'/ 
seiit to the blackboard_ to put on an outline, 'consisting of a list of 
cities with their characteristic industries. Thq outlines were placed 
on the board in bad form with many erro^. It was entirely ipemory 
work, poorly done. One boy kinyw nothing of the subject, and copied 
freely from'iiis neighbors. These pupils were at the board during 
most of the period, getting no benefit fijom the recitation .that was 
• going on simultaneously, and their’outlineis were not. referred to dur- 
ing the period. Meanwhile the pupils in their seats were engaged in 
recitations, in which no thought‘W*hatever was apparent, no discussion 
took- place, andTiltle interest manifested either by the one reciting or 
by the class. Words were used yyithout understanding. Difficidties 
W'Oimnut off to be “ looked tfp to-inoijrow,’’ 

t^ss work of tins kind, taken in connection with the fact* >hat 
pupils are. placed in the^.class iff \ndustriaf histor/.for no better , 
^ reason tjian that they- Have failed fn geometry^ nilsoi?'the jjiiestion 
of the utilify of‘ offering these- course, it l^st.fn theip present form. 
Yet t he commercial and indiistriaraspects of geography . and history, 
..or the geographi<*aJ;and histtfrical relation^ of econoipic life^ should 
occupy an important place in education. They n^d reorganiz'atioh 
inTelation to the other studes of Ufe curriculum and "to the lifeinter- 
esty of the pup pa. ' ^ ; 
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BrcoKSTioNs roR A COURSE cyr study. 

A ihoioiicrl, leorganization of the course of study in both elemen- 
(;u’. and high sc1uh)Is is (lcsiujd)]o. The following suggestions are 
ollercd with 7)iu(iciilar reference to the soeiul studies or those whose 
roiitrnt liiisii direct civic hciirin^r; 

'..-Tlic orgiimzatioii of tlic^ IJ years of elomeiitury and 4fcondarv 


edneaiion in three eyele>," Mi^^^A>ted in the 


report of the com- 




. ' ' ' r^CT . V 1/ i Vx\/llJ* 

luiiiee oti social studies of the National Education Association* has 
decided advantages. It is in conformity with the present tendency 
toward a r,-,V3 organizatioin with provision for junior and senior 
liigh schools. But whether tliis organization is adopted throughout 
or not, tlio cycle arrangement of so< ial studies still' holds good. One 
of Its' chief advantages is that it' provides' for a certain comprehen- 
siveness, and eoinpleteiiesH of civic training through social study for 
juipils who do not coin])lete the entire school course. It also con- 
forms roughly to well-marked periml^of physiological and social 
■development in the child. ' . , 

1-1! : The clemcntonj <■,/,!, -.—An this period as little em- 
phasis as possible should be |)Iaced u|)on the division of the child's 
"oT'k into ‘“subjects, (■specially the formal “ di.soipl inary subjects,” 
and as niiicli eniplia-is as pos^ibh- placed upon the child’s life expe- 
rience as the organizing principle of all his school work.= Through 
ohseiMition. experience, story, and diijjiussion. the child in this 
period should ac(|iiire a familiarity ivfth the natural world',< aboitt 
him and man's struggle with it: with changes thaj; have occurred in 
< iislonis of li\ ing: with occupational life and the.nece.ssity for indus- 
try and thrift : with grou)) relations as seen in the family, the school, 
the neighborhood, and the eoinmunity at large, and the n(»cessity 
for order, organization and government. Thus, in this period the 
yiole field of social science ^/though not a.i science) is_ coveied 
in elementary and concrete terins-geography. history, economics, 
■civie.s. .TheTorniation of civic habit.s'atid the accumulation of civic 
„e.\periynoe by means of varied group activities bear an important 
roJHtioii io the instruction given in tlii.s cycle. 

' Grades 7-9; Thi' junior m/efe,— One important reason for grouping 
the, first year of tl'ie high school with the two grammar grades is to 
give real continuity to elementary and Mcondary education.. Xfte 
;V(vrk offered in both seventh and eighth grades and in -the ninth 
grade should sujjply th^ pupil with -a motive for continuing hia- 
schooling.,' This should b,e its relation to real life and experience. ' 
'-'.The s’ame aspects of life that, haye entered into the study of the 
earli cir cy cle shoukTcnter into this, but morb proniinently and inteHs ; 
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sively. Observation and activity should fetill afford a basis for tbe 
work, A well-organized course in cominiinitytf^ics should be^e^el- 
oped in the grammar grades — not a formal Teij^ook study under 
that name but a real study of the children’s ov(^commin)ifty% wilh 
observatioiK analysis, inference as the controlling method/ National 
concepts should also enter into the study. Both European and 
American history should contrihuto to the child s uufterstanding of 
life in thesti grniuniar grades, and geography has its relations to both 
history and civics as to life itself, , 

In the ninth year the course in general history should be dropped. 
If anyjiistory as such is offered in this year, it should cither cover a 
'shorter period or it should concentrate upon fc\ver phases of l)umai\ 
development for commercial and industrial pupils; for example, 
upon commercial and mdustrial asi)ects of history, and especially of 
vAmerican history, 

\ It is urged, however, that no hhstory be. offered in the ninth year, 
niul that instead a course be de>^opcd tlrut will grow naturally out 
cf the work of the two preceding grades, and that will take as its 
\ y point of departure the economic interest that is developing in prac- 
\ Really all boys ami girls at this age. It also should l>e based as 
^-^fully as possible upon observation and experience, A course of this 
sort will be more difficult to formulate than a history course, bccaul^e* 
little suggestion can be obtained from existing textbooks,, but its 
value will cunipensalc for (he ^ort, ^ ^ 

The cotirsc should be based upon observation of the occupational 
activities of tl^e comijijiinity, the Vocations of the children’s parents, 
or those in which the children show conspicuous interest. It woidd 
conic to include national and world-wide aspects of mdustry, trade, 
and transportatir>n. It would afford opportunity to consider the 
geographical relations of commerce and industry (commercial geog- 
raphy) ami the historical changes that have occurred in these fields 
(economic history). This would obviate the necessity for separate 
corfrses in these subjects later, while giving to their subject matter 
the spark of life. Withal the coin*se should have a distinct and con- 
^/staut civic bearing, including not only certain elements, of commer- 
cial law but such (picstions ns the health of the worker, child labor, 
etc., and the necessity for Alovernment control, 

- A course of this^ind should not be limited to comri^yial and 
industrial pupils, but should haye peculiar value for thein.^ 

Grades 10-12: The senior cycle . — For the senior cycle thelgenerjil 
recommendations of the National Education Association committee 
,dh social studies are suggested^ as a guide.' , It ia urged that the 
jp^igciples there discuss&d be carefully considered iii planning ft 
of the Elyria High Schools ' ^ 


'f ^ 


B.. 

3 *. v; 
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The school presents tlie es-sential- conditions of cominunitv life; 
it .slioiild afford jiracticc in community livin" Class c.xcvcises fall 
short of their opportunity as a means of civic education unlos lin-v 
stimulate initiative in matters pertaining to group heeds, culiivate 
a .souse of personal responsibility for the group welfare, trahi in 
habits of cooperation, and by their very activities afford the starting 
point and the materials for mucii of the instruction. 

Manual activities play a very small part in elementary education 
in Klyria. This is the more surprising in view of the elaborate sho|> 
e(|iiiinnent of the high school. Tlfc value of manu.al work lies not- 
merely in the manual de.xterity it develops but also in the basis of 
ivality which it may afford for all the other work of the school and 
in the opportunity which it presen^ for group action. This is 
recognized in the special industrial class for hoys, half of whose timo 
is given to_inanual work. In the elementary schools a small amouTit 
ot manual work is jirovided in the ;»venth and eighth grades. 
Drawing is taught throughout the grades, though the special teacheP 
in. this subject has recently been climinato^. Most of this work is’ 
stereotyped and artificial; it has little relatioato the pupils’ interests,, 
to the life of the community, or to the other work of the school. 

In Pittsburgh the children have made, in connection with their 
drawing work, working plans for the improvement of their door- 
yards and garden^ that is; they have used their drawing ag a means 
for actual participation in a movement for community improvement. 
In Indianapolis sevdral years ago the school children of the. city 
wrote competitive compositions regarding the site of hmal hi.storical 
inte.ivst ind-st worthy of commei^ratibn by a tablet. This involved 
_ loeaUii.storical study. AVhen lie site was thus determined, the ' 
pupds in the art depavtiiients of the high schools made designs for 
the tjiblet. The design adjudged the best was adopted for the tablet 
'that now marks the' spot where' Lincoln made an historical uddress. 

The “busy work” of the children in the carlv grades of the Elvrin 
, schools is hai'ren. Certain -well-lniown devi^ arc used (colored 
•pastelioard' dusks, etc.) for Reaching number and perlmjis for Hmse 
develbpinent. But they hre so ii.s^d as to deaden, rathcr^j|n to sfimu- • 

^ late, initiative, cooperation, etc. Little opportunity i^Ufered' for 
. - miturnl life activities, suc^i as children engage in, which might lie 
ntiJized ns a mean# of social education-, and as n basis for the more 
formal instructioin of the.'school. 

The list of activities in which fhe.ehiMrnn nf 
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ami occupational activities enter in inciva>in^r pn>|)oition. The 
children enter nioremnd more into the aciiiiil eanont of tlie eoiri’ 
mimity life. It is just at this time wlien the Micial sltnlies. 
history, civics, become a more delinite part of the school work. Ibd 
t lu*i e is, in hlyi’ia. little I'elation bet'veen what the t*hihli‘eii <h) in 
sdiool and what .they do outside of scliool. 'i he schools uf Kivria arc 
working hard by cei'taiii methods to ]ij‘<*pare for life, but thev aiv 
-- (loin^^ practically nothing to particijtate in life and \o make tiie life 
of reality educational. It is only by duin^^ the latter that the former 
can he aeeomplished olfectiv<*Iy. • 

Mneh oi the rhilds at*li\ity outside of school is pla\^ activitv. 
is as miieh the hnsiiu'ss of the srhool to }jro\ idi* h)'r orirani/.ed ]day as 
for organized instruction. It has d(*ep signiliranee in relation to edu- 
cation for citiz.enshif). 

1'he playgroTind supervisor and the speeial teaclier of physieal 
training were eliminated last y<*ai- heeanse of lack of Timds, 'J’he 
ohMiientary schools of the. city are well piox ided with plavgnJund 
sf)acc. In sonioK'ases it has not been properly draiij.ed jmd is prae- 
tically useless in wet weather. IMaygronnd apparatus is inadc<juate 
and it has been allowed to deteiaorate. le(yskatintr ponds iriul tennis 
courts have been provided in'.^ome of the jilaygromuls. Hut there i.s 
no super\‘i,sion of the play of tin* children oxet*pt hy the ]>rinei]>al and 
teaehers. and this consists of no mor(‘. in soiiu* Cases, tlnm “ watching 
tlu’ough the windows.” 

luitil u year ago Hve of tlu* sSTiool playgronnds wore kept open in 
the summer and were in cha;go of a W4>inan supervisor who organi/etl 
folk dances and gave s])ecial attention to the girls. There was also a 
man supervisor for each playgiound to direct the .activities of the 
boys. All of. this was eliminated as one of the first acts of retromrh- 
nient. Tlie ini]:)ortance of the public playground as a cii»ie educa- 
tional fact<ir will increase witli the growth of Klyria as an industrial 
center, and with the ra]»id increase of the foreign population. 

The value of gurdmiing as a dirt*e( nn*ans of civic e<hu’ation is no 
less than its value in oilier diri*etion.s. It repro.sents one of the soine- 
wlint limited number of aetivitios in which children can make an 
appreciable contribution to the economic and civic progress of the 
community at the present time. The beautification of neighborhood 
and city, the utilization of idle land, the conservation of. 'natural re- 
sources, an apjireciation of industry and thrift, rcspoilsibilitv for 
tlio care of public property and of property belonging to others, co- 
. operation with the departments of public health, public works, parks, 
etc.— these are afiiong the tilings of civic impoitancc for which gar- 
dening presents nn'opportunijLy. ^ 

fi^ivingsrbank system has. just be^n ihstalled in' the ele^ 
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sclioo]. The civic value of this dei)a rtinent of school activity, if 
wisely administerc'd. is obvious. 

In some, of the elcmentiiry schools a trood deal is done by 'principals 
and Icacbei’s to cultivate a real coniiiMinity spirit among the pupils. 
7'here is in no school any organized form of pupil government; but 
in .-omc cases elfort is. made, with siicce>s. to develop in the" pupils 
a SCI 1 .-C of their own rc.-ponsibility for the welfare of the school, 
the care of its |)ropcrty. and the safety of younger children. 

This kind of civic induence niay.’lx' illustrated by the McKinfcv 
.''rliool. wliere. ])crbaps. more of Ibis sort of tbin^’is done than in 
other .schools. The principal is justly ])roud of the. condition of the 
todets and other ))arts of the baMuneiit. which, are .scrupulously clean 
and with no sign of dcfaceuu^ii . This is in part due to. e.xoelicnt 
sanitary arrangements and to good janitor service; hut the pupils 
have a .recognized, part in it. The priinipal gets her results by 
friendly talk.- with the hoys and girls, and by the di.ssemination 

through the school of a wholesome family dr unity spirit, for 

which she must, of course, have the sympathetic cooperation of the 
tcnclu'rs. 

« 

I'liore is in this srliool im oi-pmiziition known as the “ Cut-K-Cs” 
(rlcan-up-amLkiv]) clean), eoinprtsed of pupils of tlio * hree irpper 
^X**nlcs, willi n raptain. It looks aftci* the school -grounds in tho 
sI)^in^^ ami in n measiire polices theVcho(Kj. One boy is reported as 
having been tradsf*orined. by the captaincy of this . organization, 
from a rather lawless individual into a leader wit7i unusual genius 
for control. 

. Thcie was formerly admeent to this school a frog pond which ' 
made access ‘to the hnildinfr dillieidt in had weather, and would, ac- 
('•rding to tho principal, have made it difliciilt for the fire depart- 
■'ineiit to render etrecti.ve.^.serviee in ease of fire, i^lm boys of the 
school wont to the chief of police and to inomhers the goiuic^ and 
■ rf'thtained a remedy. 

.\t this schiiol there is also, in the spring. w)>aCfw){ijowu as “-Burti- 
ing Day." On this day a fireman from .the' city dejiart'iiiifnt is de- 
l-ailed to siijuTvise the hoys in burning the weeds fryin vacant ai'eas 
in the neighborhood <sf the school. -In this scJiool there is, as ih all ‘ 
others, a monthly fire drill. * .• j, ^ ' 

.Excellent relations Imvc been cstabli.siicd UTween .the '^Ijceyandn. 
lire deparfment-s of the city and tlic ijublic ^hools. The chiefs o.f' 
both departments hUve taken pain.s;;^cultivate•VKe^f^^^ of 
I he sch(K)l children. They give occasional talks in thc'-schools rggiml- 
iiig public safety and the *’ork of their departments, .and pthe’iBvi^. 
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Tbc.se sporadic activities are alnonjr the most valuahlo civic-cdnca- 
tional influences in tlio^rhools of Klyria. They ^.houUl l>e or^ani/ed 
aiuh extended. They si^)ul(l also be connected with re/^ular instrnc- 
ttonal work bearing on < (>iumiinitv life and based on ob-orviition. It 
slio*uld e.spcciidly he related to such work as that sn;j:"csted* in llie 
course of study for tjic sixth year, “ Discii^^sioiis * * * of Hie 

history of .hllyria, its p'o^rapliy, beauties, industries, institution.-.*’ 
In otlier wonls, u real coui’se in coinmunity civics. Or^auizcnl work 
ni tliis kin<l would be no small factor in justify the city's sIu^mu, 
*• Klyria, tlie 100 i>ct cent city.” 

» 

irion sruooi. Amvrm;s, 

^ The high school of El yi ia VifTi'rs an elaborate course of manual 
(lainiug, with wel l-e(jui|)|X‘d slu)j>s. A courx* in <lomostic sciiue c is 
olfmed for the girls. Althoiigji the hoys learrf the use of tools nml 
, the processes of 'The nuudiine shop, (here is no evidence tliat liie work 
is related in any definite way .to the act uni indn>ti-ial life of the (‘oiu- 
nuinity. Nor is it lelated to (he other work of (ho S(‘hool. d'luua* 
for exaiu|)h‘. a course in imiust l ial • histoiy ; bjit it is gj^veii by a 
teacher who has nothing to do with (]je u'raiOial work and who makes 
no point of connect ion witli it. The econoinie and civil' aspects of 
ifidustry, which nught iiiul an ofrcclive ]H>int of dei)arture in the 
schov)] Hlu>ps, receive practically no attention. * 

AVhat the girls learn of homemaking has, of course,' a definite civic 
due; hut it is doubtful wliellicr .there is much organized effort to 
ntalV them conscious of it. 

'ThiKagrindtnml cour>es given in tlie scliool are too jifademic. ami 
nre'jK)t. ffoiini'cled didinitely with actual fanning oi’ gardening activi- 
tii"^. Nyither is suilicient attention given in these courses or in i*ela- 
■tioii t(/theiu, to. the 4'ommnnity prohlcins of rural life. The teaclu r 
in ciyirgc says that in one course sonic attentioi%s given to coopiua- 
tiNy'a^ctiNjties, such a.s cob])eralive buying and selling; and that in 
aiyither coiirso, largely for girls who expect to teach, about two^weeks 
af tho'end of the couisi' are given to a discussion of community 


n\tiking. 


die Edyria High School i^.not ndininistered on n basis of pujiil 
kgoverninent. The principal expressed tlio opinion that tlio 
^ pupils are not prepihed to hs-uine any large measure of respoii.si- 
hility for the managnimiitVof the school. It would.*not bo safe, Ir^' 
llitnks, to leave tjie study hall, for example^, withhnt a teacher in 
charge; chaos would rergm And yot the study hall Was observed 
tut certain periods %\‘h^n* the, JJ)0 or 500 pupils pfo.seat were qiiictly 
work #ith no, wji fusion,, alfbougli the teacher in charge was t^bsent 
iroui the rpoiQ, \This ^ppareht of th6 general statemeut 
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of the principal may be explained by the personal influehce of-cer- 
lain teachers. It was noted that the teachers whose influence 'W as 
ill tile direction of pujiil t esponsibility’ in the study hall are tliose 
who have developed the liighe.st degree of teamwork in their regu- 
lar classes. , , ' • 

ll higli-.school-pupils do not know how to nssunie responsibility 
lor coiiduct, it suggests that they need training in this respeck If 
the high .schfiol has one obligation move than another, it is to pre- 
pare Its pn;,>il.s for parUcipation in a democracy. Such training 
can be liijil only by pniclice. The high school .should give e.vpcrience 
ill .self-management in the largest measure, possible, and should in- 
crease the opportunity for it as the pupils show themselves coni- 
pcli'iit for it. 

, -In the case.s observed where there was a larger degree "of self- ' 
.management than usual there was a suggestion that tlio motive was 
perhaps chiefly that of personal loyalty to a particular teaclK>r. 

'1 Ins motive i.S much better than no motive, but it is better if right 
('uiiiiiiunity conduct spihig froinVj^'oper perception of the naturo 
• ami meaning of commmrity life. This. can be developed elfectively 
only by imsl net ion, based on observation, analysis, and inference, 
In.striictionjind practice in comniuhily life and community control 
tiiv bv sido in high-scKool life. ' 

'I'lie allegation that higli-sch(x)l pupils are incapable of self- 
mamrgemenl is fiirther refute.l by the fact that in their own organix.a- 
tions they do c.xhibit capability, sometimes rtfinarkable capabUitv, for 
.vclf-mauagement. In practically every high school tliere are pupils 
\\ith talent for leadership. Why boys and girls organized in a club 
almo.-t unerringly discover their capable leaders and proceed to 
oigaiiize and manage their biisine.ss effectively, while. they need' 
waicbiiig and have no sen.se, of respdnsibility in a study hall or chi.s.s, 

IS a (pie.slion worthy of consideration. It is doiibtlcM largely a ■ 
mailer of motive. The club they recognize as tlieirs; while 
lun e been brought up in the .tradUion tluit the responsibility for tbV^: 
* ciujis is the tcadior's. - 

There are in' the WyrifyJIigh Scliool M pup■i^ organizntion.s that 
are managed more or less completely by. the pupils with varying- 
.de^jrrees" of teacher supervision. 

1. Athlrlir a»m:iati(m.-lixcry p.ipll is a inomher. MecUngs. two or three 
n .Near. 1‘upll onicers elecleU l)y''tlie assoclatlori : l*rc.sl(l<ait, .vUee' president sei,-- 
rciary, pupil uiaiiager. Tlie'Iattcr ha.s charRO of all ^oiitestE. »elirttules,lnnd 
tickets, niKl ai-compaiifes tlie tcams oa all trips.. Tlie prlndpai acts ns IreasiJ?;^ 
mid (Jm coach Is a teacher. , ' 

five school teams: Football, basket ball, track, tennis, and swims; 

, "’ms-; There nre rIm class teanw, in football, basket ball, arid b^flek. . lnt*i 

' ok*- 
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Tlig'ptl.k.iios Is s«lf-siipporting, no contrilmiions l.einj; sought fron) biisl- 
noss mo„ or w hers ; now In irousury, A movement Is umler wnv to ac- 
'(julre 'athletic fiiMil. Alumni IntorrsUMl. 

f‘T liih-li svhool l,oys:'One for on oml 

r soi.Iio.Mores V,th .tlM.ut W luemlwrs, mui one for juniors and so with nh.ott 

HKMnbors, ^ ^ 

lM.rpos<., ns ihUiHl by a ineinl.or; (1) "To denn up the selmol nu,| the .iiv 
eon. .non of till proftile.lagguage. .lirty st.iries, eliuues of ls,d elmracter. .uni the 
, eigaretie. (‘Ji "Tv lielp th.^hoys, through tall.s from husiness ;m.I |,i-of,.s. 
sioiiul men, puhllc oflidnis. iiutl otiters, to iledde on a life work " (3. I:i),w 

MmJy. (1) riusor follosvship. » 

Meetings wts-kly at the V.^t.C.A.. with a .linuer ami a taik hv some man 
followtsi by U.lde study in el, urge of a high-s,d.onl teu. ho.-, A numher of sm iai 
lunctnms during' tbo .voap. 

,Kaeh club elects ollicers fioni its own nmml.ers. Speakers are eliosen or i-ec- 
ominended by llie boys. All business eonducteil by the boys. All work and 
^lal affairs plnnne<l and nmnagwl by eomiuittw's. All .service at meals under 
tliriM’tlon of a ci>mnht(ei*. 

Conertil supervision by boys’ se<'retniy of the V. .M. C. A. Itilde class In clmrire 
of a high. school teacher. No other high sehcK)! suia rvisioa. thongl, the i>rin- 
ciiK.l and tlie superintendent nttend many meetings nnd are in syinpalliy. 

3. ■>■//» e/«b.i.— \. C, A. clubs for high-.sclieol girls: One for fre.slinien and 
sophomores with about 60 members, one for juniors and .set.lors with ’to 
iiu*uil)er8. ' 

l•urpos.^ n.s stated by a member: “To aid each memher to he her l>est self- 
to help the other girl to be her best self; to jiroinote tine friendsinp; to inaiii- 
lain a good seliolarsbip and dciiioerncy througliout the s< hool ; to linve the rigid 
kind of a good time and engage in a definite soelal purpose" 

.^fc'etlngs weejely at tl„‘ Y. W. C. A. similar fo those of tho Hl-Y clubs 
OInsses In “Christian eilir.enslilp " are mentioned. ^The social functions s,sm 
to bo fewer thnn In the Ili-Y clubs. 

Kueh club elerts officers and 1ms eominitteos. Among the hitler Is' n com 
mitteeoii.comraunity work, umler which are inentiomxl mls.sions nnd glvhi- and 
p*:uIe-8diool visitation. 

(lio Y.W. C. A. setTetary has general sniH'rvislon an<l directs Bible study, 
i siially a high'ScIiooI teacher nets ns general ndvlser. 

4. Beta Phi Club, — About 50 members. 

l*iir|)osc: To dey^op the literary taste and abilities of the niemlmrs. How- 

ever, this purpose Is not carried out, and there is talk of reorganization alone 
the original lines." 

IVeekly meetings with literary programs. Two of three parties during the 
^’enr. 

Klocu fts own officers. “ Is supposed to be under the general supervision of 


xl 


I be faculty.* 

. 5. Bng^h With 68 members, who are "passing” In all 'subjects and 

have a gnide of 90 or above In English. 

Purpose: " To promote good English among the members, Jo spread the gospel 
of good English in the school, to create a taste foagood lltemture.’^ 

' Two meetings each month. Had charge of school Christmas entertainment 
and gave a..Christmaa mask. 

Hfncers elects by the club. Committees arrange programs. 

The JEngUsh teaghero are hon^ry members, aildohe of them always imeets 
With the program coiiiinlttett , W . 

. f 'a .y,. * . ‘..V 
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6. TAc Elynan. -The schcK.l paper. " Niue liteniry editors, three artists, 
tlir<v huMnes.s immncers.- All of these pnt>il.s of hlRh standlug, clectwl by 
tlie pnidlsliut recoinmendeil l,y U.o Mngli.sl, tencliers, who have supervision 

23 tnemhois. Plays at nil school functions, gives a con- 
<<Tt on t!.e (irst Slomlny of ,.adi month in the chapel, gives a public coDcwt 
e^ol,^ ytmr to rnhso niouey. am! gives concerts In luiiull neighboring towns 

In charge of the n.usic dinvtor, who consults the u.emhers regarding music 
junl cngngcumMUs. A p„pi, is sm retnry nu„ „v:, surer and manages all fl^nclul 
hiisiness. The prliidiial has g,.iioral supervision. 

One for boy.s, one for girls; 20 members In former. .30 in the 

Prnctiee once a wet.k : .sing in chaivel; give one concert. 

Pupil oflkws and comu.itUfs to work with the music director who has charge. 

hipils may ptt credit for ^rradimtion for work in the orchestra 
and clubs, and for literary or .society work when approved bv 
tlie'mstViictors. . ^ 

as those present opportunity 
f< the training of piipifs m group action, in parliamentary proced- 
•uc. and in modes of self-government. Doubtless thev could do much 
MOMC in these directions than they do. It is noteworthy that most of 
hoscorganizations bavo ii, the. f™,lTi,J of purpose the interest of 

I “T 7 ^ ""‘I n'usical organizations es- 

pecially (end to develop “school spirit.” Pupil organizations become 
i.ircioiis only when they divert attention from the fundameSal 
'■(. .vs s. purposes, ifnd ideals of the sehool, or when they' unSer- 

•=ime that democracy for which the American high .school stands in 
j j ‘i incipJc. 

It is said'that there are no secret societies in the high school. There 
are (wo oflicially recognized school social functions each year the 
M iiior-jimior reception and the junior-senior reception Xhe<i are 
orrangcl for and managed by the two clns.se.s. with faculty siipor- 
'■Mon. It ^ said that other “parties” have frequently been given 
f. and forVoys and girls who attend high school, which have been 
'• (1 high-Bchool affairs, but which have tended to interfere wfth 

laduT than to promote, the intercsi.s of the school. The school ati’ 

. homip have endeavored to make it plain, to parents thatt^^liS. 
h ,v or them does not rest with the school. The pupils themselves 
■ otdd do much more to regulate a situation of this kind than can be 
inere prohibition on the part of the authorities; .and they 
"Oil I C.S.S would do itj if they wore made conscious of the general 
siicial situation involved. ' K«wnu 

Organized debating has absolutely no' place in the Ely^ Hiffh' 

. tli» , «s («r «s coiiW bo discovoMl Thore are no debating claeL 

hLl n “W «« <«r,„.r adminiatmtiorof iS 

o » school pbsihvely opposed to them, &r.«ome reason. As a 

and h^tre 

^use of the stimuluslft study publjo questioM, «nd b». ; 
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cause of the opportunity presented for practice in team work, in the’ 
management of the necessary organization, in public speaking, and 
in. the use of public documents and other source materials. 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations arc 
among tlie most jHrtent influences for good citizenship in Elyria. The 
work they are doing for the boys and girls of the high school, ns well 
as foi- young men and women outside of school, is most conuuendahlc. 
It is unfortunate, however, that a high school as well cqiii])ped in 
other respects as that in Elyria should he wholly dependent upon 
these associations for the physical training of its pupils. All high- 
school gymnasium work is done in thf gymnasiums of the two asso- 
ciati<>ns, under the direction of their jrhysical dirpetors. The work 
is elective, and at prc.sent alwut oO boys arc enrolled. The number 
of girls enrolled was not stated. The board of education pays to the 
association $2 for each pii]ul enrolled. * 

1 14 ' ^ . M. C'. A, also attempts, with a fair measure of success, to 
provide for another need which the .school itself should look after 
niore carefully. , iliis is in providing a place during the lunch period 
for hoys who do not go home. These are jirinCipally hoys who attend 
the high school from surrounding towns and rural districts. The 
Y. M. C. A. has a rural cliih for sucli boys, who take lunch together 
at the ns.sociatioii building. The \ . II. C. A. docs somctliing similar 
for the girls, 

Aliout one-third of tlic higli-schooVpupils arc tuition pupils, which 
means that they come from outside the city limits. The care of these 
pupils during their idle time while in town is a matter of supreme 
impfirlanre. 'riicre arc in Elyria certain well known loafing places 
which threaten the dtizenship of boys who come within their in- 
fluence. and which tend to counteract whatever civic training the 
Schools may afford. 1 he Y. M. C. A. is doing a great work in this 
partiiailar direction; but the high school should do even more, not by 
fonunl prohibitions against these places, but by providing an effec- 
tive substitute. 

^n the fiist place, the luiicli jicriod of nn hour and a half is un- 
necessarily long. An lu)iir is ample even for pupils who go home to 
lunch. Tho.se who lunch at the school or at the near-by Y. M. C. A. 
have time on Ihoir hands. But the long lunch period would not he 
so had if the school provided adequate means of spending it ])rolil- 
nhly as well ns enjoyably. The school gyimsiiim should be a valuable 
asset in this connection, turned into an informal recreation room at 
this time. So also wtnild a well-equipped library and rending room, 
with 'current litefttiire, ncwspapei-s, and books, and a place, in th^ 
gymnasium or elsijwhore, for gamw oithe quieter sort and for con- 
versation. Of Ais $h9Uld .H'iI‘% Siipef'yisionj hut tlje Mnd-of 


supervision that allows large freedom and. the opportunity for self- 
government. ^ 

The high ^hool has a lunch room which is operated by two mcm- 
liors (pupils) of the domestic science department selected by the 
(lomest.ic ^science teacher. Milk, cocoa, soup, and sometimes other 
articles of food arc provided at small cost. Tlie proceeds are turiicl 

'17'' 10^7 themselves keep the accounts. 

About 200 take lunch in the room, though all do not buy. The iri,ls 
wlio manage the lunch room receive school credit for it.' 

Of the 16 credits required for graduation from the Elvria Ili.rl, 

> chool, one may be secured by accessory or home tasks. The list of 
such tasks for which credit may be received is rather extensive and ' 
of wide range (sec Course of Study, 1914-10, pp. 32, 33). ’ An exami- 
nation of the records of 84 boys and girks who have received such 
crclits shows that the following activities have been accepted for 
fiom onc-eightli of a credit to an entire credit: 

» lerklii" in .stoic, fnnn work (.sometimes stated in cencrnl terms nntl sonic, 
nnvs as speolflc farm tnsk.s), worklns in .shops, mowing iawn reguiarir hm^S 
■ i-. ica.son, care of an ntitomobllo, regnlnrl,- preparing meats, making b^.,s S 
ng the home Inumlry work, enre of hor.sos nml cow.s. poultry raising. Sti g 
In aelorj-. operating ninchines. nursing, orticework. bnlHiing. painting shlS ng^^ 
ae lag ns time keciHir. seleoting and testing seed corn for 5 acres, sign^ nt 
In- liookkeepmg. sowing, teaching basketry, canning fruit, entering hnt in 
imnestic ^ntest, work In mill, making cement stc.is, making ten^s court 

'■uve .With description, work on a lake boat, attomi g furnace ,n a 
hiiiidmg. Work In canning factory. s luroace in a sc1kk)I 

J Ins list IS not c.xhaustivc. In .some cases vague statements are 
inade such as worked every day in the week,” “ homo work,’! etc ' 
H' hs-t does not include rophir music lessons or work in the glee 

cf r, n>"nl)cr of pupils received 
ciedit The largest number of credits was giving for dorkinir in 

?t"ie („7 pupils) and the next for farm work (16 pupils^ Next to 
these come mowing lawns,.shop work, and home work (5 pupils 

An attempt has been made to safeguard the giving of ci-cdifs for ' 
.Ins oiitsKle wmrk by requiring advanco approv^l frtim'^superrnrndoni 

instructois or p.areots or em- 
•i I •'?’ / "oi’k (lone, or by requiring an essay on the 

Mi bjoct of the w-ork done. It is difficult to see, however; why Jigh! 
schoo credit should bo given for some of the things done M^y 
should- credit be given for the Inere fact that a boror a girl hal 
nunvod a lawn every wc^k for an entire season'? If pretlit S to be* 
?:nen fo^outgide work it shoi|ld depend absolutely upon what the 

V detemined by the mere wfitbm 
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The country boy who is taking a course in ag^riculture in the high 
school should find a laboratory in the farm on which he works, but 
the educational value of his farm work will/depcnd upon how the 
school uses his actual farm experience in connection witli the instnic- 
i tion given in the school, and also upon the supervision he receives in 
his farm work from some agricultural or gardening supervisor pro- 
vided by the school. The farmer has little time to give organized 
instiuctioii t(| the hoy, (*vcu if he know liow to do so 5 in most cases 
he does not. The same thing is true of the boy or girl who finds em- 
ployment during the summer, or at other times in the commercial or 
- industrial life of the coinnmnity. The school may do more harm than 
good by merely giving credit for work done outside; but if it uses 
^ the experience gained by the boy or girl in the coinse of such em- 
ployincnt as a basis for its own educational work it will make the 
education of the youth vastly more vital. 
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T^lyria lia.s a good public library of 30,000 volumes, ^Yluch see’ms 
to bo kept very well up to date by thc^ annual ac<]nisition of new 
books in all fields. But it is badly housed, ^nd at the present time 
is serving the schools and the community only to 1 slight extent. 
The terms fixed by the donor of the building Imve prevented the 
library board from selling it or .devoting it to other uses, thereby 
per[x*tuating its use long after it has been outgrown. The build- 
ing and site arc said to be worth about $25,000 or $30,000. There 
is an endowment of $10,000. The first floor of the b’ulding ie' rented 
to the electric light company for oflice. use. And until the past 
year (lOlG) the board of education hassmadc an animal appropria- 
tion of $4,000 to (he library. 

The shortage of funds for public-school purposes last *y ear* led 
the board *of education to discontinue its appropriation for the 
library. This resulted in placing the libniry on a subscription basis, 
an individual membership fee of $1 a year being clmrged for the 
lirivilegc of drawing one book per week, and u family membersMp 
fee of $3 a year for the privilege of drawing three books fiction 
and two others per week. The card holders fell at once frbin 4,000 
to 400. Moreover, the library staff was reduced from three assist- 
ants on full time to two on half time, in addition to the librarian/ 
who gives all her time as formerly. The hours during vi^hich the ‘ 
library is open have also been reduced materially. Teachers fonn- 
erly held cards which entitled them to 10 books at a time for the use 
of their qla^esf now they have no privileges othej^ than those oi 
re^uJ^r mepibers.^ Boxes of hooks (tt*6veli]ag libraries) '^ere fpr- 
inecly sont^to schbols and exchanged two or three times a 
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It spems remarkable that a city enjoying the reputation for public 


spirit possessed by Elyria, and as generous as it his been 'in con- * 

triliiiting large sums of money for public enterprises, shon’d have 
allowed the almost complete, even if only temporary, destruction of 
of its library for the lack of a few thousand dollars. 

It is said that the legal technicalities preventing the disposal of 
the old library building are about to be overcome, and that a site 
has been sel*. ted for a new building. The librarian, 'vho was trained 
in the A\>w York Public Library and 'served there and who was 
librarian at Oberlin for .several tears, is enthusiastic about plans for 
the future in spite of the discouragements of the present In her 
report for 1915-16 she recommends the development of a branch 
system. There is great need for a branch in the industrial and for- 
eign district of the city. Prncti«illy no provi.sion has been made 
by the city for the peculiar educational needs of this section of the 
rity. Through the cooperation of Jewish citizens a beginning has ' 
been made in the collection of a library of Yiddish. books, Similar 
enterprise in behalf of other foreign groups is desirable. 

The librarian reports that the library is used by elementary school 
children only to a very slight e.xtent. The discontinuance of the box 
libraries for the grade schools was a misfortune, for they had an 
important influence on the reading of the children. Yet these box 
libraries were never made as useful as they might have been. There 
were not enough books to supply the demand. The teachers had 
nothing to do with the selection of the books for the Imx libraries. 

No attempt seems to have been made to select books relative to the 
work that was being done in the schools by the children. 

The high school has a very inadequately equipped library of its 
own. Under ^y circumstances, however, the public^ library should 
be in a sense ^ annex of the high school. The public librarian re- 
ports that the high-school pupils do-use the library to a considerable 
e.xtcnt, especially in connection whh the work in English and his- 
tory, which confirms the reports obtained at the school. The public 
library should perform a ipuch larger and more definite service in 
the education of the youth of Elyria than it has ever performed. 

M'ith the erection of the new building, it should be possible to de- 
velop a plan of intipnate cooperation. 
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EDUCATION OF THE FOREIGNER. 

A new Elyrifi is growing up west of the river, 'of which the old 
Elyriu secnis hardly conscious. This is the factory district. Its 
population consists of recently arrived foreigners, chiefly of Slavic 
extraction. This new part of Elyria will inevitably nrodify. is al- 
ready modifying, the ooiniminity life of thc.city^ ns a whole. The 
ini})ortancc of the problem which this new population presents can 
hardly be overestimated. It is Uie problem of assimilating the new 
poi)ulation into the citizenship of the community to the mutual ad- 
vantage of Ixitn. 

The problem is in large measure an educational one. So far, 
Elyria has done little to meet Ihe situation. There is no School in 
this western district of the city. . At present, these foreign children 
are concentrated almost entirely in the Franklin School, with a- few 
in the Gates School. In the Franklin School almost 100 of them are 
rei)orted, four-fifths of them in the first three grades. Why there 
are not more in the upper grades is not clear, but it may sug'gest 
elimination because of retardation; for many of these non-English- 
speaking children are overage for their grades. These non-English- 
speaking children arc enrolled in the same classes with the native 
born, and are subjected to the same instruction. The foreign chil- 
dren are unable to keep up, and the native-born children are kept 
back by their slower classmates. 

Until a school building is provided for tlie district-occupied hy the 
foreign population, separate classes should be organized iri the Frank- 
lin School for the foreign children in the lower grades until they have, 
acquired facility in the use of the English language and are able to . 
compete -on favorable, terr.is with the American Aldren.. But there 
is the greatest urgency for a school in their own listrict. A tempo- 
rary schoolhouse has been^ggested, but it has^ not met with the 
api)roval of the board of education. . A course of study should be 
developed that is more closely adapted to the pecds of this grouj) of 
children. The aim should be to keep then in school as long as possi-' 
ble and. to fit them with care for American citizenship. It must bo 
.remembered that these children afford one of the mok effective chan- 
nels through which to reach their parents. Instruction should bo 
given them as soon as they arc able to undei-stand it, which they will 
take home and discuss there. It should include yvork in community 
civics adapted to their own conditions of life, 

.Excellent but inadequate work is done for this foreign population 
by the social settlement in the district, and by the night mIiooI con- 
#ducted the^ under the a.uspices of tjhe board of eduction. Such 
evening ^ adult forpjgpei? should ^p^ially. ' 

for teaching 
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made with the employers whereby more general and more regular 
attendance upon these classes may be secured. • 

Another problem is presented by foreigners, many of them girls 
' and young women, who live in, surrounding towns but come into 
Elyria to work. Exact information is net availalDle on this point, but 
, there is evidence that there are many foreign girls who come into 

Elyria every day by eleptric lines and work in industries where the 
conditions of’ work and life are not alwaj’s good. It may seem that 
Elyria has no ^ponsibility educationally for those who live outside 
of her limits. But these girls (and meiu too) work in and for 
Elyria ; the industries in which tliey^^-e pini)loyed belong to 
Elyriii; they contribute to the commumty life of Elyria. Some of - 
them will marry and remain in Elyria. The community life -of 
j Elyria is not limited to its own bouridaries, but ramifies into and is 

. influenced by that of the surrounding region in a remarkable manner. * 
Tlu're is a civic problem here of the utmost importiince and interest. 

If tlie public-school authorities can not Handle it effectively alone, 
they should at least cooi)erate with the .Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. a! 
iind other available agencies, first, in securing the best pos.siblc work- . 
ing conditions for this class of workers, and, second, in securing the 
coo|)cration of employees in the organization of industrial clubs and 
civic clubs for. both young men and young women, through which a 
•considerable amount of instiaiction could be given. 


^ co:nl:lcst'on8. 

1. The schools of Elyria make little provision for organized con- 
stnietive training for the responsibilities of citizenship, e.xcept as a 
by-])roduct of formal studies. 


if. '1 he coiir.se of study, and the methods of instructicA. greatly over- 
emphasize mental discipline as a meaivs of preparing for life, while 
failing to make the j)resent citizenship of the clxildrefi educational. ' 

3. Definite, direct instruction in regard to the civic relations and 
the agoyicies of civic life should be given in botM elementary' and 
high schools to a mych largej:. extent 'than is now the 'case. It 
shoirld be based as largely as pos.siblc upon observation and ex- 
perience. But the entire curriculuin should make- Its contribution 
lo the civic education of the pupil. 

4. The single textbook occupies a too controilingpmce throughout 
the elementary »nd high schools. 

f). The educational value of pupil activities, both in and out of 
school, espwially froin the standpoint pf cclucation for citizenship, 
is not realized nor fully appreciaWd in either elementary or hieh 
school. ; _ ' 

studio iiweiacki 
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• are apparently uuapprcciative"of the wealth of material aids avail- 
able and that conld be accumulated largely by the pupils themselves 
to [heir own profit jmd interest. 

1\ The public library should be, hut is not at present, a valuable 
a^set in the civic education of school schildren- and of the com- 
munity at large; 

8. Little pr<%^^ion is made to help and supervise the teachers in 
st rvicc. It is i^^uliarly important that such provi-,ion bo made in 
relation to the vital work of civic education. 

IK There is some exceptioiydly good* history instruction in tlic 
high school. Lut in general the s(K:ial studies of the high -chool 
^ are not (wganized or tauglit in a way to develop their full' in- 
trinsic civic value or to meet t^ie special needs of distinctive groups 
^ of pupils. 

10. The cK'ic welfare of Elyria demands prompt provision 
adequate and appropriate educational advantages for the recently 
arrived and rapidly growing foreign population. ^ 

' 11. A thorough reorganization of the course of study in both 
erenientary and high schools is desirable. 





IlECOMMENDATIONS. 

Tt^is recomniomled — 

1. That a committee be appointed hy tlu* superinfcmlent of schools 
to reorganize the course of study in both elementary and high schools, 
with a view to making civic education a, more cons]>icuous aim. 

• Esi)cciul attention should be given to the continuity of liigh-schpol 
work with -that of the elementary school and fo tiio cycle plan of 
organization. The committee should include ttachers as well as 
- supervisors of bot^lcmeiitary and secondary scIkmiIs. 

2. That commmfl* civics be ma<lc definitely a part of the work of 
tlie grammar grades or junior high school. 

3. That special attention be given to the development ob a course 
of social study for,the ninth year (first year high school) along the 
Hues suggested on page 193. 

pi. That'during the time necessary for the development of the said 
ninth-year course, a course in coinimuiity civics bo given also in the 
ninth year. Flic nintli-year pupils will not have had community 
civics in the pammar grades. This means that for one year, while 
the new ninthVear course is being developed, community civics would 
be taught in both grammar grades and first-year high schpol, 

5. That a department *of social studies bo created in the high 
schc^ol, including hi^ory with tjie other social studies, ' 

6* That a , head of the dcpartihent of social studies bo appointed 
wopWh^^ supervision over the oi^anizatioti'and toaching of the 
social' 8tudiies:ih the grammar as' well aa 




grammar i^ppl as; aaJin'^Ye 'hjgb?8chool 
QjumorVna se^iOT^^^^ ''V W 
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. It is probable that a coinp(‘teut periion for this position can be se- 
lected from the present hlgh-schooI stuff pf teachers, and that by re- 
lieving her of a part of ?>er class work, time could be found for her 
supervisory dutie-. without greatly increasing the expense. Some 
additional confpensation should he given, however, for this super- 
\ isofv work. ^ ^ 

7. That frequent conferences be held for the teachers of the socinl 
studios in the high s<']iool and granunar grades (or junior and senioi* 
liigli scliools) for the disenssiorr of organization, methods, inateriai 
aids, ayallahlc literature, etc. These conferences should be under 
(Ik* immediate direction of the hcaci of the department of social 

mdi('S. 

S. That the teachers of sw'ial studies be provided with mu^^h- 
!i('eilrd equipment, both in library facilities and material aids. 

d. 'yiat closer and more effective cooperation be established bo- 
t\\ eeji tlic public schools and the public library. 

10. That the special industrial «lass for boys be provided with 

equipment (furniture, books, pictures, etc.), and that the 
(earlier of this class be included in the conferences of teachers of 
soi'ial studies. 

11. That separate cla.ssos for non-Knglish-speaking children bo 
<.igain/.ed in the early grades of the Franklin school. 

T2. That classes or clubs for debate be organized in tlio higli sclioof^ 
with pupil management under faculty supervision; and that all de- 
bates, discussions, and business meetings be conducted according to 
correct parlianicntarv procedure. 

i;k That a large degree of pupil participation in school. manage- 
ment Ikv accoi'ded. 

M. That evening classes for adult foreigners, to include instruction 
in :\meri(‘an citiz(Misliip. he organized a.s rapidly as possible^ rind that 
sicjvs ho taken to secure effective cooperation in the matter from em-. 
plovers of foreign labor. 

15. That Iho community center and comipunity forum he developed, 
and the use 'of the school buildings for this purpos^ be granted. ^ 

ir>. That supervisors’ of play activities*’bo reinstated, the summer 
jdaygiounds reopeiuxl. and the playground apparatus be supide- 
meiiO'd to meet actual needs. 
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^ Chapter IX. 

SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENING, 


>AHM PRODUCTS OF LOltAKV CO UN IT. 

I^rain County ig a county of cities and villages. In 1910 tlie total 
pojHiIution of the cities of Loruin, Elyria, Oberlin, and Amherst was 
60’.179, and that of all other incorporated vilhigps and o^ rural dis- 
tricts in the county was only 2.5,858. Because of this large city popu- 
lation the farmera have excellent local markets. A comparison of 
the farm pioducts of the county shows that general farming, cereal, 
forage, and live-stock production rank highest. Specialized and in- 
tensive cultivation of, vdgetablcs for the markets of the' cities of the 
county has not been developed. The fanns are large; and computed 
on the basis of cash value given in the 1910 Census, the county 
produces only $5.83 worth of vegetables per capita, or a very small 
proportion of the local consumption. Vegetables are high in price 
^ because of the lack of local production. Prices are without-doulif 
regulated to a'large extent by the large city markets in Cleveland, not 
far away. A good idea of the status of vegetable growing in the 
county may be obtained fromitho following tables of size.oWfarms 
and cash value of the principal crops: 


Size of farms in Lorain County. 


Under 3 ncros 



100-174 acres. . 

3-0 acres- 



175-259 acres 

10-19 acres 



200-490 nerpQ 

20-49 acres 



1 flOri 0^1*042 nt* 

nO-09 acres 



ctUrLo ULT o> fir 

500-999 acres __ 1 


700 f' 
L>0') \ 


LHK 

50 

1 

7 


Money value of pnncipal farm products of Lorain County. 

Cereals $1.4*18.007 

Other icralns and seeds „._1 12,015 

Hay aiid forage.««„» — _ _ 910 200 

vegetables iv:;::;;::; 443; m 

FruIU and nuts 218 802 

All other crops 167i710 




Total. 




8,2Q7,6«i7 








r-7 
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character of ■feE SOIL OF ELTBIA, 

The-land area of 4.075 acres within tlie corporate limits of Elyria 
is ideal for gardening. With the exception of the cuts made by the 
^ two river valleys, tin; area is comparatively level. Three slight ele- 
vations run across tlie town, marking the original. positions of the 
lake front. The soil is generally fertile, although it difTers in the 
.several sections of the city. The level plain, much of which has been 
recently used for grain fanning, is heavy; the tops of the lake- front 
ridges are lighter, and ideal garden soil is to be found on the lots 
near the rivers. This is especially, true where the river banks aro 
lowcr^t along the West Branch. 

’ h.vcn in its present condition, practically all of the land'in the 
city IS well adapted to vegetable growing, and with soil improve- 
ment, inclinling drainage on the level areas, vei^ largo crops might 
ho produced. Drtring most seasons, the rainhill is ample for the 
production of crops, if the moisture is conserved by cultivation. To 
irrigate a garden for any length of time would reduce the profit 
greatly, for water charges aro made at the meter rate of 20 cents 
per thousand gallons. 


AVAIIaAHLE KOR IIOSIE GAnPENINO, 

Although (lio industrial progress of the city has been marked, 
land values have not increased rapidly. Tliere is still .much room 
h)i- expansion, and tlie-building lots are of generous size. The ma- 
jority of the lots range from 40 by 120 feet to 50 by 150 feet, al-. 
though some of those in the Gates School district are smaller, uita 
the older homes on Middle and Wiishington "Avenues have much 
larger grounds. Very few apartments have been built. In 1910, 
there wore 3,239 dwellings for housing 3,519 families. Only ,280 
families were then living in apartments or in dwellings with other 
families. The population incre.a'scd from 14,825 in 1910 to 18,018 in 
1910. and the increase in number of dwellings seems to have kept 
pace with that of population. 

1 he only section of the city that might bo considered congested is 
Uio Hungarian village, to the west of the Fair Grounds. Tlie streets 
in the older part of the city are planted wifh shade trees, and many 
of the homes aro well decorated i\ith flowering vines and shrubbery, 

' The newer section still lacks these attractigns which help to make 
a homelike neighborhood. There are few^lloys, ahd back lota 
are comparatively free from shade that .wowd' interfew with pro- 
ductive gardenin|{, -• < , \ y 

: , ware us^ aa/units in t$e ’a,Wilibiiily^^ 








fi’om 1,431 children* Of thobe only 75 lived flatta, tenements, or 
apartments where the laful must be used hy two or iijorc 
}>racticall\' all other children have some pardon space, [vnd-in many 
(•uses the s])ace is lat^o. I'lie si):iee available for "ai^ei\ing^in the 
home back yard was measured hy !»8h children. Tlic average nmn- 
hernf s(|iiare feet per child was found to he^hTDl. 

1 lie only availalfle map of the city had not been con*ected to date 
ami tlu* two dij^tricts omittc<l \\v\v not platted in house lots at the 
liuic the map was made. -'I’lic hou.^e lots of all 40 blocks were meas- 
ured, slinuiiig that there is an aveiaga of l.(*)4 at^'OS of available 
‘.mrden land per block. If this land were cultivated to produce 'as 
low^an average as 1 cent j)cr S()uare foot of vt'getahle foods, tho 
total production per block would be $714.38. Witli well-diroetrd, 
* '..carcfi^l work, this aiuount cai* he fiicreased tenfold. I'hc pnhlic- 
si hnol teachers stated that nearly all tdii^lien coidd have. a home 
garden and that [\ would he comparati'^y easy to fiiul vacant lots 
for all children who have no home gronnd. * I^argo tracts for school 
gardens are also available and eould In; seemv/d for small rentals. 
Tlu* grounds of jno.^t of the schools are lai'^ge. hut *his land,\\ttukl 
yovu the greatest numher hy being h*fl for playgroumis. 



Ai <hhttfh Itnitl Oi/* oo rth itint/. 


Sdu'rf'ls. 


llnmllt'itt 

Kriintdln 

i!r Kin.py 

CJarfnrd 

Ituke 

. 

Joirprii n...'. . . . 


ChiUlron 

ropurtiug. 


nu 

,140 

M 

V20 

222 

202 


Uviii^ 
tn Mnt^. 
teni^ 
inonts, 
anil 
apart- 


Si Stef 
huiMlhc 
lots in tiu' 
.dlsiri; t. 


4 40bvl20 
30 SOOvI.V) 
10 .VUiv 130 
0 i 40 hv las 
7 ! 50 by 130 
B ;20bvl20 
■ 7 |50by 150 


I Avfraco 
(*lilMr(*n ; mmibor 
will* ' of stiiiarp 
InoaSl:B^ i fpcCnf i 
ba‘.'k-y.ml b:i''lr-yaril 


170 

247 

158 

28 

«) 

U7 

147 


Spa 0 (Mir 
fhiui. 


NiwtHir I 

of ftiiw-ks j 

from nwpl 
ofcitv 


5,517 
4,. 381 
2, 6!»fi 
4,7nO 
8,444 
4,018 
3,738 


(•) 


(*) 


r.liv!. : I >,431 75) 086 1 4^791 

^ I hlgb-srlKM-l students In the mechanical drawing classes. 
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wr or \ Ktan Aiua: rooos for an famma*. 


In (fWTr to dotermine^tho cost of vegetables .to Elyria families, the 
place of production, competition of salesmen, and methods of pnr- 
ehasc of vegetables and* small fniits were considered. .."I'hesc facts 
have a< direct influence on tlie price of the\foods to the 6onjp|nier, and 
tise attempt has been made to ol>tain r^iablo ligiires three 

fcour^, Nino grocers were interviewed; qiWtiongiaires were sent to 
280 housewives?; and (h.e.puidic-schbol teachcls ^ero asked todnvesti- 
gafc.urtd report ()U the. I ^ j)^th canuo.d arid ffesh, 

of Vc .pei^] ij 




■ . vs"""* 
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A study of the grocers’ reports shows a very great variation in 
tlip place and method of purchase. The large stores in the centef^o^f 
tnwn obtain their supplies principally through commission houses 
:md .small stores in outlying sections of thV; citv purchase hu4dy 
fn.nulhc farmers. An average of the answers of all grocers ^ho 
rrporie,! .shows that bS per cent of the vegetables sold are jiir- 
clia.ed of farmers and C2 per cent are fiirni.shed to the .storekeeXrs 
by .omimssion men. The city of Elyria does not have 
market, die retail ])ricc of vegetables is fixed as a rule \/y the 
p- ers. X'ity ordinances permit farmer*s to sell farm prodm/wilh- 
"iil a hcenstf. hut the number of fanners who take advanla^e, of the 
- pm liege in a systematic way seems to bo very small. In ;feisons of 
Hu rsnpply of oertain rroivs. the fanners sell direct I v lo/{hc hoinc.s 
b.il such selling Js intermittent. The grocers are uifaniiuons in 
staling that from (1() to 75 per cent of all vegetables consumed in the 
r.iy are. sold tbrongh ibcir stores. -On this point ihc^veiagc of the 
hoiisewive.s statements gives G5 per cent to the grocct-s, 11 4 per cent 
m I be fanners, and 22.0 per cent as grown in the l)hme garden. 

.Mlliongh the. individual estimates of costs of vojfetables varied, the 
an rages of the reportk.of grocers. honscwive.«r. i^iul teachers are re- 
markably uniform. lln> grocers’ ('stimates ^veraged $1.‘VS.!U as 
il'c .-o-t of canned and fre.sli w'gotables for a fhinily'^of five persons 
bir one year; the honsewive.* c.stimates averaged $i;!5.05; and the 
icar|iers” esfi4mde.s averaged $i;W.r>7. W!ie.n/ compared with other 
bind sindies. these figures seem high, but averages here given were 
taken (hrcelly from stntemeiils received fronythe sources above men- 
I miied. A similar study w.as made in RichmAnd. Ind.. in April, 1910. 
I’.crnc.s were inchideii with the canned and/fresh vegetables, and the 
ictal cost for a family of five persons for dne year was estimated by 
^i(K’(*rs «nd housewives of Richmond at $J38.88. 




l TA'I K>N OF TMK SOIIOOI, F OF SCMOOI. HOURS. 


Ihi.ler the direction of the teachers, fh hoys and 741 girls of the 
bail lb. fifth, si.xfli.s(«vcnth, and eiglilh jyrades reporte.d on their occu- 
patumci after .school hours, on .Saltirdiiy, and during the summer 
vacation. ’J'he.s<>, occupations were classiiRed. I’hoso roqniring a drf- 
mile amount of time each day. such h delivci;ing papers, wdrlc in 
sluies, etc,, were listed ns regmlar emfiloyment. It should be noted 
that many of those require only smifll portions of, children’s time. 

I hose that were indefinite and irregufar, such as odd lobs, picking of . 
berries, etc., were listed as fc-rcgular^piployment. Yift cliiWreD also' 
slated ho.w many hours they, were erigaged in.home dtitics per week 


— 
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Boys.—Ot the 685 boys reporting (see table on page 215) , 186 claim 
to have some occupation after school and on Saturday. The occupa- 
tions of 40 of these boys were classified as irregular, while those of 
the other 147 were of such a nature as to constituU regular dutias. ' 
Only 27 per cent of all the school boys have occupations that add . 
money to the family treasury, and only 21 per cent had regular occu- 
pations. During the summer vacation a larger number of boys are 
engaged in gainful occupations. Of the 302 who are employed, 21S 
hiive regular duties and 84 work only a part of the time.' In the 
summer, 44 {^cr cent of the boys help the home-income by earning 
money and in 32 per cent this earning is regular. The average weekly 
earnings of die boys after school and on Saturday was $1.74, and the 
average during the summer vacation was $2.28 per week. 

With the elimination of .agricultural acti^dties of the home, there 

. seems to be very little home work for the city boy. The care of a 

furnace in winter and the mowing of lawns in summer are the-only 
l)ossible.“ man’s work ” in many city homes. When these occupations - 
become the duties of the boy they require only a few minutes two or 
three times per day or a few hours once or twice per week. Fortv- 
one per cent, or 280, of the boys intthe upper grades of the Elyria 
elementary schools state that they h^ve absolutely no home employ- 
ment. The average time that boys are employed at home is 43 min- 
utes per day. One hundred and eighty-five boys receive some p.ay for ■ 

'' home work. 

Girh.—Ot the 74l girls reporting, 40 claim some after school or 
Saturday occuiiation outside the home by which money is earned. In 
the ca.se of 24, this employment requires a definite time each day, 
while 16 worked at irregular intervals. The average earnings during 
the school term were $1.01 per week. In the summer vacation, 112 
girls had gainful employment, that of 63 being classified as regular' V 
„ and of 49 as irregular. The average earnings -per week during the 
smnmer were $1.71. Two hundred and seven girls had definite duties 
iiWiome, requiring an average of six hours per week. If it is assumed 
that the girls who work at home, and in gainful occupations outside 
the home are in all cases different individuals, there are then left 
422 girls who have no employment whatsoever. 
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Vutnher of ciildren employed — By ^chooU, 
BOYS. 


BchotL 


Hamilton. 
rr.inkUn. . 
McKlnt*y . 
C.vfiird... 
Ui(U« 

(iIltM 

JeHefson. . 


Total 685 180 


Aitar school. 


152 

29 

.56 

9$ 

90 


S 

|( . 
u'% 


la VBuatioD. 


•S 

& 


5 

c 


11.86 
1.85 
2.03 
1.50 
1.36 
2.11 
I. GO 


, I 


iO I 1.74 
[X 


302 


318 


8L79 

XW 

X» 

1.88 

1.66 

X51 

X26 


xn 


l|» 

" ®*o 

m 

.c£.a 

‘•'^5 

■111 

ill 

-< 


7* 

a 

t 

H 


185 


OIRL3. 


Hamilton ' 

103 

171 

143 

29 

GO 

I3f 

112 

• 1 

1 

13 

5 

n 

ti AA 

23 

20 

S? 


15 

■ 

n.43 


i “ 

Fninklln 

13 

5 

V 

1.09 

1 AK 

tJ 

S3 

« 



15 

8 

X28 

30 

5 

i'iJm.., 

0 

Q 

Q 

A 

1. tl5 

ft 

23 

15 

L54 

S3 


2 

o 

u 

U 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1.00 

7 

9 

(tales 

5 

A 

2 


i. ou 

7 

11 

13 

3 

4 

L37 

71 

4 

Jellerson 

14 

1 

3 

'• 59 

4 

10 

7 

1.70 

29 

4k 



13 

30 

I 

X66 

35 

r 

Total . 

741 

40 

■ 24 

16 

LOl 

113 

63 

49 

1.71 

307 
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Occupatiom of boye^ 


Occupation. 


P#|Ui« nawspApen 

Work In stoTM 

Work In ftctorlas 

'York on tarnu. . 

As daUvery boy 

1 aiming 

As^anitor.... 

,(;^rvln| ratals 

\V ork la restaurant 

Work on lea wajon 

rictlngbarrlas... 

As massaoctr boy 

Mowing lairn 

iJoxIag 

Aa usharln thtalar.!!!!!!!!!’ 

DowUngailay^ [ 

Oardan work • . 

DriTtagoowa 


After 

school. 


Id 

vacation. 


I 


Occupation, 


Alalevator boy...', 

Aiarrmnd boy 

Shopwork ' 

Cada3T)n8 

A| suble bOT 

Splint vofcatablaa 

StlUngsead 

Etnptying ashes 

Oaraea work 

tutnbata baj^bllls 1! 

C^ea boy 

Appreotica brt^ mason 

Wvlng team 

Ofthar occupations not toth 
marated 


total Aumber of boyi reporting 


Total. 


After 

school. 


m 


In 

vacation. 


MB 
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Occupations of girts. * 


Ocnipalion. 


Alter 

srluHtl. 


liotjsework 

Store work 

As errand girl 

Nnrsinjf 

(‘arrylM lunches, , , 

rickiim DOfTics 

< office work 

'rix^hetine 

‘‘etching tish to self 

tickets in theater., 
'•ardcning 


Ji) 

vacati'ii. 




1 Occupation. 

After In 

, sch^. IvocjU n. 

CarNirtg wash 

1 Work on farm 

i. '12 

’1 Work In shop i 

[| \N ork in laundry 

1 Wrapping gum j 

1 CanviV'^sing 

r ■ 

1. ' , 

Selling raudv | 

Other tiu'upations 

2| 

,, Total- 

40 j I , i 

1 ■ 



The total nutuber of girls reporting was 741 . 

Juvenile court ofjctisvf from iftc several municipalities of Jj^rain County. 


City. 


I.orain . . 
Elyria.. 
Olcrlin. 
Amherst . 


Otbo^ incorporated villages and runi (iisirioi.s 
Total in county 


> « 

' r^ula- 
1 lion In 
1910. 

I’er cent 
nf total 
popula- 
tion. 

i’orcent- 

BgP nl 

juveni lo 
court 

CS5PS 





38 0 
19.5 

5.7 

2.8 
34.0 

57.2 
IS H 
113 

7 5 


100-0 

100 0 


HEI.ATION OK lOl.KNESS TO JliVEMI.E OIT F.NSES.' 

Since til© cstftblislinicnt of tlie horain County juvenile court April 
n, 11)13, ollicial cas('S luive been tiled agiiin.st 247 individuals. A per- 
son littving more tlian one case charged against him has been counted 
but once. Of tliose before the coni't, ITT were boys and 70 wer© 
girls. - That jiuenilc deliiu]uency has increased witlr centralization 
of population is shown conclusively by the fact that 7)7.2 per cent 
• of the cases were from Lorain City, 18.8 per. cent from Elyria, 11.3 
per ctmt from Obcrliri, 5.2 per cent from Amherst, and 7.5 per cent 
from all other, incorporated villages and rural district.s. When the 
1010 census was compiled, the population of the four cities was 
50,179, while that of the other villages and rural districts was 25,857, 
and yet the i-olation of juvenile court cases is 92.5 per cent for the 
(cities and 7.5 per cent for the villages and country districts. 

In studying the individual official cases, the aiuses leading up to 
the offenses have beei'i more interesting than tlie ease.s themselves. 
Of the 247 cases be^ore the cciirt, the cause of 155 was given as bad 
associations, gangs, or idlenefe; C8 per cent were brought up’ before 

VTh® Jluvenll# court Judge tod chief ^robatloo officer cooperated In tUe preparation 
of tbla aection. Both epeot much time In •todjring and Ubulatlog the caurt records. A 
phrt pt Ufa leqt^n 4s nn abAtnct of Uelr report. 




'3V 




.. 
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the court through drink of parents, poor home conditions, or deser- 
tion. In more than half of these last cases, the children were very 
young and tlje fault rested with the parent and not the child. Desire 
for adventure was given as the contributing cause for court action 
UL^tinst *10 children, drink for 5, immorality and degeneracy for 6, 
stubl)ornness for 3. Idleness, which has fostered the formation 
oi had associations, has been the cause of 62.75 per cent of all the 
( ! I's recorded, and of 86.5 per cent of those that were clearly the 
limit of the cliild. 

Co7/sc« of jurenile court cases, 

l>csertion or poor home conditions—, (53 

Idleness, bad associations, gmi^s 155 

Adventure 1 ; jq 

lU’lnk g 

Immornllty 3 

Degeneracy 3 

Stubbornness ; _ ; 3 

Total — __ 247 

Aside from the definite court records, the juvenile court officials 
liiive furnished the following Udditionaf information : ^ 

T\\q foregoing official cases I’cpresent only a part of the work of 
I lie juvenile court offidals. During the same period there have been 
about 600 unofficial complaints covering • truancy, minor offenses 
law and order, and slight acts of misconduct which have not 
lioon taken up by the cour^ but have reejuired personal interviews 
:nul official calls by the probation officer. No official record is made 
of these minor offenses, and only cases of severe and semisevere na- 
ture are called to the court’s attention. Of these, trivial crimes and 
petty offenses, the" probation officer estimates that not over 25 are 
from the strictly rural* districts, 100 from incorporated villages, and 
tlie balance of 475 from the larger villages and cities of the county. 

The number of offifial cases increases with the age of the childc' 
M the child becomes older, the offenses become more serious, and the 
court must deal more severely with them in the interest of law ahd 
grder. From birth to the 14th year (see table bn page 218) ofily 05 
cases arp recorded, and of- these 48 were the fault of parents or 
guardians. From 14 to 18 the records show 152 officialcases. In the 
case of, the unofficial offenses, the larger number, 450, are committed 
in the 11th, 12th, and 18th yeara In the majority of these cases the 
' child is not -conscious of wrongdoing and, what to society is a mis- 
demeanor, is to him only the spirit of play. It is interesting to note 
in thisv connection that the height of the unofficial court offenses coin- * 
ddes, exactly with the height , of the period of psychblogi^l 
^ . 'ih gardening*. .V ,1 


r 
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Apea of the children brought to the attention of the juvenile court. 


AgM ofchildrea. ’ , 

. 1 

Oflldal 

1 cases. 

I 

1 

[Unomcial 

cases. 

Birth to in T*ars of ngo. IncUisive .. .- <• ' 

49 

46 

72 

80 

60 

460 

60 

30 

11, 12. ami I.T vears of nge i 

14 and l.i yf«n of ; 

IDand 17 years ofugo ! 

Total ' V j 

1 

247 1 

GOO 

^ ? 


EFKOKTS TO PROMOTE GARDENING. 


The manj garden^ at Elyria homes and tlie comparatively large 
number owned and cared for by the. children themselves may be attrib- 
; uted in great measure to the work of the members of the Elyria Home 
Garden Association. Very few of the children, however, do garden 
work to earn money.' This association was organized in March, 1907, 
and its, aims are (1) to make was places of the city useful and 
beautiful; (2) to give knowledge of gardening for pleasure and 
profit; (3) to'train children to ciilfivate the soil and to call attention 
- to the educational and economic value of soil cultivation. 

For the first few years prizes were given for the best home gardens 
and committees fiom the association visited and judged the gardens 
for which prize.s were claimed. During two garden seasons a trained 
gardener was, employed to oversee the preparation of the soil and to 
give advice to those who entered the contest. As the city expanded 
over a wider^rea, it was impossible for the visiting comrwftteo to give 
the time required to visit the gardens of all contestants. - The prize 
contests ww} then reorganized.,^ A fair was held in the height of the 
productive season and prizes awarded for' the best displays of flowers 
and vegetables, the.se garden fairs are usually held in* the Young. 
Men s Christian Association or some other centrally located building. 
Kinety-six exhibitors took part in the contest in 1915. 

Iho Home Garden Association has also distributed packages of 
seeds to .the schooF children, 14,000 packages being sold to them in 
1916 at 1 cent each. Because of the unfavorable weather conditions in 
1910, the exliihition conte.st was not held, and the prize money was 
used to purcha.se 700 flowering bulbs, .which weris given to the schools 
for school-ground decoration. 


AGUICUinURAL INTERESTS OF THE HOMES TllAT MIGHT BECOME SCHOOL- 
DIRECTED PROJECTS. ^ 

. ; Of the 1,431 children, 435 have gardens of their own at home.' 
770 of the hom^ of school children reporting the parents or chil- 


children choslder; gardening m an employmefit, bringing ttnanclal retnrno. 
0 ^, lUra lUaUed thelr gnrdra work to tha.,demand<‘^ot tht priin 
eontniU;--/ ^ .'7'''.-;- 
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dren made a garden last year. It was impossible-to gfet an exact re- 
port oi^he products of these gardens, but the average money value 
sei'ms to have been small, for the gardens were planted to crops which 
take much ground,* and companion and succession cropping was not 
practiced. 

Poultry was kept by either parents or children in 185 homes, 
pigeons in 48, and rabbits in 91. 

Agricultural intercstt of thei^e that mfglit become schoot-dlrectcd projects. 


Schools. 

Chlldran reportetl. 

Bo>*s. 

Girls. 

Total. 

‘Harnitton 

01 

IOC 

193 

Frviitlin “ 

169 

171 

340 

WoKinl*v 

152 

144 

396 

Oarf'ird 

29 

29 

5S 

Kidee . 

CO 

60 

130 

Cat!.; 

9S 

124 

222 

Jefferson 

j 

90 

112 

202 

Total./. 

. 6S9 

742 

1.431 1 


Parents 
or cMl- 
droD's 
gardens, 


118 
IW 
IM 
2 i 
. 74 
124 
131 


Children 
who own 
a garden. 


Other horn* Interests. 


Poultry. Pigeons. Rabbits. 


185 


13 

19 

19 

a 

16 

9 

16 


LABOR INCOME OF ELYRIA WORKINGMEN, 

The earning power of the wage-earning members of a family has 
ninch to do with the possibility of educating the children of that 
family. If this wage-earning power is low, the chances are that the 
children will be obliged to leave school to become wage earners be- 
fore they have received sufficient education to make efficient citizens. 
The labor income has increased during the past year, but in most 
cases it has not kept pace with the increasing prices of commodities 
and the cost of living. In the poorer families any moneyihat can be 
earned by the healthful, educative employment of the children during 
vacation hours will tend to increase the length of school attondanc® 
of the children of that family. The following table of labor in- 
comes of workingmen has been compiled from information supplied 
by the leading employers of labor in Elyria: 

Unskilled labor, lowe.st type, 10 or 11 hour dnylj ; j2. 2S 

Unskilled labor, average type, 10-hour day 5 ^ 

Unskilled labor, higher type, 10*hour day ' ”I„I A OO 

Mechanics, 8*bour day oq ^ 

Bricklayers, 70 to 80 cents per hour, 8 hour day 5] 60 to o! 40 

City employees, many of low efficiency. 8-hoMr day g. 00 

*ln Middle WHtern town# vegetable gardens are usnally planted on field-crop plans 
snU yield leaa tlmn one-tUrd of the amount that could be produced by latenslve methods. 



■ ■ 
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KUMiiKiiOl- WHO i,f've schooi, before C0Mn.ETiN(; tIik 

EHHIT OKADES, 

f 

Tile rc'poits of >chool j>rin<*i|>uls f^how that hn avoniirc of ahoiii *J 0 
pii])ils, lUMily 1 ];(*!* cent of tlu‘ onrolliuent. leave each yo.ii’. 

The principal cai^e of Ic.ixin^T ^^f interest in-M-liool ^-ork oy 

financial neees.'-ity. ( the size of tiu; city, tliis nninhei* 
iiol lar^e. liio ^lade sehools lack in >pe(,*ial interests and actixiiies 
tliat hold the ‘Miaml-nnmied *’ child. This work is spociallv feat mi ed 
in tlie hi^h school, hut lliat is too far away to S'cm attainable to the 
i-tanhal jnipil. ('-pe<‘ialiy ar llie limes wluui he fails to i^tUn pi'oino- 
Only a small nnniher leave bocauj^t* of limmcinl neee<sity. l.iu 
i! :s important to make an cirorl to continue the school life of tlfr iVw 
l.\ ti id 1 1 iiit tlioi 1 1 to earn while sldl in ss’liool. d he recognition h\' the 
sciiools of tile .special active iiUere>t of children would do mn^h to 
retain those who leave school hei'ause of lo^s of interest. 


no i no(>!) oc (. L s or s^ft cKssi'n. husinkss mkn or 

Mv. PaUerson. jiresidcnt of tlie National (’adi Keiri^ter of 
Dayton, Ohio, makes the folhnving statement in regard to the -tarl- 
in^m>f childrcirs gardens by Jhat company: * 

After nn investipitioivof the siioesses nml fniliirosof the men wbn Iifnl 
l*«.ys witli me. I was IniprcsstMl by tin* far! Unit llu'ro Inul bcuMi s**:irre!y n 
nrn miuni;: those l)oys Who liml bemi P*s|>or.silfIe for some farni or* -.-rMon 
;’< hores.*' I decided timt in ii very roieji iieiudihorlmiHl I would mala* On* ex- 
perhnent of usin;; tin' snrrdns onerpv of tlio boys in practical pardon work ami 
lot Omm liavo the products of tboir stoady work imd busim*ss onoi-y. ' So prai;- 
fyin^: was the rt*solt that tbe pardon is loohiy a imrrki d fisitun; of tho wi'lioro 
work for the oiiiployoes of (ho Natioiml Cash lb‘udsi.T t.’o. 


In order to compare tho boyhood (icciipations of the successful hu<i- 
Tiess men of Klyria to-day with tlie occi[|>ntions <rf children no-.\- in 
Si booh <|Uef-tion hlauks v/ere sent to 41 business men whose nanuv; were 
imiiidu*(l by the see ret nr v of the chamber of commerce. K op lies wmv 
rcc(M\ed to 'JO of th(‘So (pirstionimircs. l"ivc men spent (he period of 
tlicir vonth between the a</es of o'to 14 in the city, 12 lived in. vil- 
lages. and 12 lived on farms. EIev(*n hoys wore employed in occupa- 
tions outside the home. Z of whom \u?rc farm hoys wovUin^^ in 
town. C)f tlic 29 hoy 5, 24 state that they hud rc^Cfiihir home dniics. 
and only 2, both from the city, clahy that they had no regular duties 
(Miller in tiu' home or outside. It is interesting to note that, of the 
12 farm boys, all had regular farm chores and Z earned extra money 
in the village. Of the 12. village hoy.s, ll had home duties, such ns 0:c 
care of a horse, coav, poultry, or'a garden, alul the twelfth hncKcm- 
ployment outside the liomo. . • ' ‘ . 


;yy : M to the dntie.s of his early lifeybnc of the m:en; added th^' 




;ardeal^l^etri;Wero^^ 



no idle boys in those days. Every houseliold contained one or more 

lk) Vs who were kept busy.” 

1 UK OBIuICATlONS OF THE CUT HIGH SCHOOL IN TrIiNINQ IT^PCPILS Ft)R * 

COUNTRY UFE, 1 

In file Elyria Higli Scliod there is each year a large group of 
tiiitioii-paying students from tlie surrounding country districts. In 

ll) 10 there were ICl of these students; in 1911, 187; in 1912 171- in 
11)14 IGI!; in 1915. 202; and-in 1916, 183. Of the total enrolhuent of 
M). lugh-school students in the fall of 1916, nearly one-third. 183, 
were out-of-town students. All of these students come from farm 
liomcs or small rural villages and sliould' have the opportunity to 
HiiKly vocational agricultural subjects. City , students are well rep- 
lose.ntcd m agricultural classes, as one-half of the number enrolled 
a.e Elyria Iwy.s and girls. One higli-school teacher gives his full 
((■aching time to a_griciilture. The ngriciiltiiral coyrses now given in 
tlic high school do not .form tfle center of a compact'" course of study 
hut slucfriits ill any of the four courses of study (classical, scientific,’ 
comnicrcial, industrial) may elect the subject during the junior and 
senior years. I'lve courses are offered, one in general agriculture, 
fliiec in horticulture, and one in animal husbandry. Because the sub- 
ject IS elective in the la.st two years of the coiirs^.-the same students 
eldoni complete more than two courses, and it is impossible to lead 
flic pupils to a definite end by a series of progressive interrelating 

Agriculture liTlS become subordinate to other courses and it 
I- not taught as a major course. from a vocational standpoint.' This 
lack of systematic arrangement of courses and the fact that home 
I'mjects are not required 1ms led, in some ca.ses, to the election of agri- 
cijiltiire simply to mnkc up a required number of credits. Fifty-nine 
per cent of the students talcing agricultural courses state th.at they 
elected It ftir its cultural vaIne,-28 per cent for its vocational value, 
and 1.3 per cent because the State law requires all teachers to study 
(no.suhjccf. ^ 

I he agricultural classes were visited to determine the relation of . 

I he agricultural teaching to the out-of-school activities of the pupils. 

Of the 112 stiideirts present on the days the classes were vi.sitod es- ' 
aclly half live in the city of Elyria aiid half. were from the country 
thstricts. Of 'he city stmlent.s, 20 were employed in moncy-eaniing 
occnpat,lons olilside the home, and 15 had some regular work at homo'. 

Not any of this.work had direct agricultural bearing. Of the coun- 
try Students, 45 had home work and 1 wa.s^ploycd away from hante. 
.None.of tlie city students have home projects from which th?y rece^ 

, the prpfi^ .y^jiile: 30 country ..sthdents; hhye soihe fomi of homfeJ'"-’ 
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conduct a home project under, the direction •trf*^the agricultural 
teacher. ^ / 

VALUE OF SCHOOL-DIRECTED HOME GARI>EXIN(i TO ELYRIA CHILDREN. 

Economic.— Tlepqris were received from 1,-131 children, 98G of 
vhora could have home garden plats of 1,000 square feet or more. All , 
children who have no back-yarej space could be supplied with space 
on vacant lots. If all the 1,431 children were taught to make gardens 
and each child grew 'an average of $20 worth of vegetables a ;total 
value of $28,G20 would-be produced on waste land by children who 
now waste most of this time. Considering the amount of land avail- 
able, many children might net as high as $100 per season fOr their 
garden work and the average for all might very easily be made as ■ 
much as $50, a total of $71,550. 

One teacluM* is able to direct the garden work of from 150 to 200 
children, aW from G to 8 trained teachers would be needed to work 
after school, on Saturdays, and during the Summer vacation.. An 
additional salary of about $250 w’ould probably be sufficient for the 
extra work of each of these teachers, or a total cost to the scliool 
department of from $1,500 to $2,000. From a purely financial stand- 
point, an .expenditure of from $1^00 to $2,000 for a return of from 
$28,620 to $71,550 should be good business. Jn case the cliildron 
average a net return of only $10, the net money value to the com- 
munity would be $14,310, or from seven to nine times the cost in 
teachers’ salaries. 

• II ealth . — To improve the health of the children through out-of-door 
exercise would be of enough value to warrant all expenditures for 
garden teaching. To be mentally strong, the child must be physically 
i healthy. A child wording with feet in the soil, head in the sunshine, 
and lungs filled with fresh air will l>ave redder blood coursing 
through his yeins, cat better, sleep better, and grow Jnto stronger 
manhood than one who works in mill or shop or idles his time away. 
The most real of all experiences comes to the child through accom- 
plishing a worthy task that has de^nite relation to his life. 

Mental training , — Most of the‘<Jpresent-day city occupations oneu 
to cliildren usually cease to be educative when, they become prodilc 
tive. In the shop and factory, the same thing must be done in exacuy 
• the same way, day after day. In the sti-eet trades, thqre is very litjlo 
chance for real occupational growth, and the acquiring of the “busi- 
ness sense,” commonly spoken of, is often really the formation of 
habits of taking advantage of, or defrauding, others. Ii^ the garden, 
on the other hand, conditions are not the sam6 from hour to hour. 
Each dtij brings nevy duties and problems, and each year old meth- 
ods mui^;be improve^ and ticw products may be addfed,J The phild 
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with nature’s forces and learning nature’s innumerable lessons, and 
at the same time contributing much to the comfort and pleasure of 

Habits of industry. -Of the total number of children, 1,426, who - 
re ported, on occupations, 15.8 j^r cent worked during the out-of- 
school hours and 29 per cent were employed in the vaentionr The 
lime of both boys and girls was occupied less tha.i one hour per day 
J.v duties m the home. Studies of the out-of-school employment of 
diildreii seem to show that, as the city grows in size, the possibilities 
for productive occupation decrease, and that the decrease is in direct 
ratio to the size of the city. 

. Tlie boy without i;efular work is apt to'become the man without a 

]of). In order that the man may be a successful worker' the child ’ 
needs real occupation when in the habit-forming period. The ciil- 
^ tnation of the b.ack yards and vacant lots of the city would furnish ' 
regular occupation for many children who have no occupation or 
Imvc been excluded from harmful pursiiits by child-labor laws. 

The making of a successful garden requiresiQaily work. Weeds 
must be sid^ued, the soil must be mulched, and crops must be har- i 
voted at rile right time. .From such regular work the child forms 
early the habit of industry. 

.I/owZ influnws.—^o other one tbhjg reveals quite so clearly- to 
fhe child his place in life's pl.an.as world with li ving growing thin<»s. 

1 hroiigh the use- and sale of garden products, ho learns to value dol- 
, Jais m terms of labor. To learn to earn one’s own living honegtly 
Js II flindaincntal basis of morality. The evil.-: of community State 
and Nation come not from' those who have leArned to live by their ■ ' 

own labor, but from those who wish to profit only from thp labor «f 
otlicrs. * . ^ 

♦ 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. • ^ i 

1. The farming district about Elyria does not furnish enough veg- 
etable food to meet the demands of the city. T)ius, there is a good , 
Opportunity for vocational training in intensive gardening. * - i 

*2. Within the city of ElyrJa theVeater part of the ground is \ * 
fertile and well adapted to tlie production of vegetables under inten- 
SI VC methods of cultivation. . ' ^ ^ 

3. There is enough land available for all children in the public' 

.schools to have all the space which they arc able to cultivate. Only 
a small percentage of the children live in, apartments, flats, or tene- 
mchts, and it would be comparatively easy for teachers to find enough 
space for these children bp the large platted areaa which’ have not ' 

. yet been built upon. The most congested area, the Hungarian yil- ^ 
.lage, hw o^n artas on aHsidos,.headea a large plat owned by 
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could visit all the gardens of the children without traveling long 
distances. 

4. The cost to an Elyria family for vegetables is such that it would 
be of great economic value if a large part of this food were pa'odiiced 1 

in the back yards or on near-by vacant lots. 

r>. Twelve hundred children have no regular money-earningr work 
after school hthirs and 1.012 are not employed during vacation. 

0. Idleness has*^ansed the largest number of the ofticial juvenile 
cdiirt cases by the association of the hoys into gangs or with oltler 
ttien or women of bad repute. Of the GOO unofticial cases handled by 
tilt' probation oflicer, the greatest mmiber of offenses occur about llie 'i 

I wclfih year, at exjictly the ago at which' if is easiest to arouse inier- 
C't in gardening, 

7. Much interest in gardening has been created by the effoi't-s of 
the Elyria Home Gardc^n Association, but because of (he growth of 
the city the work now needs to be put on a stronger financial basis. ! 

8., Hecausc of the large number of home gardens, eondneted either 
by ])nrents or children, and the large number of small animals kept 
fur Ilieir economic value, it wonld lie very easy to start hon;e iirojiVt 
Work with tlie present equipment. ’ ; 

!>. The labor iiieomes of Elyria workingmen, although highc*r ilian * 
formerly, have not kc])t ]>aec with the increased price of roiuinodi- j 

fie< and are not sullicicnt to pay wiiat ought to be consulered neces. 
eary expenses for their support of their families. 

10. The diildn^n leaving school each year because of the economic 
coiulilions of the home might be retained in school if those chililren 

^conld liclji .support their parents by their work during out-of^scfiool i 

hours. * - . , 

11. During their boyhood, the business men of to-day were verv I 

largely engaged in home duties of an agricultunil nature. Wi(h the 
increase in the size of the city and the oliminalioii of agvicultuiMl 
aetivitie.s. the arnoimt of available work for children has 1 >c<mi verv 

much reduced. ' 

12. Nearly a third of thoi students ejirolled iri»^he Elyriii High 
School come from the siii rounding country districts. Under the pres-/ 
ent; arrangeml*nt o/ agricultural classes, the.se students are not re- 
ceiving satisfactory training for couotry life. The present courses, 
aiv, very largely of an academic nattire and have very little rcai in- 
Huence on the homo work of the Uyvs aiutgirls. especially during 

the vacation periods, when the direction of home project work ' 

should be of thc^greatest value, - 


KECOM M ENDATION8* 


v^ft^pnal subject sboiilij:* bn 

/•MAMA ''_li *' ' V 1 ■ 1 ' 
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1 lie subject should form the center of u course Tatjier than be on .elec- 
tive in many courses. , J 

2. T.he agricultural instructor sliould be employed for 12 months ? 
oacii }ear. * , . . ' * 

The full time of the agricultural instiiictor should be given 
to his subject, and he should not bo lurrdcned wUh other dtitics. ' 

1. I h(‘ courst^ should be so arnmgecl that by combining thc;stu-. 
d'Mits gi’adiiatijig in odd years in a single class and the cven-yoar 
[)i!j)iis in another class one iiistruetor could direct the project work ' 
and study ofiuieh of his pupils diiring a full half of the school time 
through a lour years' course. The following diagram adapted from 
1 the bulletin of the Massachusetts Hoard of I-hlucation, 11 ) 12 , No. 4 , 

^ Mill lualvo this method of cla^s giamj dug clear. The firojects recom- 

mende(t in lids' cliart proceed froui the, simple to , the complex, and 
^ form a logicabmethod of ai)proach to the subject. ' They are: Kitchen 
garden, first year; filial 1 animals, second year; farm ijniinals and 
I farm croi>s, third year; and fruit growing and market gardening, 

toiiilh year. 


[ A MI:TH0L) ok (lUOKIUNc; CI.ASSI^ in AORlCUr/njRB. 


1 

1 * 

j School ye.^rs endin; 1918, 1930, and other oven 
1 years. 

First and secood year papUs, one-balf school 
time. ! 

1 School years endhgif 1920, 1922. and other even 
years. 

1 Third and fourth year pupils, one>half school 
1 time. 

A 


Ap-lrnltural science and projects applied to 
a given communi^; 

K itrl’.on pirdcninp: Vcpctablcs, small fruits. 

Ornatuciital {>)atitlitp: Shrubbery, flowering 
pliintit. lawns. 

K inii <!(iop\vark: Making anil repairing for horad 
utui selioul use hotbods and cold frames, etc. 

! Agricultural science and projects applied to 
a given community ; 

Kiwm animals; Tyi)ca, breeding, manageraent. 
Form buildings: Sanitation and conveniencas, 
plans, construction, upkeep, 

Karra crops for keeping the animals— rotations, 
balancing, cultivation, etc. 

Farm machines and Implements— their use and 
repair. 



1 School yean ending 1919, 1921, and other pdd 
I years. 

! FUst and second year pupils, one-half school 
1 time. ^ 

! '■ 

mt — — 

School years ending 1921, 1923, and other odd 
years. 

Third and foui ih year pupils, one-half tohdol 
time. 


. 

> 

ABTlcultaral' science and projects applod to 
a given community; 

small animals: Poultry, jheep, swine, be«— 
ty)les, breeding, monagemont, rations, etc. 

Iiuildlngs and. equipment for small anlmala— 
plans, cost, etc. 

llomc-gFowo crops for small animals— kinds, 
(luantitlos, seeds, koHs, place In farm crop, 
rotation, fertlthlng^ iitlapo, harvesting, storage. 

Form shopwork and 6tbcr cenutrucUon. 

Agrtonltural sclenoe and projects applied to 
a given community: ' 

Pniit growing: Orcharding and' small fruits not 
before, doidt with— propagatfoo, cultiratlou, 
packing, etc. 

Market gardening: Markets, soils, seeds, fertilf- 
ters, tillage. ‘ 

BuUdtn’gs and .-appl lances: Plans, devloed, im- 
. plements, and u^h lues— cost, use, and up- 
koep. 

Farmshojjworkpndo^oonstruorton. 

>» . j 

■ ' ■ " V ’ 

1 t-'"' 
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5. All lii^li-scliool studonts in a^ricultunil roiuvses slionld be rc- 
qiiii’Otl lo cniiduct lioiiu‘ ]U’oj('cls, luul m'difs should he withheld until 
the projects h;no heeii e(uu|>K'ted and a|>pi*()Ved by the iiisinieto!*. 

'■ 0 . 1 he st ndent s in the hi;^li-M‘lioid aLuieultnral d(*pai’tmeiit sluudtl 
give luilf time to the stti^dy of a^n'ieultmv vocationally amUhall’ to 
the stmly of eidtnral suhj(‘ct'^. Th(* following division of time rt'coni- 
niended in the Mussachiiset l- Hoard of Kdnention IhdletiiK iJtHh Xo. 
2P>. has proved vcMy sat isfactoiy in ooiipnimitios similar to* Klvrin : 

DIVISION or TIMK’RKCOMMKNDKD i'OU STrDKNTS IN ACKICUI/milv 


Part I -Intensive Training. SO per cent of | Part 2-Extensive Training. 50 per cent o'; 
pupil’s time, 1 pupll’s'timo 


Project stU(!y and project work, centering ! 
on— 

(1) I'rojwi s of Iflo fMijiils. 

A. ;\t hiimn. as n rule. 

It. N'(*ar luMiie, (vraslidullv; 

(’. I'lipil rr-^|u.nsil)U\ but suporvist'ij by in- : 
ijP ftnictnr. * ^ I 

{‘ 2 } I'rnjcrls oftjir 

A. Al tbe sclmnl. riir(‘ly. * ■ 

H. NcichliorliiHtd .IciiHJii^lratiMU.asnfpr^lii", j 
s|ir;u ing, Imlhed tiii.king, ami j, 

work. j 

(’, Instructor rfvsponsll})^, but uses pruicots > 
for prou|> liislructlcii In observat luii and 
ltr;u'l Icn wnrk. 

(1) Substitutes for prnjarls. 

A. \V(jrk on rtpprov^vl Onus, with aprood tipnii 
Oiliic'alionaf duties, ns mst-acrouui inp 
omi or lUorr rows nr »no nr more crons, 

D, Kniployor clilofly rc.S|ionsibIo, but suj-or- 
visiou by instnictiir. 4|l 

(4) ,Uc;n:\rk.— Tliesjipricultural Instructi'.r mna, 

^ 115 !i rule, assunic full rtN[.tmsibiIiiy ( >r itMcli- 
itu; the ■' related si udy ” roipiired for Uic prnjtcr 
' tiuder.'^t.imUnp and ('sonillou <d JiLs. pupll.s. 
lie must generally IC.icli his boys the \ilal 
cnrrcIaUon bet wren their iTnJert.sand suHi sub- 
jects ami uclivltie^ as nriUimelic, bl.-ilugy, etiem- 
Ulry, putoini'logy, dniwing. slM>[i\v(jrk, ac- 
cbiintlnc, fdlng, farm Journal remluig, ami 
agricultural cciinonitcs. 


Cultural and good citizenship training, 
selected from one or more of the regular 
hlgli-schttol courses, and dealing w’th such 
'subjects as - 

every yoir. 

Six ial iruco. including cununuiuty civic .i ami 
ccMiiuinics. 

Nntur.d ^icncc, Including clcn'.cutary science, 
biolngy. physics, and chomlslry. 

Oniwing, frcMi; -hand and mcrb^ulcal, 

,siu)|iwurk. ^ . 


nusino.ss, Includirictypbwrltlng, iMisfness lnrm.s. 
and tiling, bookkceplnc, commercial f ,ra- 
piiy mid couunorclul law, ^ 

riiysieal (Valuing, 

Music. ^ • ’ 

Uccroatiom * ' . ' 


Llemcntanj schooh. — 1. The high-school a;^ricultiiral dopartnicnt 
should he the f*cntr:il inlliienoe in the proinotiou and dircctioiKpf 
6ch(K4!*^iiV(*teti 1 mil If gai'dening in (he elempiUiiry schools. 

'2. The Ki^h-school teacher of ngriculturo should conduct' pD^ical 
after*^)iool classe.s for the (ruining of homo-garden tcadicrs in tho 
grades. * , * . ^ 

h 3, Ono regiilur grade teacher, after havingi^ecived sufficient gar- 
den trai^ing^ should direct tlie home nardenincr of the ehildrpTi tn 
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scluiol. on Snturdiiy, and during fhe suiniiier vacadon, and the teacher 
should l■('('('ive iuhlitional compensation fc^r it. / 


I. part-tiuie garden teacher .should ho provi<lcd for eae( of the 
h'llovviing school.s: llainilton, Jefferson, (iage^anklin, McKinley. 
One teaeher .should conduet the work In the (iarford and Kidgo 


. in order to prove the liuaneia.1, as well as the edueationa!, 


■should enniinue through the lua.xmium nituiher of days possible in 
this cliiual(‘. MiutcT gardening shotdd he oncoiirageci. 

t 'I ho only additional costs involved in tiic recommendation 
of this n‘j)ort uio; 

lOxIra sal:iry of Iii^li-srhool fonclicr of ngrh'ulluro.for fhree 



0. irin-donin^ shoultl bo nmdo as intt'nsivo as possible, and 



$450 to $000 


900 to 1.200 


Tutul 


.i- 1, 350 to 1, 800 


Chapter X. 

MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHbOLS. 


THE NATUHE AND VAI.UE OK MUSIC. 

Mug has always sought to nvate beauty. In tone, in clay, in picr- 
nu*nt<, and in many othoi* nunlia he has wrought forms to satisfy 
^ome j)e< uliar rravinir of \u< spirit. This longing is nnscifisli, un- 
worldly. Tlie values sought are not utilitarian. They belong to a 
roalni of aspiration distiiu^t from th(*’worltl of material demands. 

Music is cl()*e to theJ^lealislic nature of man. for it voices whaf is 
within ratlior tli^n what i> witlio'ut. It is a* voice Tor the ex])rossion 
of fuiKhnnental .stales,(if'Teoling which neither words nor gra])hic 
forni.s can so well express. ' 

In its vooul forms, especially in opera, and ii) sonu'. instrmiiental - 
forms, music may, huleod. seize upon incidents aiuVsituaTions in life 
, and.^f.^alt and intensify their emotional aspects. Ihit always music 
transcends the incident or situation in tliat it adds beauty — beauty of 
tone and beauty^of tortal design— th.%t was^not inhorent in the sitti- 
ntion itself. • 

In so far as music (juifckens profound emotional powers, it ener- 
gize.s tn action, i’(tr feeling is tlie mainspring of action; and in so far - 
as it elevates mood from the worldly plane to the plane of,lhp idoal- 
Jstic, it stimulate.s action along regenerative lines. That it has such 
Capacities makes it of no small moment to education. 

The values of music are not to lie attained vicariously. Each mnst ' ^ 
experience them for himself, as listener or participant. To take pjTrt 
in musical performance enorniousjy inci’oases the vahie of music to 
the indiiidtial; piul the chorus singing and orchestral playing that 
• have come into our public schools.nro therefore agencie.^ that work ’ 

. powerfully toward the attainment of these values. 

- ' Value as a socialising force . — “One touch of nature makes. the 
'whole world kin,” wc say. This touch of nature is simply.Something 
tvhich evokes a nu^al that js gooJTand universally cx])criehced. It ig 
* these broad, universal, human moods with whicli music deals; find 

; .consequently people exhibit, ujidcr the appeal pf music, a closeness of T ' 

sympathy a^d a unity of feeUng that surpn^^any other qnit^drdi* 

peri encedi The iact that music canVeii list the pairfici^^ 

young ^ 


m 


‘mm 








and old and diverse in many ways, is again a matter of profound sig- 
Dutlie^Ji r “ community the hour of song in the 

O^idv timr! 1 practice by adults, may be tlie 

LMOUD " social solidarity is attained by a community 

ci-,1 bft i Tl'i' cl'aracter of modern industrial’and commer- 

c . life fends toward the mechanization of human life. In many 
cj mgs men are never .so little tlicir own^rue selves as when theV are 
at «ork It^is daring fl.e lei, sure hours that the individual powers 
and qunlitic.s.are restored am! developed. Music holds a safe and 
s long regenerative power for the individual during these hours im-« 
ofteiHcd excitements into whichhtf is so 

T Vi. a.s a vocatioml suJ>je.i.-Th^ number of graduates from our • 

' ? o '”” " vocationally is out of all propor- 

tibn to the provision made in most schools for their instruction rand 
. he generous provision is inado for other subjects of assumed veca- 
lonal importance, which, in vocutionnl oiitcoQie, are not in advance 
of music A iniwh greater degree of attentTon is' due, to inusic\s a 
\x)Cational subject dorm. • ■ . 

departmental MTSIC IX PUBLIC scirooi^. ^ 

■ A departmen t of iiiiisic in* a public-school system should be organ- . 
i7.ed and sliould function n, .sudi a way as to attain the values stated 
. Implied m the foregoing section. Its success iii such attainment 
wil be dependent upon two general factors, each of wliich is sus- ' 
ccptibloj3f many subdivisions.. 

The firat factor is pedagogical.' The specific ideals that charac- 
cNze and direct the work of the depart iiient; tlic idcals of the school ‘ 
anthorities and of the teachers who administer tlib course; the musical • 
education and training of both special and regular teachers; their 
pedagogical knowledge ’and ability; the nature and extent of -the - 
conrso of study ns depeii»Bnt upon the prdfossioiial ideals and knowl- 
edge that ppevail ; all Df these considerations an"d nmnytmoie operate 
powerfully 111 diaping results, both as to their extent and qualitv. 

Ihe second factor is one of organization And equipment. The 
Iiiiinber of stipervisors and teachers employed in the department-^ ' 
the plan of organization; the equipment provided, such as music 
books, sheet music for choruses and orchestras, pianos',, organs and 
orchestral inrtrumcnt^ pilch pipes, staff liners, blank miusic writing, 

paper, etc.; tli^ pre some of the considerations grouped under the 
,secoud.fTCtor. : . ' . / - , _ . ' ^ 

the ^os.sfl)le outcomo'.of' t^^^ 
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Ordinarily the two maintain a somewhat balanced rclatioaship ; 
for t^achin" tliat is rich in quality is- likely to attract to itself julo- 
qnate equipment; and, on the other hand, quantity of provision is 
iik(*ly to iinply either a large present interest or*an enthusiasm toward 
building up an interest that in itself promises much. In Elyria there 
has been an artificial disturlTunce of these relations; and because it 
, seems necessary to discuss present conditions and future possildlities 
in Elyria from two standpoints, the foregoing somewhat arbitrary 
. division is made, 

B.ASIS OF THE REPORT ON MUSIC. ' 

# ^ 

This report is based upon observations made in visits to the seven 
elementary schools and the high school in Elyria. Of the 59 rooms 
in the elementary schools, 55 wore visited, and in all but 3- of them 
some exhibition of the work in music w*as given, sometimes by means 
of a formal and extended music, recitation, at other times by the 
singing of songs alone, or by the singing of 1)oth songs and sight- 
reading exercises. In the high scliool some. assembly singing was 
licard and several visits and conferences with the members. of the 
educational staff yielded vahiaWc information; hut no opportunity 
occurred to hear the highsehool orchestra or the high-school 
choruses and glee clubs. A parcnt-teachcr.V meeting attended at the 
* close of an afternoon session in one clement a t*y school yielded inter- 
esting suggestions. In another school one of the classes (listed as - 
unvisited in the foregoing statement) was found assembled and 
listening to an intcresling lccturc-rccit;il given by the teacher ig 
charge with' the aid of a phonograph just purchased, Iligldy val- ^ 
uablo infornmlion was acquired also in conferences Avith persons in- 
terc.stcd and informed as to conditions who wore not members of the 
regular educational staff. 

MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Elyria has had music in her public schools for a number of years, 
and a conipotont supervisor hajr been employed during the past 14 
years at least. Beginning in Sopteniber, 1010, the ’services of the*, 
sui^orvisor 'were discontinued, A survey of conditions made after n 
, -semester had passed during which no^ specialist was directing the 
. work, must necessarily he guarded against assumptions that rest iq:>on 
dgnoranco of the amount of change Caused by the modification in the 
school system. The first fact notqd was the spirit of the teachers 
under the change/ There was little or nq feeling of relaxation, In- 
h. , there was a feeling of greater responsibility Incurred aiid of 

obligation -for i^tfcra effort. Doubtless the teachera were - 

by . th'e characteristic to a trust, But 



also by inclination; for any teacher who loves children and has felt 
the kinship between the spirit of childliood and the spirit of music 
will not willingly rdinguish it. Tliis leads to a comment upon- the ' 
si.irit of the Elyria schools in, general. It is professional and hii- 
iiiMiiistic. In this the schools provide the indispensable condition in ' 
winch music, art, litcnilnre,, and liberalizing influences generally may 
develop. School .systems can he found in which the spirit'is so rimn- 
ously bard and formal that liberalizing infliienees obtain no foot- 
hold and can make no growth. This is not the case in Elyria 
The methods and iiraotice of teaching do not make full’ capital out 
of this general spirit and intention (conscious or subconscious) of 
tiie school system and the community. The method is-often incon- 
gnums With It, and with a proper plan of music insti^^n, in that 
it approaches an art problem in a scientific spirit^^ presents 
mii.s.c primarily as a-technical problem of staff notation and sight 
.vpgring. rather than as an art in which there must be richness of 
e.Mperience and freedom and grace of expression. The practices are 
nt times misdirected. by this unfortunate bias. of method, and are 
imirkod also by, some lack of skill and efficiency. There is further a 
dei) orably meager equiprticnt of music books and contributory mu- 
sical iiiatenal. and the time given to music, while adequate in the 
owe^idcs, IS insufficient ib the higher gradvs. To offset these de- 
lieiei^ there are at present but two influences, .namely; the fine 
spint of the teaching staff and the occasional presence of teachers 
of unusual musical ability and training,- 

Toi piipiks in the fii'st year of school the course very properly pre- 
scribes nothing but rote songs until the last month of the school 
jear, when the scale by syllables is taugli't by rote. In. the second 
year rote singing is continued, but a parallel course of instruction in' 
stair notation IS begun and developed on the blackboard. 

. Several features of instruction that are open to criticism were-eb- 
served so frequently in the work for these, two years that they may 
10 ^ uid to he prevalent. The rote' songs were often npt well chosen, 
niul when they were net had in themselves they' were presented often 
from a «'rong standpoint. A. short discussion of principles is un- 
avoidable here, if the rehder and the writer are to arrive at a common 
basis of understanding. • ; 

In so far as music (mainly in song) connects itself with incidents 
mid situations of life and dilates upon their emotional significence, it 
covers a wnjge. of moods that are common to all the arts, and Indeed, 
to ordinary sentimental experience. Now, t>e musician cares but' 
little for the worldly incident; that is but the trigger that releases ' 
m the composer the flow of real tonal Jteauty. But fo the layman,- - 

u respp^ to purely inurical^ 

itsrii assufii^ M to . -v,?;'! 
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ordinary nonnuisical experience. The grade teacher, quite defen- 
sibly, belongs normally to the laity. A song entitled “ Sno\y is 
likely to upjwnl to her because of her interest in snow rather than 
her intero^^t in song. The tune, bcii^g a negligible factor, may conse- 
quently not be carefully scrnlinizcd and evaluated. Many a shoddy 
and vulgar tune has tl«is crept into s.’hool music. 

J^\\l the mischief docs not stop here. If music is the first considera- 
tion, beautiful tone, necossitaling good voice management and grace- 
ful, delicate shading nnd phrasing will be donuiruled. On -the other 
hand, if pictorial or nanative fniu^on is i)iimarily the aim, l>cauti- 
ful singing is less important than impulsive dec-lamat ion. To enter 
into a song, on this basis, a child^does not need primarily to train 
hi.s ear and inodiilatc his voice accurately and beautifully so much as 
Im needs (o visualize and dramatize a sitiiatimi,^ IhitMhe si#mtioii, so 
visualized, is liktdy to distract his attention from anything tonal 
that may be happening. 

The selection of “i)arnyanr’ songs and songs of like ungentle 
roalisKc character, violent ‘‘ motion ” songs, loud and wi^iusicaj sing- 
ing, many monotones, and nuirh use of the chest voice*, are some of the 
signs that frequently mark the adoption of this wrong principle. 

Applied to the Elyria schools, Ahe most that should U‘. said is that 
there is some uncertainty i\s to basic principles in selecting and teach- 
ing rote songs. The n^ajority of the songs arc good; but tlic occa-< 
sional prcsentatioji of’ an imfluisicul song in a dramatized manner, 
often with the employment of laboriously contrived motions, implies 
that choice does not rest upon irrevocable conviction. ^ A gain, songs 
that were musically excellent were often given with a focus of atten- 
tion upon the worldly incident rather than upon the tonal beauty that 
alone gave them merit. The vocal quality and practice was, in the 
main, very good. It was vitiated occasionally by emphasis njpon the 
w rong values in the manner just described. More frequently a faulty 
and indefensible practice of another sort was observed. This was the 
failure to use a pitcli pipe. Song after song was started by guess by 
the teacher^ invariably in‘too low a key. Probably two-thirds of *tho 
singing heard from first jind second year classes was below the favor- 
able range for children’s voices, and so was not Only^ilbductivc of 
poor tone but was developing wrong vocal methods. In only three 
of these rooms w^as a pitch pipe used. Often the teacher gave the 
command to sing without giving any pitph whajbever, leaving the 
guessing of the pitch to the children. After a few measures the 
group, in such cases, would unite with the strongest voice. 

No desk copies of rote song hooks for use by the teacher ^yere ob- 
^rvcKl anywhere. Inqtiiry elicited the information that none had 
^ver Ibeen provided. Prior to this year the supervisor <^|^iUsic 
hettngriiphfed rote i^gs i?6m tluis 











laboriously provided were the only ones generaUy available. ' The' 
board of education should reflect that these songs are frequently copy- 
righted and are not open to reproduction. Such songs still com- ' 
prise the course, but are occasionally Supplemented by songs of 
doubtful value oblained by teachers from educational journals and 
otlier sources. 

The pi-oportion of monotones4n the lower grades and throughout 
the elementary schools is somewhat larger than it should be. 'j'he 
' di’ariiatic rather than the musical and vocal conception of song and 
the failure to u.s<! pitch pipes aio doubtless lai’gely responsible. Dis- 
cussions with tcachei-s disclosed no definite and generally accepted 
convictions and methods of pi-uctice with regai-d to monotones. Only 
the slightest trace was found of the ancient fallacy tlufTmonotones 
are defective of car— are unmusical or tone deaf. It was generally 
held that they arc curable and therefore are inei)t.\ ocally rather than_ 
dcfectrve aurally. Again, in relation to this feature of work: the 
teacher s as a class were uncertain andMacked a clearly outlined creed. 
Kcsults were, therefor-e, very irnevcn, for they depended upon srreh 
capabrlrtres and training as the individiral teacher, might have pi-e- 
vrously acciifired atrd not upon any present help prowided by the 
Klyria school system. 

The. position for singing generally required of the prrpils in the 
lower grades was fairlty. Each pupil-mirst clasp his hajids behind his 
back. Thrs may lead to good discipline, brrt it r esults in a stiff and 
constr ained position that is detrimental to, gcK)d breathing and sirig- 
ing. In the higher grades the necessity for handling books led to the 
■alrandonment of this position. 

l ire introduction of staff notation in the second year is in accord 
wrth approved edrrcatiqnal practice, brrt the’manner of study is not. 
'J'echnical study is not based upon the rote .song experience previorrsly 
gmined, brrt it Ijecomes a separate and unrelated form of study. 
Sight r eading is made to depend upon analytical reckoning up arid 
ihnvn the degrees of the staff, instead of upon unreasoned and imme- 
diate knowledge gabed throrrgh more and more detailed observation 
upon tho notationar aspects of familiar songs and studies. The 
method followed .causes the pupil to conquer music by the use of 
purely rational processes and requires that his freedom of musical 
e.\]u’cssion (except for the contempoi’aneous coqjrso. in rote singing) 
wart upon a technical mastery so gained. It is a method that has been 
generally abandoned, for the same re^on that the alphabet method 
in reading haa been abandoned. 1 • 

The first two years in the elementary school should be years of 
musical experience. They shovld give the child the use of his singing 
vorqe and pleasrrre in song as a means of expression ; they ahtruld ac- ^ 
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of pure tonal procedure as it lives in a Avide rei>ertoire of beautiful 
rote songs for children^niany of'lhem folk songs, many of them by 
such ^vriters as Sdiuinann, Kcinecke, Taiibert, Nevin, and Mrs. Gay- 
nor: they should bring to him in the second year a view of the staiT 
and of staff notation, aiid his attention should then be called to the 
correlation between tonal processes and the visual symbols of. the 
staff, until tlie nuisical forms symbolized are called to his mind 
. (luickly by the ai)pearance of the notation. Sight reading as a inathc- 
niatieal computation of staff relationship from which musical feel- 
ing and intuition are absent or in which they play no helpful part 
is not then or at any later period a necessary or appropriate prac- 
tice. This does not mean that children are not to bo taught to read 
music: for all can and sliould be taught to read it accurately and 
flucntl^^It means only that musical feeling and study of the teoli- 
nic o^^Kic should never i>e divorced^, especially in. the earlier years. 

In t^Rhird year in the Elyria schools music books are i)Iaco<l in 
the hands of the pupils, and tl>e course assumes in general the for- 
inal outlines ^Yithin which it is to be ^developed during the succeed- 
ing years of the elementary school. It is unnecessary 'to discuss the 
work of these years separately. The important cbmrncnts are gen- 
eral and apply to all years equally. Comment applying to features 
chai ac tci istic of sj)ccific jears will be explicitly referred to those 
years. 

Beginning in the third year the presentation by the teaclmrs of 
music in many keys naturally brought about a more frequ^iduse of 
pitch pipes.. It is of course, impossible to do the work well w'ithout 
constant use of tlio pitch pipe, but such use is not yet fully cstab- 
lished in Elyria, even in thedater years of school life. In fewer 
than two-thirds of the rooms in all the higher grades wfts the pitch 
pipe used. The singing was frequently below pitch and of wrong 
vocal quality in consc<]uenco. 

The spirit and manner of technical instruction begun in the sec- 
ond year is maintained throughout the succeeding years. An as- 
sumption that underlies this method is that eventually a scientific 
technical power will be attained that will be at the service of the 
student for the adequate expt’ession of his musical nature. Inci-. 
dentally this inqdios that musical feeling i^ already* in the student, 
needs no special exercise for its dcvclopinout, and will lie dormant 
without diminution until technical attainment unlocks the doors and 
permits it to step forth in joyous freedom. But musical feeling, like 
musical technic, must be developed step by step; and again, there is 
the ominous possihiHty that a technical mastery may never be gained, 
and that all pay he lost. Exactly this is happening, in moderate 
,degrcp, in Elyria. Technic, ^divorced from free musical eXpi*cssion, 

vehicle f or, /expression but. remaiiis 
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always below the point at which the student’s nuisical nature must 
bo seized for its proper development. There is corisequehtly in 
El\r!a not enol^h joj’ous singing nor enough live interest and vig- 
orous development in technical work. Music stands defeated l7v 
technic; and technic has lost its old faith in its ability to reach the 
goal of union w ith music, and is dejected. 

1 he cure is to re' erse the process and expect imisicai practice, with 
study- of that piacticc, to lead to technic rather than to cxj>ect a 
study of technic to lead to musical practice. 

The lack of joyous, beautifully finished singing was, as mav be 
sui)])ose(l from the foregoing, more conspicuous in Elyria than the 
lack of technical knowledge or.cven of technical ability. Some beau- 
tiful si,nging was heard, especially in lower-grade rooms; but. since 
singing, especially in the higher grades, is rc.slricted to the range of 
technical conquest, the pupils are hot trained to use the ear as a 
coi-rcctive and guide in their singing, but only the rational intellect. 
Until It informs them of error they remain seemingly unconscious of 
error, or at lea.st unresponsive to the testimony of the car. If they 
sing altog(*,ther by ear, as I heard some few cla.s.ses do on a song or 
two. the lack of their familiar scientific means of measuremont and 
evaluation puts them again at a loss. The remed^is to approach 
music as an art of tonal cxpre.ssion, and refined sense of 

hearing. The ear-should first recognize right from wrong; the mind 
should provide explanation of the cause. 

Knowledge of elementary theory,, that is of Irinds of notes and 
rests, measures, key signatures, keys, chromatic signs, etc., is very 
■good and fairly uniform. Ability to sing at sight is e.xcellent in some 
rooms and quite poor in others, but thtf average is very fair. These 
two ])hases of study are properly inseparable, bijt.in many cases they 
were treated sojiara^ely. For instance, a feature of instruction fre- 
quently observed was a preliminary quiz on some song to be sung 
as ’to its kind of mea.sure, its notes and their length, its keys, etm 
Often this was followed by concerted reading, not'singing, of the 
syll.ible. nam.es of the notes. There is ho harm in such a quiz, pro- 
vided the knowdedge essential to the. answers Is not purely academic. 
If it re))rcseiits a memorii'ing jirocess only, and the knowledge im- 
iflied does not spring out of extensive practical experience in singing 
. at sight, it is nothing but a formal memory* drill, repre.senting no 
musical power,/|nd for which practice in.using the knowledge talked 
about might bo well substituted. As to naming of syl- 

lables, it is a barren and time-wasting pinocess. The. syllable names 
to (ill the notes in a book might be . so named without giving the 
^lightest increaise in musical power to the student. Syllables are 
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■would merely look at their hooks and sing silently, as a preparation 
for singing audibly, they would probably think both syllable namds 
and tones, and rhythm iu addition. Mere speaking of the syllable 
names is certain to drive the tliouglit of the lone from their mindsj 
and the rhythmic movement is of ccuirse not considered. The sequel 
to such preparation was often wliat might be anticipated: the pupils 
answered the questions and spoke the names correctly and then failed 
to sing the songor stiuly in time and in tunc, d lie preparation had 
■not prepared; it was merely doing something ebse first. When the 
pupils did not fail after such preliminaries, it was evident that thev» 
■\vonld not have failed anyway, as they could invariably sing other 
studies equally well without such formal preliminaries. ■ ■* 

Two-part singing is successful, though not uniformly so. Theaver- 
age accomplishment, however, is good. Tbree-part singing, with 
ti-eble voices, is less uniform, and the average attainment is mod(>ratc. 
The w'ork observed, indeed, was below the standard of moderate, but 
it would be unfair to estimate net results from the vihrk heard. No 
phase of school music is more seriously disturbed by the shifting of 
pupils at the beginning of a new term than part singing, and this 
survey of the music was made just following tlie beginning of a new 
semester. Power, however, may be estimated at such a time much 
more accurately than .(taimneut; and from the power c.xhibited as 
well as some attainmeiit.s noted it is probable that the three-part sing- 
ing is better than moderate, rather than poorer. 

^ Although part singing is siicce.ssfully developed in the schools of 
Elyria, it is yet open to one fundamental objection. The general 
practice, systeiuiltioally carried riut, places all the boys on the lower 
parb.or parts, all the girls on the higher. Whether the pupils are' 
as.signed such parts by the teachers, or whether the classification is 
left, as I was informed it is, to the choice of the pupils, with the re- 
sult stated, 'the plan is seriously faulty. It begins by alfirming, or at 
least cpndoning, a palpable untruth, nani^ly, that the unchang.'d 
voices of the l.oys are different from those of girls and ar'e lower in 
pitch. It proceeds then to warp the voices of the boys toward their 
dower range- and consequently toward'a mode of voice production 
fundamentally vicious for children. -Meanwhile the girls; although 
.safe vocally, are weakened negatively in their gi-owth in musical 
power to ^deplorable degree; for training in carfying a lower |mrt 
is of inestimable value in any system of instruction in music. There 
^ is absolutely no basis in fact for this schcine of classification, for the ' 
voices are equal, boys and girls alike. Any group singing a second 
paVt of one song, or throughout one week, should sing the first part 
for an 'equal period following. All would thus develop their entire 
normal vocal range and have opportgnify, ta develop, eqqal musical 
„^poWjer. In threq-part 8^^ fliitiilaf plan should lie adopted and ^ 
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applied to all voices except an occasional unusual one, perhaps a 
(■ laiigi^l voice or a trohle voice of exceptional register. In tlie sixth 
yea. nml .still more in the seventh, there ^vill be such voices and they 
should lie iiuliVKlually examined and cla.s.sified. All the others, lack- 
ing distinctive features of rtinge. should be treated uniformlv 
1 here IS no plan in theory or practice, so far as could -be seen for 
‘■aniig fo, the <dianging voices of boys in the seventh and eighth 
gdulcs Ihc work with classes that inohule such voices is below 
i^'inal .slaiidard.s. Such splendid insults can be obtained with these 
lay s iin.ler expert iiianagenieiit that it is depressiiig.to see ability and 
mteiest come to nanglit Ihroiigh lack of giiTd-ancc. There is more 
Ilian a jue.smit iiui.sical los.s, more than a musical lo.ss present or to 
como. in such fa^liiiqj, To change a boy from an embarrassed hiiniili- 
alcd poison, possessed of a growing conviction that he, is unmusical, 
n.id a conseiiucnl growing distaste for music that nuiy even lead to 
'••■liell, on against the 'music hourand the con.straints of the school in 
^oncral into an uiiaslinmod lad. micd. with intcrost, proud' of his 
Oiuw C( ge and now-found vocal Icchnic, sonicwiiat overenger and 
oveiTonhdciit indeed, about singing, and certain that he is quite 
nms,cal-to do all this is to do much .more than merely .secure a 
Iiiesont satisfactory musical result. Often it means to awaken a 
new personality; mul at the least it means to add some carftcitv for 
enjoyment Ui a hoy’s life at just the time when he was ab^ to re- 
iiouncG it with disdainful bitterness, ' 

MUSICAL instruments. ’ • 

All aspect of aridity appel^Tin tlJc elementary ^bools, with respect 

0 music because of the sinall provision made for musical instru- 
incnt.y One good new piano wa.s sc^n ; and one school principal had 
herself provided a piano in the room in which she jvas teaching, .md 
was giving to most of the classes in her school lessons in hey own 
room, where the piano could be used greatly to enrich the lessons 

1 he .seven kindergarten pianos were not examined. Use ftf such 
piiinos )s ordinarily restricted to the kindergarten alone, but if those 
111 blyria are in goo<l enough condition to be used, they might other- 
wise be put into service, for the kindergartens have been abandoned 
^o reed organs were 'found. Five schools were found to possess 
phonographs, but these servo other purposes than pianos or organs 
and Can not be cpnsiderdd as substitutes for Uicm. 

A jiiano or organ in the schoolroom lends to the music in that room 
exactly what it would lend in a homo. Its mere presence adds in- 
Icro.st and charm to the atmosphere, and its use not only broadens 
the musienl horizon apd adds to nfusical enjoyment, but is also an 
invaluable aid in giving; technical instruction, the development of. 
communitr relatiohshi in the school 
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irulividiwl pupils for the benc^ of the* other pupils, is an additional 
value; 

No report was obtained of the munl)4|^of pupils in the olenicntarv 
srbnols studying orciTostral instruments, hut the number of such 
fotudttnts ill tin*' higli s(’hool prolmbly implies a largo number among 
the younger pupils. B(‘yond permitting some eighth-year students 
to play in the high-sehool orchestra, no systcunatic encouragement is 
given to oicliostral playing among elementary puj)ils. This field, 
\vhieh is imj)ortant though not large, is conse(iuently undeveloped. 

No printed course^f study in music has been ])rovidcd in recent 
years. So long as a supervise)!* of music was oiuployed, the lack of 
an official outline probably worked but little harm. Wi^liont a super- 
visor the lack of an outline is sure to lead to chaotic conditions. • 




MUSIC IN THE IJKill SCHOOL. 

All music in the high school is elective. Chorus practice^ orchestra 
ensemble, boys’ glee cliih, girls’ glee chib, the study of luusic under 
outside teachers, and the pra(“ti<e of ensemble music in organizations 
outside the scl^ool are the forms of work open to election. All are 
credit courses, and tlio credit is ctpial to tharotrered in other subjects 
far an equal amount of elTort ami accomplishment. 

The plan is tlu^-nughly uiodcnr in its jioint of view, particiilarjy 
with re,fcrenee to its recognition of the study or practice of music 
outside the school. In breadtli it loses only by the lack of instruction 
in liawnony and imisical apiu’eciation within the school. With the 
addition of the.se the ground plan of work would be c(|iial to that of 
the most advanced schools. i 

The Idgli-school enrollment ns reported for February, 1917, was 
63r>. This miinhcr, and llic fact that music is elective and reprcr 
sents an imconst rained interest on the part of the pupils electing it, 
should be kept in mind in connection with the following discussion. 

Chorus practice within the school receives one 45-minule period 
per week for each group enrolling for it. There are four groups, one 
for each of tlic high-sehool years. The election within lhe.se grou|>s 
f^- Febniary, 10J7, was as follows: Freshmen, 42; sophomores, 41; 
juniors, GO; seniors, 48; total, 191. 

'fhe boys’ glee club atdhe same period numbered 20, fhe girls’ glee 
club 28. Each of these organizations devotes about one hour and a" 
quarter per week to practicq. 

In this .same semester the high-school orchc.stra numbered 20 
members, the instrumentation including all thC' string parts, first 
4in(l second clarinets, firsi and second cornets, one horn, one troin- 
Ijonc,, drunas, and piano. This instrumentation is ext^eptionally good 
in . its ijrtfehiBion. of viola and Jiorn^ utiusual in its lacking flitto, Fur^ 
dlscussjpp maUei^pinstruni^^t^ wijl fplfow^ latef* 
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An invcstigntion was niacle as to the niimber of, students in the liigh 
sclviol sttidyinjf music iiiuler outside teachers or participating 'in 
outside musical activities, assin^ri„jr i,, Mioni.ses or choirs, or playiujr 
in oreliestras or luiiuls. Tlie results wci-o. astonisiiiu<r. They arc-sun” 
u.uirizcd in the followin-j : .Studyin;: or imicticin;;, piano, 44; violin, 
111; viohr, hyeello, 2; Imss, 1; clarinet, 4; cornet, 2; drums, 2; total, 
i-J. Keportinp orchestra, not si)ccifyin',yinst runirnt, 3; reportiiur 
mu>ic le.-,.s(His, specifying! inslruuient, 1; reportin*! instrnmcntal' 
(probably piano). 1; n-cancl total. 77. 

biOiii the total. 77. should be subti’ai't-ed 7, as one impil reported 
(and was counted for) both piano and cello, one reported piano and 
vudm, one piano aiul \ iola. two jdann and clarinet, and one piano, 
bass, and drums. The number of individuals engaged is therefore 70. 

thi.sc uia\ be added 1 ]M’acticing mandolin and l jiractiehig banjo, 
not I'ounted because these iilsiruinents arc not recognized in serious 
musical literature. Also 1 student reported practicing tl)c ukelele; 
but as this student reported uiano also, she was not disijualified. 

^ luraing tc those following cxidusively soino form of vocal prac- 
tice outside the .school, tb.is report was compiled; Singing in choral 
(u-gaiiiziit ions— church choir, 1,^>; Sunday school, 2; glee chibs, 2; 
total, It); taking voice lessons, 1; grand total, 20. ’ 

In addition, seven in the instrumental list also reported ineinber- 
sliip in ,s(,Dio oiii.side choral organization, thus' adding to tbediigh- 
sclwiol membership of outside, organizations, but without invohTng 
any more higli-sehool piipjls. ” 

One student reported “ mii.sic in school and also outside, of school,” 
but without specifying its nature. > 

• 'J'ho whole report shows that 91 high-school students engage in the " 
sliidy or practice -of music outside of the school, and in doing this 
(ill by double activity .about 100 places as students or pnrticipnnts in 
eoncerled i)raetico. This is about one-.scveiith of tlie total enrollment . 
of the high school. '' ^ 

If it is nssiimcd that all the 01 are included in the choruses, glec"^ 
clubs. 1111(1 orchestra wdthin tlTyi .school, which is probable, and Uiat. in 
addition, the glee clubs arc chmpo.sed of members selected froirrdlic - 
Ingli-sehool choruses, thus further Ic.s.scning the total number of indi- 
viduals cnlisled, it appears that at least 217 individual students elect 
music in or out of school, or both. This is over ono.-third the entire 
high-srliool onroltincut. In other words, <^e out of every three pupils 
volimliirily embraces music in some fonlf; and this, notwithstanding., 
that music is not vigorously promoted by the school system, is. very 
meagorly supplied and equipped in both the elementary schools and 
■high' school, and has been, abandoned as of comparatively little iin- 
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educate thoir children in it has so remained outside the circle of 
studies recognized as essential in I he school curriculum. 

The lii^h school owns a piano, one horn, and drums. The horn was 
mentioned in a forgf^oiiiir para;L!:raph. It is safe to say that its tones 
would iiotJ)e liuu’o to enrich the oi’che.stra if it were not owned l»y the 
school. Further pro^ri'ss in wealth of instiumentiidoii is only p(»s- 
sihle if additional instruments, such as oho(s, baS':tumSy and timpani, 
are owned by tin* school. Parents will not Imy theiin but once in the 
school students can always be found to study and play^ them. 

1 he liorn^aiul drums wore piirchascal Mith tlie proei'od.s of concerts 
given by tlie high-school orchestra. Music .stands ami the orchestral 
music used lia\e likewise lieen purchased from funds similarly raised. 
Yvi the high-s(‘houI orchestra plays for the graduation exercises of tlto 
school, for wliicii otherwise a prol’essi<»ual orche.stia would l^e lined. 
In addition to this material contribution, it gra<yS many ‘school 
functions, engages coimnimity inlere.^l for I lie school, and giv es the 
essentials of a vahmhie musical understanding, not only to tlie mem- 
hers of the orchestra hut to the enliie school as well. Its work has 
been serious and of higli purpose. Tin* nuisie studied, as repfcenied 
in the program.s of the aiif nal concerts is of very high stand.*!. If 
school supiiort weie at all coinim'iisnrate with the bemdits received by 
(he school the orchestra W’ould donbtlesb advance to a point that 
would make -it the jiride of the city. 

I he eh(»rus work, like the orchestra work, is eondiicled on jiart 
of the time of one teacher. Lilo* llu; ■orclie>tra work, also, it is 
seriously and ably condiictini and moagcrly supported. Wluit was 
said in the foregoing paragraph of the fiinetious aiul-valne.s of a 
school orchestra may be applied as well to school choruses. Kven 
iSmre than the orchestra, because of the greaU^r numbers involved, 
they help to soeialize^a scluxd and fo.ster a desirab^ school spirit, 
all the while maintaining (heir function Of educating the students 
musically. The intcre.st of (he students is sliown in Klyria by the 
numbers electing the various classes. Incidentally a gVeat mimlicr 
of tho.se reported that tliey did not need the eixOit giVui for the 
work, but were taking a full course (o whictfi their music was lulded. 
I f .such inlere.^^t ami endeavor Vere properly encouraged, some notable 
churns work could he done; and with a Wcll-supjiorted orchestra, 
which could ^)lay (he accompaniments, a delightful fiqld of'^nutsical 
endeavor would he opened. Meanwhile, despite present conditions, 
the chorus manages to be of much benQ.fit to the churche.s and the 
choral imisf© of the city genonilly. It need not be doubted tlmt^ addi- 
(ional support would bring forth displ'oportionately largo dividends. 

Spccitdizcd study of music under outside teachers by higb*school 
pupils i$ieoming very generally in thoiUnited States to receive enpdit, 
and tljat iJiis pr9ylsiQ|i &y th^ E^ria sclioofe Is a mo^tter 
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for congratulation. No feature in nil school administration, howovcFy 
r.‘(]iiire.s greater safeguarding than this, if ti'.e schools arc to be proP 
tecled in their standards of work and in the values of their creept 
awards. One of two plans is usually adopted. Either an arci-edited 
list T)^ outside teachers 1s made, or a list of standard music material 
IS prescribed for all teachers and pupils. Both plans arc open to 
ob ject am. If teachers are accredited, the line between t h^ 'cenled 
and rejected teachers .soon becomes dillicult to draw and moi^lif%ult 
to iiiaiiitain. If the material for teaching is specified, and at best this 
can be done only foi- piano, there will be numerous objections to it 
frnin the •teachers, who will be alienated. 

E.Namination of the work done liy the pupil is indisjien.sable to 
the proper working of the fii>t plan. This plan is followed in 
Klyriii. but examinations of the ])upil are not given. The teachers 
nmst have the approval of the Con.servatorv of Music of Oberlin, 
Ohio, and doubtless their ability is duly a.scertalneil. But if there 
lie not fiirther .sui)eryision. no renewal of the adcrediting of a teadier 
from* time to time, it is. obvious that poor work may be done and 
lu'vor 1)0 (lisclosod. 

Kxiuninatioiis should ctu’tainly bo given; but tliey may cause 
expenso. which cither the school or the pupils must bear; and they 
may cause protests froinlill the teachers of examined pupils except 
(hose who are for the tinic serving as oxamiimrs. Local spirit alone 
uill solve tim question of expense; but the examinations can be made 
:ircei>t!i1)Ie by a plan now suggested, 

1 bis plan requires that written reports be made eaclL month, by 
piif)!!, parent*, and teacher, of the lessons, material, hours of practice, 
etc. The report shonld be made in duplicate on a blank form pro- 
vided. and one copy is signed by pupil, parent, and teacher, the du- 
pliciitc copy is returned unsigtied. *An identification number is on 
each copy. , • 

All supervision and criticism of the coui-sc laid out, and all e.xium- 
^atioiis over'the work of the course are conducted from observations 
the unsigned copy of the card. In the c.xaminations the pnj/il 
should be kept from the view of the examiners, who jhdgc of his 
work by ear alone. The most authoritative musicians may and 
should be the examiners; and they can usually be. secured because 
^ no accusation of unfairness or prejudice can be raised against them. 
All verdicts are written on the backs of the unsigned cardiand lu-o 
transmitted to the teacher of music through the high-school prin- 
cipal’s office. The office alone, therefore, can- connect the Verdict 
with the particular teacher or pupil involved. 

It can not be raid that the ^ria schools are crediting bad work; ' ^ 

ara .crediting .work regarding the yalue- ' ' 

of: which - hit va i'va' ^ 


.of^vyhich 


; titfyjlhaye nd praitiye wihtvVlj l^ 
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^ to know .exactly for what its credit is given, and it is its duty to 
know. The practice in 'Elyria, admirable as it is in general intent, 
is subject to criticism in thi^ respect. 

' THE SCHOOLS IN RELATION TO THe’ OOMMtTNIXr. 

As the Elyria schools are not now promoting music vigorously, 
either in the elementary schools or in the high school, it is perhaps 
superfluous to make -commeht or suggest possibilities- with reference 
to community music. A better financial day may dawn, however, and 
in that case tbe few suggestions made here may not be useless.^ 

The socializing value of music need not again be asserted. It re- 
mains to point out that in the public schools alone can the people meet 
^ on an equal basis, as equal owners and proprietors, and undertake 
with entire appropri^eness an educational effort in their owm behalf, 
at their own expense. yChoriises and orchestras, groups for the study 
of theoretical music pt* seeking to attain appreciation of music, hiay, 
well be organized and may meet in ihe school buildings after day- 
school hours. The cost is not great, for*instruction and conducting 
will. often be donated. The school system need, therefore, provide 
little but the schoolroom and light and heat, as a minirauirp. If even 
¥ 'this be impossible, opportunity should at least be given thecommunitj^ 
to use its school buildings at cost of service, if rt<SQ-wi^hes, and public 
. announcement of this opportunity might, be made, 

* That the community at large has much Gowwnunity spirit and is ift 
sjTnpatlietic relations with the-scjjool community w^.evident at sev- 
eral points. In one elementary school the pupils of the eighth grade 
sang for a parent-teachers’ meeting held in the school at the close of 
f the afternoon session. The grs^t interest with wkicli the singing was 
received and the cordial cooperative spirit manifested between par- 
ents and tochers revealed ^Iqjrly an aliftoSt idriil social solidarity. 
The parent-teacher asspeiations have also cooperated with schools in 
raising funds by school and community programs^'for the purchase 
' of one hew pikho an3 five phonographs, are distributed among 
a like number of elementary schools. In such endeavors it is not the ^ 
purchase itself that alone is impor^rit ; the cooperative effort is of ‘ 
such valiw that if ho funds were raised the community* would be 
hardly less the gatner. The close association of the high-school . 

. musical organizations with Tie community.has already been not^, 
t Sb,,£ollowingk;much eomment a^ much criticism, one comes back 
to the reflection with which this tertew began,' that the fifie com- . 
munity'life in^ which music, -the most social of thei^j;^, should find 
most fertile soil, is present in Elyria. Al^ th^usic is.lbfere, 

, ^ rev^letf in individual interest and in the ritnkftig accorded it in^tho 
^ is ri <»u8ft^seeni9 
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Telopment, an expbditure smaU in former years, and redueed almost 
to pbthing at present. Wliether such extreme economy was wholly 
unavoidable the writer can not judge, but certainly almqst all the 
shortcomings criticized "in this review were due either to lack of 
•• - . su[mrvision or lack of supplies or equipment and such criticisms 
can not be held to reflect discredit upon thd* members of the teaching 
staff in whom the fault would otherwise seem superficially to lie. ” 

$ i 

^ ' C 

^ EECOMMENDATIONS. ' * 

SKCTION I. IMPB0VEMENT8 POSSmUE AT SLIGHT EXPEN8S, THBOUOH EXTEK8I0N OF 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT AS AT PBE8ENT CONSTITUTED. 

FA-eTMTifary schools. — 1. A detailed printed manual and course of j 
study in music should be prepared for Jhe elementary school-teachers.* 

This course of study should be prepared by one thoroughly con- 
versant with present conditions, "preferably the former supervisor of 
music. It should outline basic work for each gjjade, by weeks, and 
gi\e instructions and suggestions as to methods and practice. In 
^ short it should take the place, as far as possible, of the supervisor.of ' 
music. 

The manual should prescribe the time tu.be given to music in each 
* grade. Not less than 75 minutes a week in lower grades .and 100 
hiinutcs in seventh and eighth ^ades is recommended. The manual 
should give all possible directions for the examination, classifica- 
.tion, and treatment of the changing voice and for the treatment of 
monotones. ■ ^ . 

2. Supplementing tlie manual, meetings of* teachers by grades 
should be held. A competent instructor, preferably the former super- . 
visor of music, should be engaged to instruct the teachers in these 

^ meetings in all details of the work in music for a comftig period of 
weeks. One meeting a month for each grade would be sufficient, if r 
the printed outline recommended were also provided ; but one meet- 
ing a semester would be better than none. ^ • 

3. A copy of each of several rote song books should be provided 
each teacher of the first and second grades. The songs in tliese books^ 
that are to be used should be outlined in the printed course of study, 
br in some other competent, official way. Classifications by grades 

(first or second), by seasons, and as to practicability-of use without 

instrumental accompaniment should be included in the information 
given in the outline of the song work. ^ 

4. Pitch pipes, preferabiy such as give nlmost all tones of the chro- ^ 
matic scale, should bo provided^ all teachei^ For hygienic rOasons 
pitch pipes should be assigped to feachere, not to rooms, and’in casw* * 

. of transfer the pitc^ pjpe sHou|d go 'wijih the teacher. The tehChfert 
should be instructed to use the pltoh^pipes sulfieil^tly to ^ su^ that ■ ’ 
I3 every ^ng 18 81^ ^ ’ ' . ' \ 
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5. All rote songs outlined should be good as music as a first con- 
dition. The words shbuld also be good as literature. A wide range 
of topics and interests coji be covered by songs that meet both these 
two conditions. Rote songs should be performed in such a way as to 
make them benutifiih vocally and musically. 

b. A more systematic ofTort to cure monotones should be made. 
This effort could best be directed through the outlines and the teach- 
ers’ meetings recoinhiended. Each row of pupilsdn a primary school- 
room should be graded, the monotones being assigned the front 
seats, the good singers the back seats. The monotones slioidU be 
assisted by the teacher and J)v the children wlio sing correctly# to 
ahandon the speaking-voice level in favor of the light, high, singing- 
voice level of the child. 

7. The position of the pupils for singing shoidd be improved. The 
forearms, to the elhows, should rest upon the desks. The pupils 
should sit lightly and easily erect, be “ tall above the hips,”. forward 
on the seats, so fai* as the curve in the seats permits, and kcej) their 
backs straight, but not necessarily perpendicular. They should not 
incline backward from the perpendicular, but rather forward. 

8. Technical study should be made specific rather than general 
and abstract. It should result from the desire to master a song, 
should spring frcjpi the song and be undertaken in relation to the 
particular-song, and should not precede whole gi’oups of songs .as a 
general basis from which the songs take rise. It •should prcn'ccd from 
the particular to the general, instead of the reverse, as now. . 

0. In two-part and three-part singing with treble voices each row 
.should contain some boys and some girls, and no one group of rows 
should be assigned any one particular part for a longer continuous 
period than a week. All pupils in such classes ma]^^vell sing to- 
gether, first on.tbf^ then on the soprano, in working put a song, 
and then di\'idd when the parts arc to be sung together. The same 
plan should be applied to practice on three-part songs. 

To. %stematic imlividual. singing should be practiced in all the 
first six grades at least. The plan should insure hearing each pupil 
in a room at least once a week. Music that has been mastered by the 
chiss as a whole should be used for such practice. Insthictiori of each 
pupil, as his turn comes, should not be attempted. Errors should be 
yoted, but.the effort should not be made to drill the individual until 
the et^rs are overcome, J)rill should be secured by the repetition 
by diflPerent pupils of the" sftnie phrase or period of song. Self-co.n- 
ficiousftess will not be generated, but will be obviated or o^ercp.rn^, if 
this practice is adopted from the first year on. In rooms where part- 
singing. is a feature, tw^o pupils or more, one for each part^ in par- 
^ all^. seats of adjoining I'pws should sing together, 

-^vtrio^ . 5 . , 

' " " ■ " 
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11. Chan^ng voices in the seventh and eighth year classes should 
be studied individually and should be assigned to appropriate and.! 
practicable parts. Teachers of these classes should receive specific- 
instruction from the printed outline and in the grade meetings. 

^ 12. The organization and development of orchestral groups in the 
elementary schools should be encouraged. In schools which have 
some teacher who is musical and knows the rudiments of orchestral 
technic the orchestra could be rehearsed once a week by this teacher, 
who should receive additional compensation for such service. 

13. The requirements in music for elementary school teachers, 
should be greatly increased. At present 10 lessons only are required 
in that part of the prospective teachers’ training which precedes a 
finishing term of si.x weeks in a normal school ; and the 10 lessons 
are considered extra and are not given integral credit.' In addition 
to the present requirements, at .least one year of music in the high 
school should be a p}-ere<iuisite of adnii^ion to the teachers’ training 
class, the course to lead to certified knowledge of elementary theory 
and. ability to read music at sight. In lieu of this course, satisfac--' 
tory evidence of aji equal attainment gained elsewhere should be 
iiccciited. No teacher should be accepted ii^. the elementary school 
.«vslem who does not givd satisflictory evidence of the possession of 
this same measure of musical knowledge and ability. This reqiiire- 
inent is doubly necessary when no supervisor of music is employed. 

'High schooJ.—\A. All music for the orchestra should be purchased 
froin school funds, and the provision of such music should be liberal. 

/Music stands should be purchased out of school ’funds, as permanent 
ciiuipinent for the high-sebaol auditorium. Each contribution of 
.money from the orchestra, acquired by giving concerts, and used for 
the purchase of schooj-owned instriuiieiits, should he increased by the 
•contribution c^n equal amount- from the scho©l funds, the whole to 
be devoted to the purchase of school-owned instruments. Music for 
the glee clubs should be purchased from the school funds. 

15. Chorus practice should receive two 45-minuto periods per week 
for each group rehearsing. . " ^ 

,16. Supervision and e.xamination of the specialized study of music 
undei* outside teachers should be far more strict and searching. 

Some plan of Qiitlioritative e.xamination which would be above criti- 
cism as to its impersonal and unpi-cjiidiced character should be im- 
mediately adopted and followed. . 

The community . — 17. Official printed announcement should bemado 
by the school authorities to the effect that the high-school auditorium 
will bo open one night per week throughout the school year for- the >- - 
use of a large community chorus, devqted to the practice of serioiia- ' ' ^ 

r-Top/ 
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this chorus out of school funds, by increasing the annual salary of 
some competent member of the present staff of teachers or by en- 
gaging a conductor on a part-time basis. High-school pupils should 
be eligible to this chorus if recommended by the high-school teacher 
of music. Expense to members of the chorus should be for music 
only. Thp^gh the school system can not create a public attitude to- 
Avani-^-StTcfi a community activity, it sliould at least provide oppor- 
tiir ]j(ty for its development if popular interests should exist. 

STmWar announcement should be made regarding a proposed com- 
ni unity tnt?hestra,.ta be operated under the same plan and provisions 
as the community chorus. 




SECTION II. IMPROVEMENTS POSSIBIJ^ ONLY AT CONSIDRRABI.E EXPENSE AND INVOUTN6 
EECOHSTBUCTION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


1. ' Provide a piano ,for each floor qf each elementary school. 

2. Provide a portable reed organ for each elementary school. 

3. In addition to the teachers’ desk copies of rote songbooks recom- 
mended in Section I, supplementary books of songs graded in har- 
mony with tlie textbooks now in use should be purchused. A set of 
45 or 50 copies of each- of such supplementary books sliould be pur- 
chased for each elementary school. A set could be made to serve sev- 
eral rooms of appropriate grade in each school by carrying it from 
rooin.to roqm. ’ . 


4. At least one set of such supplemerTtary publications should bo, 

, available , for every class ^f grades tivo to six. At least two sets of 

such supplementary publications should be available for classes of 
grades seven and eight. The supplementary books for the latter 
grades should present material appropriate to a wide hinge of vocal 
conditions. • * 

5. A supervisor of music shbuld be employed who should be in gen- • 
era 1 direction of all the music in the elementary schools and high 
school. In addition to issuing a printed outline, and instructing ele- 
mentary teachers in grade meetings, the supervisor should visit each 
^h.oolroom once a fortnight or once in every three weeks. In these 

» . ‘ visits the supervisor should give model lessons, supervise lessons . 
given by the regular teacher, and give counsel for the improvement 
of such teaching. 

0. The supervisor of music should teach some of the high-school 
classes in mWc. ' - ' 

^ 7. An assistant teacher of music should be employed on^art time 

in the high school. 


8, A course in harmony and a course, in mu sic^T appreciation and 
history should be added to the pre^nt offerings. These coupes 
should be el^ti^.ahd those who tafte them should recite three hours 

efeht ^ual^ hour for 


should receive cf 


a 




i 
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^ Chapter XI. 

DRAWING AND ART EDUCATION. 


. rt education means the apfH-eciation and practice of those prin- 
cip es of order and beauty that are everlasting, with the qualiU-of 
sincere and loving expression, to the end that boys and girls may 
grow up to love beauty and express it in all phases of their existence. 

bus will our lionies become objeets of artistic creation, our dress 
more appropriate and tasteful, our mahufactured products enhanced 
in value, our pla'ces of business more attractive, our advertising and 
printed matter more pleasing, untl \thole communities express their 
msthctic nature in towns and cities that speak beauty on every side 
and rival those beauty spots in Europe that have found art quality 
Buch a precious and profitable possession. 

A SUPEE VISOR OF DRAWIKO. 

Elyria had for some years followed the practice, adopted in mostr 
cities, of engaging a supervisor of drawing to take charge of this 
special work in the grades. Visits were made and instruction given 
to both teachers and pupils on alternate weeks, with the exception of 
the seventh grade, where lessons were given weekly. Fof financial 
reasons this supervisor, with others, was discontinued during the 
past school year In order that the work in this subject might not 
siiircr the full cJ^qSences of such elimination, the superintendent, 
with coiiiinendable sympathy and intelligence, made arrangements 
for a supply of one of the best of recent drawing-book publications. 

1 hese were ordered by the school board and purchased by the pupils 
in each gtade from the first to the seventh, inclusive. These books 
are regarded as a temporary expedient. They are successful to the 
degree that the teacher is able to interpret them to her pupils. Some 
teachers with more experience'use them to great advantage, while in 
other cases 1^ confident ones reduce them to most servile copy ‘ 
books. In this latter case, the free spontaneous expression of child- 
and confined, perhaps for all time, since this period 
ot flexibility and spontaneous iippulse is, such a- fleeting one ' 

Tito ^ade teachers, ’withoptlexception, deserve the greatest com- - 
mendation. fpr their ,g^d spirit, mter«t m the subject,: 'and thqir ‘ 


' 
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flcconiplisliment under circiimstanOes which have 'made the -work 
difficult for many of tlioin. As a rule grade teachers arc trained to 
feel confidence in their ability to teach writing, but drawing and art 
expre^ion have not been made a feature in the equipment of many. 
Nearly all the grade leacliers of Elyria expres.sed regard for the 
vahio of the work, a feeling of. loss that the supervisor's help ami 
inspiration liad been taken from them, and a hope that such help 
would soon be rc'stored. 


ART INSTlUaTlON IN THF KKiUTII GR.VDft^ 

The entire omission of any art expression in the eighth gnules of 
the city is exceptional -and contrary to practice in other cities. 1*his 
condition was occasioned by a belief that under existing circum- 
stances a partial substitute was offered in the shoi)work for the l»oys 
of this grade, and the sewing work for the girls. Such elimination 
is to he deplored for the moi*e mature expression jjossihlo in tliis 
grade should link flie previous work in the gradt*^ with the sj)ceial 
opportunities of the high school. This link'is hroken, and the von- 
tinuity and sequence dislurhed. Kefinetl expression and upprecia-. 
tion of good design and color shonl# be regarded as a necc'^sary 
e<]uii)inent in the })r()ductive lives of these boys and girls. 

There is some variation in the time allowance for art work, but the 
average is about as follows: Three 30 or two 45 minute periods, a 
total of 90 minutes per week in grades 1, 2, and 3; 60 minutes per 
week upgrades 4, 5, and 6; 45 minutes per week in grade 7, where 
art expression in the school life of the pupil in Elyria end^. In mo-t 
cases this loss is never repaired in later life. 

EI.E MEN T A U V I N DUSTR I A L A C'r 1 \'1TI E8. 


There has been, for years, a generally accepted belief that joyous 
self exprc,ssion is essential to childhood and cWld growth. Primai*y 
rooms have become hives of happy industry where children tell in 
l>icture language, the stories they have heard and Vead; where they 
learn reality through plasticTclay, arid model many things as man 
did in the childhood of art; where sand tables express some phaVc 
of primitive life — the farm, the harvest season, or possibly the 
children of other lands. With the exception of a ver^ little piq>c:* 
cutting, such opportunities are not provided for the children in tii ' 
ElyrSa:sch\x)ls, anS their absence is recorded with particular regrt t. 
This condition is due in part to meager equipment and supplir.., 
which would prevent even thV mc«t enlightened teacher from seen i - 
ing the chaming product which these' children are capable of creaf 
ing, and in the creation of which they would experience such rich 
jdfivigldpment, ^ ' i 
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correlative expression. 

Articulated expression not only adds interest to any subject but is 
l» vehicle by .hici, mere i„fon,«,io„ me, beco„r»™.“,lt 

conics bj the way of experience, and this articulated expression is 
such expenence. This principle, generally recognized in maMraw! 
mg. should not stop there, but should be appIiS all through geog- 

iric^’J history work. etc. Instead of ab- 

. tact words real unages are formed, and thus the pencil becomes an 
ns run, eid with which to visualize and. think into the very re.alitics 
< f hfe. The lessons of neariTe.ss and order, learned through uood 

translated into beautiful school 

c■•^■c^m,T^^l work, and a neatness, 

uic. .ind real art quality m everything produced. 

Inc huled under this-heading are all the opportunities for attractive ' 

Zn> Sr booklets, from the spelling lessons and 

n^ uro leaflets i n the primary grades to the history and cooking notes 

s thee r" M opportunities are grasped 

tl ■ ^ r ^ '^his is due in parfto'* 

acliers training that may have been defective in thi^ respect, and in 
P.u t to inadc().rate suppliaM. and to lack of supervision. 

SUITLIES AND KQUIP.MeNT, 

I he grade foonis of the city are. supplied with comparatively in- 
e.\peiisi\c mamla drawing paper.' .Some water colors have bcen'sun- 
pbed 111 each building but in such meager quantities that sever !, 1 
looms arc r«iuiml to use a single set. Colored crayons are pur- 
chased by the children. .Supplies purchased directly by the iLi^ 

-P- 

The .variously tinted drawing and construction papers that are 
. di an incentive to art e.xprcssion and contribute so much to the 
a tractivencss of. the result are greatly missed; likewise are objects 
of mtcrqsdng form and color that would furnish material for gen- , 

Cl al 1 cprescntative drawing. ^ ® 

Safid tables arc in but ono or two classrooms in the city. As a 
consequence the children have no mcans^ for community, expresskm 
Miggosted by so much of the language, nature study, and gcpg«iy 
vmrk in pnmary grades. The single table observed was a g^mdKce 
of work by an interested and handy janitor. ® ^ . 

. Elyria has had good supervision in the past; the ability of her 
tcachei-s to give elementarv instruction, in art i.s os gooef^s the aver- ‘ 
age, heg children are as able as.aily; but their po^ibla accombiish- 
- ment- is limited to The dear«, tK«t > ■ 
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SCHOOLROOM INTERIORS, 


We must aim to create a beautiful environment for our boys and 
girls if we would have them grow up and respond to beauty and ex** 
press it. The schoolroom which offers notliing but bare walls has de- 
parted little from the schoolroom of the past.' The walls must be 
cheery and supply backgrounds of charm for worthy pictures appro- 
priately framed. Some plants and a vase or two, exprdssiveN)f good 
design and color, are necessary factors in creatidx this very desirable 
environment. Wall paper should be barred from s^oolrocmis. Walls 
should be tinted with soft-toned water colors or painted with oil to 
gi\e a hard, washable surface. / 

A number of rooms are well supplied with pictures^ an^in a^niim- 
ber of cases these have been procured with money raised by exhibi- 
tions. The manual-training department has rendered commendable 
assistance by framing some of the prints. Teachers deserve great 
credit for purchasing and caring for the many plants which give such 
a softening and cheering impression in otherwise cold and formal 
schoolrooms. In some rooms, principals and teachers, with the assist- 
ance of janitors or.manuabtraining teacher^ have ^ected exhibition 
panels for scho6l work. These»invite the orderly and effective display 
of drawings, written work, etc. 


"S 


HIQH-SCHOOL ARTS AND . CRAFTS COURSE. 


This work is offered for four years in what is known as .the indus- 
► trial course. The course is elective, and is provided for girls only. 
As a consequence the boys of Elyria, after leaving the seventh grade, 
receive no instruction in free-hand drawing, design, color, and art' 
appreciation, which is so vital in developing the taste that one should 
find manifested in school shop work and later in home building and 
furnishing and in modern business life and in manufactured prod- 
ucts. Under ^be circumstances, the sympathy a*nd intelligent efforts 
of the dean pf the manuaf*training department to supply this need 
in a measure is recognized ds very commendable. 

-The number of girls electing this course is fairly proportionate to 
^;the number electing classical or commercial courses, and commen- 
surate with such optional choice in other cities. . This enrollment, 
however, appears to be falling off rapidly. Contbuity of good art 
work through all the grades, with special attention paid in the eighth 
grade and a sympathetic guidance for all entering high school, would 
develop, and direct the natural inclination of a larger number, both 
boys and girls, toward these excellent art courses. 

The course offered in the arts and various crafts is Carried out 
along the Ibes of the best thought and practices in other cities. The 
vC V Qorrelati with the wor^ in household arts is tp be espe- 
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daily commended, with the hope {hat other articulation with the boys’’*- 
handwork may be equally well established. The two teachers en- 
gaged m this work are well trained and capable, and they are en- 
dowed with capacity for growth that should mean's continuation of 
good sincere etforts and progressive ideas. 

recommendations, 

i he restoration, at the earliest jiossible momen^t, of a supervi^r 
lU't instruction is recommended. ^ 

The most fascinating material for inducing expression ^should be 
I'l 'n uled. A course of study should be arranged that would win the 
ic,pec fill attention and appreciation through its application to the 
o lie, the dress, the school and its varied interests, manufactured pro- 
diK ts even to town planning and civic beautification. ’* ■ ' 

iroiigh exhibitions o^rschool work and through other means of 
appropriate publicity the entire community should be kept informed 
n made appreciative of the intrinsic value of art education 
Serious consideration should be given to the profit such a sUper- 
visor makes for a community, as well.as to the saving effected through 

h s judicious and economical choice, purchase, and distribution of 
supplies, 

blackboard should grow in favor as a means for the teacher 
The ouJk it' expression to her ideas, 

in drawing. f>-eedora 

At least one hour of art work per week should be required in the 
eighth grade. This work should embody to some extent design and 
color related to the boys’ shop work and the girls’ home arts w!rk 
In the eighth year as well as in the fifth, sixth, and seventh years 

' ffNcfrb- Y ^Icawings illustrating impoHant 

fatts in history, geography, and science work. Lettering, design, and 
color should be apfdicd to appropriate covers for these notes. ^ 
home art study should be planned and contioued through the 
grades hat will create a love for- the world’s best art, and some 
acquuMitance with the principles and facts underlying it 
Elective courses of such nature should Ijc offered in the hieh 
-scluml that any boy or girl may select, under guidariee, any workfn' 
(iiawing design, color, or any of the crafts that would be of service. 

Consideration should be given to the probability that the tihio al- 
otted for the arts and crafts in the industrial course is dispropor- 

dZesUc aItT’ P>-bcesses in the ‘ 

.IZe nfTi!° shop.should be donated 


% 
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Chapter XII.. 

HOME ECONOMICS. 




EXISTINO CONUITIONS. 

Sowing is a required study for all seventh and eighth grtide girls. 
It IS also given to the small grolip of girls cla.ssified as retarded. 
> cwing was in the course for girls -of-the sixth grada until the de- 
'iiimd for retrenchments in'school expenditures, nccessitiited its elimi. 
.1 ion. 1C )oaid of ^iuciUion, finding it impossible to employ an 
extra tcadier for indusfial training for the hovs of the sixth grade, 
. -also abolished the sixth-grade sewing. • 

( ooking is given in the high-school course, and only to those who 
elect the entire honie-ecoiioinics course. Sewing and. millinery aro 
included in the home-economics work of the high school. Owing to 
tile tact that the hoine-econoniics eourse of the high school is of 
ivcciit inauguration, not all lines of work have been full 3 ^ developed J 

SEWING IN SEVENTH AM) EIGHTH GRADES. 

Teacher Miss Ooneva K. Clminberlaln ; salary. $000; employed 10 years 
I lino. 1 pcriiKl (H hours) per week. ^ le jears. 

OVrirfc Moilel of hemstitching, 2. Application. Hemstitched guest 

ouel or dresser cover with deslga in cro.ss stitch. 3. Model of senius. 
hremeh seams Overcast scams. 4. Making „f kimonn-nightdress. 

driss np/oa -• 3. Making of large 

mvidc 8B.-1. Maljlng of tmderwear set. («) Drawers. Fell seams, (ft) 

1 etil.ont and cojset cover or princess slip. ,(c) Crocheted trimming for set 
mid Ginbroldered desif^n If defiirod. / ^ 

(Inule ,SA.—1. Making of cdoking unlfonm' („) Apron. (6) Can -(c) 
H;iIf-.slo*'Vos. 2. Middy bloiisos. ■ P* \ 

V COURSE IN'ilOMK KCONMmW 

7V.-,c/,<,T.v^One Instructor ID food preparation and dressmaking, salary $ 760 - 
en,p ..y,Hl • years. One Instructor la njtplled design (metal work, clay iVnen’ 

mtilinoiy). salary, $860; employed 3 ye*rs; one assistant, salary,- $800- eml 
ployoti 3 years. ♦ow, em- 

/Tr,W., per ,reefc._Flrst year: Art. 3; cooking, 2. Second year- Art o- 
-iiilllMory^: sewing. 1. Third year: Art. 3; household economl«^chl£’ „dl 
P|^P«>-ntlon). 2. Fourth year (elective) : Millinery. 2; adyanc«l 
I ig, 3, a^Jvuuced ar^ 2- one teacher; advanced lirt, .^another- teacheri. . 
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First year. 

Domestic sciever . — Cooking : First and aecoml semesters.— A. Use of textbook. 
B. l^ractical cookln?: lessons. C. Housekt‘epinp. D. Person^ hygiene. E, Fam- 
ily table service niul menu umklng. F, Excursions to local markets. 

Fitic arts.— General : 1‘Mrst semester.— A, Plant study. H. Pottery designin;; 
and application In clay. C. Deslmiing developed from study of unit, (a) 
Sepinre. (6) Circle, (c) Border, (d) All-over pattern, (c) Field pattern. 

tM'Cond scirfesier. — A. Frwliand i>crspective. 15. ()l)Ject drawitig. C. Art bi.y- 
tory. D. Basketry. 10. Lettering, F. 'Theory of color, G. Pose lirawlng. H. 
Stenciling, I. Flower drawing. 

Second year. 

Fine arts. — Desigi^ and crafts: First semester. — A, Review of principles of 
(le.'^ign. Theory of color. . B. Costume deslgfffng. C. vBookbindlng. D. Applied 
design, leather. 

Second seme.s|er. — A. Costume design. 15. Applied design, textiles. C. Ad- 
vnncetl reed work. 

Domestic or/.— Millinery : First semester.— A. Drafting of patterns. R. De- 
signing of winter Bnt. Its application. C. Designing and making of ornament. 

Second/ semester.— A. Wire frunm m. a king. B. Designing of spring hat. Its 
application. C. Embroidery designs applied. , 

Second semester.— Sewing : A. Macliine and hand work. B. Fundamental 
stitches; making of samples for notebooks. C. Use of commercial patterns. D. 
Making of under gat^^nents. (o) Choice of material, trimmings, and pattern, 
(b) Estimate of cost E. Making of middy blouse (from design made in lino 
arts class). 

- / 

* Third year. 

^inc orts.— Deslgrf and crafts: First semester.— a!. Review of principles of: 
D(*sigu ami theory of color; house plans; period furniture; constructive and 
applied design; metal. ♦ 

Second semester.— Interior decorating. B. Constructive and applied de- 
slgtj ; Jewelry. 

Domestic science. — Household economics: A. Advanced cooking. B. Invalid 
cooking. C. Luncheon box.- O. Planning and serving meals. E. Marketing. 

Fuel value of foods and requirements. G. Household management H. F'amlly 

Nbudgbt. 4 

V Fourth year. 

Domestic art.—/i. Review of. notebooks of second year. B. Alteration 'of coin- 
merciul puttenif C. Drafting of underclothes patterns, b. Study of textiles, 
E. Dressmaking. 

Advanced midinen/— First ^mester. — A. Winter hat B. Making of flowers, 
berries, ornaments, bows. 

Second soinester.— A. Uenovatlng of hats, ribbon^, flowers, feathers. B. 
Spring hat *Cr Wholesale and retail shop study. 

Fide arts. — Advance^ design ; crafts : A. Advanced costume. B. Advanced 
Interior. C. Posters. D. ;<Mgure and stllMlfe study. 'B. Advanced work in 
crafts. 

FAULTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS COURSE. 

. * * 
The courses in arts and crafts are of wtal importance to tlio hOme 

ecjOAOfliics Work and of necessity closely correlated with it; but arts 

and crafts shoOld TiQ.t b? ctin^jdeEed a part pf'the iiojtne economics' 

department. It s^Quld Bo organiited as a service" department for the 

■ ■ ■■ ■■ ■■ ' ■ ■ 
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entire school, and its classes should be open- alike to the younff 
and women in all courses. ^ ® 

Under the present organization and division t)f time, the art studies 
absoib time rightfully belonging to the home economics studies 
1 roier, ]ea\mg far too ifttle time for food preparation,, cloth iim 
and textiles, care of the home, care of the sick, and home administni- 

I he coiir^is an art course with a homo economics inclination: it 
IS not a homWuQmics course strengthened by accessory courses in 

siinihir r iTf'T to homo economics should be 

1 ’ 1 °, physics, botany, and physiology-abso- 

c ) essential but separate and iiidoiieiulent. Art should not en- 

iZttil""'* helwiging to purely home ecinoi^cs ' 

dt is imreasonahle to require that student^ spend two laboratory 
I 1 o Z' rnUhnery, when sewing is' required 

find i.-i, mi ■ ... 


J wnen sewin^r is required 

l.iitmno *ar and but oiice>^eek in that year. The chief faction 
of a miinnery course is to teach intelligent choice of matenials, and 

with Tef "n ^ ^"hrics and trimmings 

wi deftness. One semester of teacliingjhoiild accomplish this, and 
fill tiler courses should be offered as electives if at all. 

Since the students c_ ter without elementarj'- school jireparation. in 
^ preparation instruction -is too limited in 

d here is an entire absence of courses in household sanitation per- 
sonal hygiene, home nursing, an‘d njeal service. ’ 

* 

SCHOOL LUKcheS. ^ 

•One hundred and fourteen mothers who answered the question- 

would be ad\anta^oiis......A casual visitor in Elyria can not fail to ■ 

notice the larp nuinhbi of unoccupied students who frequent the busi- 
ness district during the long noon period. This noon idleness presents 

other objectionable possibilities, than the waste of/time during the . 
best part of the school day. . ui ring mt, . 

A lunch served at the high school by the school autliorities would 
a\ e many advantages : It would make possible a shorter noon period 
and consequently a shorter schoohday; it would care for the non- 
resident student m a better manner; and it w.ould nrtke possible 
the itmst desirable type of practice in food preparation for the home 
econflTnic students. ■ 

'In schools in which\the noon lunch is under tL direction of the 
an/the regular, classes prepare some of the' 
food, it hss beoh; found that the food wn be sbljiat adh^Jpri^^ahd - 




mmm 



help in order that the time.of students need not be used for the 
heavier tasks. 

J'he roo\n now used by the studwts as a lunch room'. Tvould be 
ample and” satisfactory for -the purpose. Dr. Bobbitt was right in 
saying: • • • , , 

It is suJlicIentl.v absurd for tho scliool to teach te^book dietetics at one 
hour tlurin;? the day, and tlieu violate eVery dictum of such dietetics at the 
luncheon Imuf. . The domestic science people neeil to be put In chnrae of the 
pieparatiun and the s<'rvlng of the luncheon. The schools can not afCord to . 
Uirow away such an excellent training oi>poi<unlty.* 


9 

R0QM8 .\ND EQlTi’MENT. 


Elemcntavy schools , — iThe sewing in tlie seventh and eigl^ih gi'ades 
5s done at two centers: The one in the Gates School; the other in the 
old high-school building. . 

The room at the Gates Scliool into which tlie classes were moved 
.in October is suitable in every way. There is a good flodr. ample 
- blackboard room, an alninclance of light, suflicient space, and from 
it the students have access to water for washing. 

The room in use in the old high school is not clean, is heated wdth 
difficulty, and the sanitary'conditions in the basement make this 
building a menace to health. 

These two centers are reached fairly easily by all children, and the 
going to and from the classes works a hardship in but few’ cases. 

Phe tables in use are but temporary, and improved ones are under 
construction by the bo>^ in the woodworking classes. The chairs 
are unsuited to the purpose and unsuited to the size ef the children, 
(Sfcfprtuble chairs are essential for sewing. 

At the time of inspection the number of sewing machines was 
limited to four. Tnwo of these were so old as to be valueless. 

The present arrangemenf;^ that students in sewing come for one- 
half of the morning or one-half of the afternoon session, makes the 
transference from the regular classroom to the sewing room fairly 
easy, for the students make the change from building to building 
• cither at the beginning of a session or at r^ess. 

High school , — The present inclusion of art instruction in the home • 
economics department resirits in four so-called home economic^ class- 
rooms in the Teehnical High School building. 

One of these is on the third floor and is fully equipped wifli 
modern desks, stoves, and utensils f6r food preparation classes. 

These desks are arranged in the usual l^ollow square, ^niare sup- 
plied with individuajji^oves. 

* Adjoining the labo rator y is a room evideiitly designed as a dining 
room. ^ “77 




















^ There h-n small hall or entry leading front the' dining room to 
the^mam hnll and a supply pantry is connected with the foo’d'laboru- 

One M used for art is on this floor, the others are on the 
floor The room used for sewing and millinery is not so large nor so 
"I'll lighted as a room devoted to these purposes should be. The 
oqsiipniVnt is fair for existing needs. 

SL'GGi:STK)XS TOR IMPROVEMKXT. 

The recent sewing rooinMn the Gatos Schobl or one equally good 
s liou d he permanently given to td.e sewing teacher. This' room 
should he suppl.e,] with onougl, machines to have at least one good 
nun lime for every four girls Comfortable chairs of dilferent heiglits 

imShlu" -t. sit in fatiguing 

In the Gates building the/e is considerable space not now profitably 
fsod^ Tins IS practically li ne of the teachers’ rest roam's on both 

f ''e room, om the first flo^r is largo 

••nougli for the lencliers. / Practice aiiartments or houses are now 
<oi,su eml .an cssentiHl p.J't of home economics equipment; it is siig- 
,^^''sted that he rest rooni on tlio second floor of the Gates building 
le ooinertod into a pr/ctice ai>ar(incnt for the eighth'-grd'de girls 
l aclico 1,1 homscheeping, meal service to toindicrs, and practical les- 
sons in home nursing could thus be .given. The roonis^iould servo ■ 
as sew,,^ rooms wl.en so needed. The room adjoining the rest room 
m the fust floor is not m use at present and could be arranged- fo» 
the use of the medieal examiners on their regular visits 
If the old building oifthe Gates School ground is not iin.safe a 
rooin ,t slioiild be equipped for general cooking classes, fho 
fact hat It docs not heat iVcll should be less objectionable for cook- 
mgclasscs^han for ch,.s.Wiu which the children are quietly seated 
In a,i>- room arnpigeO^- general cooking classes there should.be,- 
If possible, a good coal or wood range xyhich may bo used for teaching 
4 he inanagonWof such stoves -and for giving -additional heat in 
very cold wWther.- » . ' m 

The preset sewing room in the Lincoln building should be alrnn- 
(loned unless bettor sanitary conditions enn be obtained.' If the 
plumbing of the building can be made modern and sanitary, the nfes- 
enf sewing room- can be converted with little cost into an admirublo 
practice apartment, and other rooms gan be used for general cooking 
and for sewing. If this building enfi not be tl\us adapted, other ar- 
rjin^cinGiits Bhoiild be im&dc iinincdiatcly., j 

When a buil^ng js placed on the school property in thaJItogaEran* 

should,^ ^ven to convenrettt wyL^t- 
able «KMns for home ^noiMcs tt thia locality furnishes a 
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considerable number of school children who do not reach the high 
school, accommodations should be arranged for classes devoting one- 
half of each day to home-making lessons. Here, also, classes for 
adult women and employed girls cohId profitably be arranged. 

In this locality a practice cottage should be constructed "which 
would exhibit good sanitary' living conditions such as wouhl bo 
within the reach of workers earning the average wage. 

In the high school certain adjustments of rooms could readily bo 
made. If flic art courses be restricted as suggested, one room could 
b(* made available for other uses. The first-floor room, no\v ui^ed 
as a sewing room, is too small for the kind of sewing that should 
•be given. Ihere is on the third floor a n1ost desirable room uow u>cd 
as a study room. This room should be equipped with sewing tables, 
cutting tables, lockers for students' materials, wardrobes for hang- 
ing partially made garments, and sewing machines in sufficient nuin- 
bei*s to enable 4he students to work with system and without delay. 
^ With the equipment o.f the present dining room and wdth a sliirlit 
addition to the present laboratory equipment, it ^vi^l be possible to 
give practical coui-sos in meal preparation and^vicc". In all schools 
w'herc this type of work is inlrotluced. it has been found possible to 
secure a number of teachers who are willing to take their noon meal 
regularly at the school, and thus afford an dp])ort unity for the stu- 
dents to practice in marketing, cooking, and sciVing food under 
conditions approximating those of a home. 

Experience in the care of :i home should be a part of the homo 
economics course. In the Elyria High School the only^ractice place 
easily obtainable is the room now.iiscd as a teachers’ rest room. 
Using this as a practice room Vwoiild interfere but little wjtli its 
present use and would afford an opportunity for actual practice in 
household decoration and care. , 


T>ESIRABLE CHAN0F3. 

Home economics should be so taught in the grades that an intelli-, 
gen^ girl may discover her special abilities and bo able to decide 
wdicther dressmaking, housekeeping or'foocf preparation is suffi- 
ci(tfitly interesting to her to influence her to take vocational courses 
along any of those lines, ' 

It should 1h5 so well taught that the girl completing the eighth 
gi*ade ghould command the requisite fochnique for the satisfactory 
'discharge of simple household duties, and be intelligent in her choice 
of materials and processea : . .. -L; . ' 

tlie high*school course in home economW should sestablifeh in the 
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Thri>e hours a week In sewing and simple lessons ft 
-Three hours a week In clothing and small recipe food 


proper maintenance of a home; tiie relation of the individual home 
to file community at large; the protection of the health of the occu- 
pants of the house and the care of the sick. Her knowledge of food . 
Its choice, purchase, preparation, and service, should be increased’ 

■ and based on a scientific foundatio.;. Her taste and skill in the fnb- 
^ ncation of garrnents and the choice of textiles should be developed. 

Her sense of social and economic responsibility and a recognition of . 
her duties as an.Americiin pitizen should have been awakened. 

lo aTfcomplish all of this a dift'ereiit tvpe of course in home 
economics mast be established in the Elyria schools, and the follow. ' 
is i-ecomnicndcd; 

rifth-^rndc prirls.- 

Sixth-irrHde girls.- 
I*ri I'livat ion. 

.''(■lenth gnulc glrl.s.-Onc-hnlf (lay, twice n week In clothing, food prepara- 
and l(»ssons In saniUition and j>ersoDal hygiene 
Kiklith-nraclo Kiris. -one half d.ny. twice a week In clothing, menl prep o-a- 
>^tI^*n..innrkoting. unci care of the home. 

.Srlcctoil group of studcnts.-Overage or retardei'l and th6se who will proh- 
nl.ly he miMblc to enter the high school with pront One lmlf of each school 

lorpilr PreiMinuion. and house- 

Moth gande or flrst ycar high school.-^Two hours dally required of all girls 
. n oil courses. This year should be a survey course with time equally divided 
benu'cn foods, textiles, and clothing, and hou.sehold sanitation and cure. 

TItANtilTIO.N FKOM THK PRK.SE.NT TO TIIH NEW CONDITIONS. 

^ Kocognizing that so radical a change with its incren.spd cost can 
not: Ih! accomplished within a year, or even two, the following ,siig- 
gt'stiniis arc ofTercAi that it may be. attained by the end of three years: 

■ To establish the coui-se ns suggested, fifth and sixth grade stu- 
dents will need the same instruction during the first year, and this 
may consist entirely of ^wing .done in the classroom by classroom 
teachers under the direction of the homo economics supervisor. This 
will obviate the need of extra teachers fpr this work in these clasM-s 
for the fii*st year, 

The, seventh-grade studonte may be given food- preparation diilv 
duiTiig one-half of this fii-st year and sewing only for pne-liaJf veui- 
and the same arrangement, can be made for tbe^ eighth-grade' stu- 
dents, thus decreasing by one-half the teaching force required for 
these classes, ‘ 

Durmg the first .year of reorganization the “ survey couiw ” may 
be gi ven to all fii-st-year high-schopl girls, and but two lines of .elec- 
tive home economicB'may be offered to the advtmced students. One, 
aistrong 5P'*'^.i,b. ,^^iI^.,«nd.dQth^ a we^ : Twtj'reci- " 
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tion and service, with time divided as before, and one-half year in* 
'dietetics and meal service. 

During the second year of the transition period the incomiiig sixth- 
grade students should have a speciarteacher and be taught the use 
of the sewing machine and simple housekeeping. ’fi'hc incoming fifth- 
gnul(^ dass should be taught by the regular teacirers as during pre- 
vious year. The seventh and eighth grade workMiould be managed 
as during the previous year. The high-schQol courses should con- 
tinue as (luring the first year, with a third year of electives offered 
for those who have finishe(l the previous two years’ elective. This' 
third elective should be devoted to the home. Home administration, 
home sanitation, home nursing, househokhfurnishing, and decoration 
should compose this course. 

hy the third year the complete and well-organized course should 
be inaugurated witii full and regular work througluart the upper 
four elementary grades and four high-seliool years. ’ First-year bigh- 
school work wilfthen need to be modified to fit the better prepared 
siiideiits coming from the eighth grade. 

The fourth-year. high-sehool elective should consist of advanc^ 
dressmaking and advanced work in marketing and fo*Kl preparation. 

For the'three years above the first, all home C(i^tioinics should bo 
elective and should be* rcej)mmoiided especially to tho.se students who 
will probably not enter a colh'ge offering u home economics course. 

UKOrJUKl) TKACIIINO KOKCK. 
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The changes described will necessitate Vjix si)ccial teachers of liomo 
economics in .the grade.s and three special tcacliers in the high school, 
with a supervisor who will tcadr" one-half time. At present four 
teachers and a part-tii‘ne'‘supervisor will be sufficient. 

One year of art should be required of all students majoi;ing in homo 
cconoihics and should he elective for all students, Iwth young men. 
and young women. Under the present , financial conditions in tlio 
Flyria schools the desirability of offering so many lines of work in 
fiiHj ai-ts may well be questioned. It seems probable that for one and 
perhaps for two years one teacher of fine arts will be able to admin- 
ister all re(|uircd work and also offer one or two lines of electives. 


OriMONS OF MOTlIEftfl. 


A questionnaire sent to the mothers of students in sewing ejasses 
ill the grades and in home economics classes in the high* school re- 
sulted in 134 answers. Of the mothers who answered, llO^vcre born 
' in the Unit^ States, and 24 were foreign bom. Many mothers stated 
that, they knew fJbthing of the work given and hence could not 


pre^ an ppinipn as to desirable improvemeiits. The.' real test of home 
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life of the girl. If its effect is unrecognizable by the mother, there 
nuist bo some weakness in the teaching* 

()ne hundred mothers thought.cooking.the taost important School 
^tucy in home economics; yet no food instruction is given below the 
high school. Only seven considered millinery moSt important; yet 
the millinery com-se is required twice a week for an entire year and 
• ‘ an equal time. Jyxty mothers rm- 

1 '''• sewing* yet it is given but once a week durinff 

-one year in the high- school home economics course. Only one mother 
ranks arts and crafts as of great importance; yet the home economics 
. om>e requires three days per week in the first year, two davs per 
'\(ad< in the Second ycar^ three days per week in the third year, and 
oilers I wo elective art courses in tlie fourth year. 

Hie giciUer majority of mothers e.xprcssed (heir appreciation of 
lie need, of hot hinehes, if they are well prepared. At present 183 
(intion-paying students in the high school remain in or near the’ . 
.school huilduigs during the noon intermi.ssiom These facta indicate 
(he importance of the opportunity offered the home ecnomics depart- 
iiicnt to give practical insl ruction in preparing lunches. 

ANSWKKS liY MOTHKHS TO CKItTAIX Ql ESTICVVS. 

Qiicsiioii. AVI.ai ,io you consiUoi- il,e most valu.Ulo part of tlio home ceo- 
lumiir.^ Mist met iojt In (bo lii;;tl sckool? ^ 

' Aiiswei-.^ ()nc luni.lroil molliers replies), cookina; GO. sewing; 18. l.oii^ 

. U.cpn.g; ,. U.llliuery ; 7. hukliig; 4. .liv.s.smoklng ; 4, buying; 2 iieiiOhig- o • 

C:;;.;;:: ■ 

\\ lint Inii>rov(.^|i]t do yon snjt;jcst? ^ 

4 Answers, Kleveii niolhers repli.sl, devote more lime ami work to home 

4n•l’lc ,!I^ ^ f'*'' 8. ■'■•'iKe work more 

Iju b.ibl. 8, ..lmvo (SH.kIng ami more general liousekwping la the grndo.s- 

4'|mlopt the In-St metliods; 1. eliminate Jewelry and metnl work; 1 furnish ■ 
nil materials fr.H-; 1. snhsll.nte. sowing for art In-the (Irst year g p.trems so 
r»' ’ b Iniprovetl s.-uillntioa ; 1. Improved 

Ijitesllon. Slunild llie sehtHd provide hot hinelies firr llie pupils?. 

Answer. One bundret} ntul fonrioon niotlicrs ropliotl, yes; 10, no. 

AITERNOON AND EVENING ASSES. 

A personal investigation leads to the conclusioirTlnftNQf ’tlie luin- 
dreds of women workers in Elyria’s factories not more than 3 per cent 
lave received liigh-school education, and very few have a knowledge 
of home economics. , It is true that the.se worker are not the product * 
of Elyria s schools, and in the majority of cases are not residents of * 
Elyria, .but come and. go on the interurban and steam lines: yet it ’ 
IS probable that many of these young- w#men and others like theiii ' 
will ^bjish hoitito and rear families in Eivria .nd 'ik»= 
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Elyria has also a rapidly increasing number of wives and mothers 
who have little knowledge of the English language and but slight 
familiarity with American ideas of sanitary and attractive homes and 
American standards for the cducatigfi and care of (’hildren. To lliese 
ne#' comers Illyria owes assistance ami instructioiu since Ameri- 
canization must start in the home life if it is to be geimine and 
coinj)letc. 

Afternoon or evening classes should l>e maintained for the niotliers 
in difi'erent parts of the town. With the right woman in clnuge, * 
' niiu'h valnabic instruction could be given in the Hungarian section 
and other classes;, for young housekeepers would receive su[>port in 
dilferent sections of the city. 

The Young Women's Christian Association is doing genuine edu- 
cational work. It may he questioned if it is good policy to leave 
for a philanthi'opic assneiation work which is really a coiniminiiy 
responsibility. 

Saturday afternoon classes and perhaps evening classes .should be 
established f^r tl»c young wo'nron in manufacturing cstablishimaits.. 
A reasonable charge might be made for instruction given to non- , 
resident students, but tp residents of Elyria these extension courses 
.should be free. 


1. Make of arts and crafts n separate elective course in the high 
school, oijon to boys as well aS girls. 

2. Give a j)revocationnl aspect, to the instruefion in home economics 
in the grades and in the first high-school year. 

3. Make home economics a re(iiiire4 subject' for all girls from tlie 
fifth, gnule to the first high-school yeav, inclusive; ah elective in the 
second, third, nnd fourth liigh-schpol years. 

4. 'Make the necessary changes gradually over a period of three 

years. I ’ ’ r ‘ ' 

r>. When the new- conditions, are fully estahlislied, employ one 
supervisor of home economics teaching imrt-tinic, six speciarieucliers 
of Iiome making in the gi’a(]es, and throe special teachers for home 
tcconopiics in tlie high school and for night and special classes. 

f). Shorten the noon interiuission, and provide hot|lunehes to high- 
.scliool teachers and students. • - ' 

7. Organize "afternoon and evening /claase^ for adults and for 
young women cnlployed duj;;ing.the day. 

8. Provide more Sewing machines, better equipment in particulars 
enumerated, and make specified changes in the tise of rooms. 

9. Include laboratories for home economics in all plans for new 

buildings, ■ ^ 
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Chapter XIII. 
MANUAL TRAINING, 


Tlic, latest published course 0 / study for the ekmentsir^ schools for 
tlie year 1914-15, under the caption “Incidental Instruction,” states: 

All iHiys In the-sixtii. sev.-nth. ami eifihUi grades shaU be given one lesson each 
w<a'l; in niet-lmnlcal drawing nml beiiclnvork. 

'I-I,e girls of the same dashes and at tlie Rime times shall be given lessons In 
I‘ractlrnl sk^wln;:. 

During tlie school year 1916-17 the teach ing force was reduced, and 
tiu’ work in manual training'waa limited to the seventh and eighth 
giiiiles. . 

Handwork is not mentioned in the outline of studies for the lower 
grades. Consequently, nothing is attempted in this direction, with 
tlie e.\-f option of the occasional experiments of a few of tlie more encr- ' 
gct.ic and progressive grade teachers. ' 

GRADES 1 TO 6. 

AVliilo, there is considerable div^y in methods of introducing and 
carrying on {he work, there i^’ide.sprcnd recognition among edu- 
cators of.thc importance of the maiinal arts in the elementary school. 
I-.Iyria has followed the example and practice of many other cities 
in selecting the seventh and. eighth years ns the point at which to 
intipdiifp, manual training into the elementary school. Nevertheless ' 
a i'ctler method of procedure would be to introdiite the work first in 
Iho, lower grades. The more imiiortiuit reasons for this course-may 
be enumjrated as follows: 

(1) The handwork of the lower grades cost very nlhch less for ma- 

terials .Hid equipment than the shopwork of the upper grades, and the 
enrollment in the lower grades is larger ^ihan that of the upper, grades; 
coiiwquently a' much larger number of pupils can be benefited by 
the exjionditiire of a given amount of money in the lower grades 
than in the upper. ■ ' - 

(2) The more intensive manual arts courses of the later ^ears lose 
.much of their effective!!^ unless a suitable found^ffiou is laid in 

tlAi elementary handwork courses* 

(3) Even under the most favorable conditions it i^ diflScult 'to de- 
v.elpp nmnOTOus points of tontact between the Aopw^k and thepthw 
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studies of the seventh and eightli grades and to bring about a natural 
correlation between the activities of tlie shop teaclier and the regular 
grade teacher. It is much easier to accomplish these ends in the light 
of the experience gained in administering the handwork of the 
earlier g^'ades, where the points of relationship between the haml- 
work and the other phases of school work arc more nuinorous. more 
]>atent. and more susceptible of develo})ment. 

AIMS .\ND rrUPOSKS. 

Iliiiulvtirk in tlip ('li'iiu'iitarv scliool mny l)c ninplovod for tlir ac- 
coni])lishment of at least three ilistinet editeational ends: (1) To de- 
veloi) inani])nlative skill and the ability to “ do ■thini's": (-2) to 
impart knowledge of materials and i)roeesi:fs of const niet ion : and 
. (3) to vitalize the instnictiow in various subjects of study, such as 
geojrrapby, history,- aiullan'iiiage. 

loimg children have neilher the innscnlar contiol nor the iikeiest 
to enable them to follow s])ontaneoiisly a i)i-ogram confined chienv 
to the, acconiplisliment of the, first of these aims. A hifih degree of 
technical skill can he acquired by young ehihlrcn in certain direc- 
tions, hut only at the sacrifice of other values. Xevertliele.ss. the 
child enjoys the manipulative, processes, and altliniigh re.sults arc 
crude at first, his ideajs arc cai)ahle of cultivation, and from grade to 
grade incrci»fiing eniidiasis may he placed on accuracy and precision 
of workmanship, a p-.ogressivc teclii'iical control kec])ing pace with a 
developing muscular system and a growing suhjeeJi\'o demand. 
N(-cessarily the work akso contributes to the eliild's growth-through 
knowledge of materials and processes employed. 

The methods and proee.sscs which arc utilized to accomplish the 
third of these aims arc well adapted to the instincts and capacities of 
children in the lower grades. Most chilcjrcn have the ingemiity 'and 
the, iinagination to enjoy those activities and to participate in" them 
Mith profit. The, work includes the arningcinent on the sand table 
of the settings of various stories which form part of the instruction 
in reading and of scenes and events selected h:oin the fields of his- 
tory and geography. It includes also the making of small articles 
that serve some ptirpo.se in the schoolroom, as well as the represmita- 
(ions of a con.sidcrablc variety of objects take.n’up in the course of the 
regular studies; such a.s, thc^ implements used in carding, spinning, 
weaving, etc., methods of transportation, types of fools and utensils, 
and the like. ' - ^ 

Work of this character, like that of the type first mentioned, has a 
twofold educational valuo for young children; It serves to illustrate 
and, vitalize the instruction in tiio regular studies by giving a rlbh- 
ness of meaning to words arid ideas through concrete; expression, thu^ 

nmklllLlF'tlke ' nrmra' *. nri4 'if nVoA- 
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definite way to extend the child’s field of knowledge and experience 
ti.roiigl, aciuitiiitance with a variety of materirtls, their most obvious 
properties ami uses, and, to a limited extent, tlieir sources and 
nu*tliods of preparation for connnorcial use. ’ 

Jii oenenil, it may he said that work'of the ‘first type is of value 
(diieily -as discipline, for the development of technic, nniscnlar co- 
ordmalion and control, and Mr the developmenf'of klenls, not only. 
<>t artistic cxeidli-nco and fitness of an object to its pnritose but also 
of {,'<kh 1 workniansbip and the lelatitm betweefi elfort and acliieve- 
niciit. I|ki.s imixirtant in handwork which has those objects in view 
(o niaiiitain constantly i.ro-ressive ideals of excellence in workman- ’ 
ship and design and to undertake only sneb con.stnictions and proc- 
esses as arc reasonably within the capacLties of the chiklren. Activi- 
ties of the secoml typo arc ot value eldefly for the contribution to tlio 
eirccliveness of insti nct ion in other subjects and for the opportunity 
I'lb.rdod for (he free play of the child's imngiiiation in self-expression 
and selridirection. Here niso progressive standards of teehnical ex- 
cellence slmiild l.c ai^plicd, hut not to the extent of disconraginu the 
chihl from thiidving ainktctiiig independently. Tdic emphasis should 
be on siiontaneity and the goneral elTect to be produced by the repre- 
ciij:i(i(')n rjithcr iipou pi’oco.ss uiid tochiiic, 

Ib'fli typos of work, as suggested herein, have important places'* 

^ in the education of-yoiing childiifn, and should lie provided in all the 
(IcmoJifjjry of Klyrin. ,* \ \ 

f;i{.\OKS 7 AM) s. ■ 

Tlie most .serious criticisms that have been diivetod against onrjiont 
I'raeliee in manual training in these grades arc that the work fends 
. to, become too fi.rmal. and that the range of activities covered is too 
. narrowly re.st rioted. The. iHaetieal difiieiilties involved in lulnrinis- 
fering a shop under school conditions have fre(|nentlv led to an ohjee- 
tionablc formality in instruction and rigidity in ‘method of pro- ri 
codnre, and too often the slioj) instruction has been liyiited to a conrso' 
in woodworking. 

With respect ta the first criticism, it must he wident that nmniinl 
(raining lo.ses ninch of its educational value when it is reduced to a 
rout tne in which the instructor does most of the thinking and plan- 
ning, while tl\e activftie.s of the pupils consist chiefly in followimr 
detailed, directions. With, respect to the second criticism, it is to be 
said that, if time permitted, inaunal training could be made ranch 
more interesting and profitable by adding.to the woodwork a vaVlety 
of proce.sses selected from a' nmnbcr of other fields, such^as printing ‘ 
and bookbinding, sipiple metal work, electricity, cement,'"and concrete. 
Thetse critjcisma apply to the manual training ijjpthe Elyiia schodb 
' to ^ccrtaiih ertent, though itshoiild t^jpade cl^r that * 

apply to Uie conditions unSer x^fiichr the erork is done, wther than * 
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to the eflicienc) of the use >Nhich is macie of existing facilities and 
oj)portunities. . 

TTMK AM>0WANCK. 

I ' 

No provision is made during the current year for handwork l).‘l(.v'* 

* i(i<md ^ ^ h t h irriults one lesson |».t 

^eek is "ivon, nominally !>0 ininiilos in lcn<jf(h, 

Uidi a school year of .‘IS uivks the agj^rciratc fiuixiiniim ftinonn! 
of tirne for -hopwork is o7 hours per year, or 7i days of S hours e.ich. 

Kven tliis siiiall amount of liim* is suhjeci to (rmiiniition Iteeaii'^o 
of occasional in^riupnons. It seems clear, therefore.' that the 
jtropor comlilions have not fieen proviiled to inoire the luaxiinnm 
henefits from manual trainini;-. The fact that re-ults deemed worth 
vliilQ are aftainaltle even iindcr thi- inadoriiiate allowaiVe of timo 
justifies the eoirlention that more and belter tv nils may he e.xpeeteel 
uith more time. 

.iho of^u 1 1 u I KM i( ff)i* nuiMiial training* for tlu' so\enili and eighth 
gjiuics (‘Oii-i-i.-- oi t wn >lu>|) oiit‘ in I be building 

aj^d the oiluU’ at the (late-, .School. The former is in ii-e three entire 
inoriiiii^fs eaeii weel:. one entire afternoon, and half time on four 
ttfieriioon.i -in the ii^^iire.-ratc about ihree-ltfihs of the rotrular school 
.time. J he. l.aitc'r is in n-s* i\\o inornitiij^s c:u*h week, or alunit one-' 
liltli of the regular schnnl tune. I In’ finie ilevoled to manual Irain- 
jinr^in thoM* ^'rade- crnild therefen-e l>e douliled without Usiii'j; tho 
nniipmenl to its full capacity. 

I he .«hops itre liited with work henche" and to.rds adapted to the 
kinds of work that may l»'« |)rolitahly undertaken with ehc'Si's of hoys 
in the time aHowed. 'J’lie shop ?n the hi<;h-selioul hiiildiinx is satis- 
fiietory. ll i> in'ar the other slio]>s in the same hitildliu^. and 
any item of efpiipnu’iii lackin'r in the grade simp may bo readily 
procured. 

« Tho Gates .Sclnud shop is located in the old Ijtiildiiig, which has 
nil the nnattracti\ ene^s of outlived nsefnlncss. The room.s (x'cnpied 
for manual traiiiintr are soinewhnt crowded. A 'power drill, tool 
grinder, and cimila.r-saw, heneli tire located in an unheated ntom, 
detached from the sh»)p m which the pupils work. ’ 

Tlir, roVR.SK ov RTIT>T. . 

The course of stiid.v for the M'\eij/h and eighth grades consists of 
the eon.strucLioii of ti series of tinull objects intended fOr personal or 
home use. As outlined for 19lf»-17, these include First seinestcr*— ‘ 
pen iray, paper cutter, cotit hunget\«tie rack; second semester— brush- 
hroom holder, cup-and-saucer rack, pressing board, tool box, and two 
small pieces of simple furniture, to be selected bv the dudiL Eiahth 
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jcwp] box, and a piece of simple furniture, to be selected by the nuni] 
-<•1. hov pays the cost of the material in each article he nu.l4 W 
himself, i hese prT.jects are supplemented from time to time bv tlie 
.onstruol.ou of vanoj.s articles of fiimil.ue imd apparatus for (ho 
H-h.m^ sometimes imlividi.al and sometimes community 

<n,e ,o„rso has been plnuned.io introdney the use of the principal 
|w.o.|«orhm,u hand tools and processes, simple, wood finishing, and a 
l.nuessos ,n cold metals. - The course of stmly ami methods of 
ui-tiiiclioii are similar to those ob.srrved in iminv other cities, (ho 
om'litx nl x.orh hemp Mmaovlut above , 1,0 averape. bmler the pre- 
1 1 1, up roi^l, Pons of Imp,, classes, limited time, ami .v.stricmd facili- 
ties It isdilbcnli to (h'vise and methods (hat will involve a 

C'lvater variety of activities and aceoini.li.sii mure for tlie lime mul 
‘MiffLiy cxpt'ndod,- 

1 lie deiiarlment is niakinp a commeiidalile eirort to work out a 
im.pram for a .speeial nnpiaded rlas^ of |,ovs. meelinir one periml 

( le muiule.s) daily in the .si, op. .Thi.s e.xperimeut would nndonl.tedlv 
.e more fruit till of re.siilt.s if thh amount of lim.. wete doidded or 

nel.led ami file iiiMnielor permitted to make an ilppressive attack on 
III- pi’fjbloni. , ' . . 

I lie ^(m-vocational aim receives no adequate consideration in the 
„ nianiml-trmninp program, and the same is to be said of voeatiomd 
pmdaiiee. 

tiif, miur ''sciioni.. 

The announcement of the Klyi'ia Hph School for 1010-17 contains 
OHi linos of filo follow rouiNOs : . 

. -(1) Chissieal conr.se, ci.llepe iiroparntocv : offers the ])os.s'ibility of 
elect mp. in (lie fre.slmnui year, one credit in peneral .science, or nmmiul 
tninmir or nrN iiml oriifis, ' 

. (- 2 ) ('ominefeial eonrs-': o(Tei.s the. pos,sihility of olectiiip. in (lio 

fi e'hiiian V(‘a rmme credii in maniml irainiiip or arts and criift's. 

(•■’.) Tndiist rial eonr.se. preimrifip for the eiigineerin.: colle-re. or for ’ 
industry: 4..0 credits in nicdhanical, dniwinp mid shopwork, nml 11 
credits in hmpmige, liistorv, mathematics, mid science.- 
(■1) In additiou to the hiph-sehool course there is offered a Special 
or vocational course, six years in leiigtli; bepiniiing ip grade 7. 
Ai.pro.xiniatcly one-tliir<l of the. time in grades 7 and 8 i^assimied 
to shopwork, ftnd ohe-half of the time in grades 9 to 12 is assigned 
to shopwork and mechanical drawing, * ' 

.Vccordiiig to the announcement, boys are assigned to this special 
coiir^.by the superintendent “after earcful consideration of each 
case, including conference with the teacher and parent of the child.i’ 
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full course In niiy line, but it 1 h hoped tliat they will Rnd aa 

<K‘i’nit:uiou in which they may l>econie j;oo(.l \voi;Iiuien. 

The course of study theoretically covers Xhe seventh ami eighth 
grades and fou^. years in the high school. The 13 ^leineiKary school 
lioys in . atteiKhihce, howevL*r, were doing sixth as well as seventh 
and eighlh grade work. The time is divided ccpially between ara- 
deinic and manual work. Arithmetic is eircctivcly correlated will, 
shop problems. lA hi.story recitation ol>scrved was stiinulatii^g and 
lull ol interest. I he diseussion turned 90 our relations with der- 
ma iiy, a ml 'the pupils raised all 'sort^ of (p:ostions pertaining to our 
international relations. Ihey were evidently reading the pa[>ers ami 
thinking, and they needetl no ]>rodding. 


. la/l'll'M CNT. 

J lie ('fiuipment in (lu; high-seliool building includes the following: 
(f'nfflr ftKniwd indninfj . ,s/io/u already 'mej^pned. nppro.xiiuateiy 
‘iS^liy 3tS teet ; occupi(*d three (mtire mornings and one afternoon 
period weekly by grade classes, one afternoon period daily by higli- 
s<‘]fool classes; contains 2 1 single work benches, grindstone, baiKbsaw, 
(leiiionstration theater. ’ , • 

(’({ddu't .^hop, ni)[>roxiimfK*ly ‘lO hy 2a feet; oceiipimt one-i)eriod 
daily l>y speeial uiigradihl cla^s: contain's 10 single henehes. 

Lai/tv and pattcni shop^ ai)proxiniately 40 by 25 feet ; occupied 
periods daily by high-seliooi ehisses, oxcopt last live weeks of yeac, 
when (me class takes foundry practice t\U) iieriods daily; contains 
la single benches, 11 tvood-t iniing lathes, denionstratioai theater. 

Foutniry, approximately 40 by 2.5 feet ; uccupiial two jieriods dail/ 
for live weeks by high-school class ; contains small iron cuih)la ami 
e(inipinont for 10 students. 

Faryc ahop, approximately 45 by 30 feet; occupied'' two periods 
daily in the morning and two periods daily in the afternoon; con- 
tains 10 down-draft forges, with anvils and tools. " 

Mcfdiandxd drawing-room^ approximately 50 by 25 feet; occupied 
eight periods daily; contains 24 single drafting tables. 

The cost of equipmenn including the Gates School shop, is ap- 
proximately as follows': ' 

’ tiates School shop 1 ^T.%0 

‘ (Snule manual trnlnfn;; shop (hi^h-RchOi»l bulldln^O 1, (MH) 

Cabinet shop J 

' Lathe ami pattern shop_„^ l T<H) 

>Foun(lry 1 'poo 

Foi*»:o .shop—, J V, 2(K) 

Mill room It. 1,200 

Meelmhlcal drawing-room (including additional equipment In « - 

storage) 1 400 
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The number of wood-turning, iaflies appears to be somewhat in 
excess of the reciinrcmcnts of tlie present enrollment of students and 
course of study, and a, rearrangement of the equipment, as sugorcsted 
by lho,insttuctor in charge of the lathe and pattern shop, has been 
approved. Aside„from this, the benches, machines, and tools have 
been well selected and arranged, and the equipment generally shows 
evidence of careful use. 

J he fuel that a part of the equipment is not iised to its full capacity 
appears to be due, partly at least, to the reduction of the teaching 
stair. I he foundry and forge, shop will not be used to capacity for 
some time to come, but -if a more liberal and aggressive poliev'wero 
niaiiguratcd it is doubtful if the remainder of Ijie eqirlpment'would 
prove more (him adequate. 

A room apiiroxfimitcly 40 by 100 feet has been .set aside for a 
imuliiiic shop, to be equipped at a Jater date, when foiirth-vear 

( lasses are ready, and when prices for equipment ixitiirn to noniial 
- levc'I.s, 

COl'HSKN OV STrOY. 

The arrangement of cour.sos of study in the Elvria high school 
does not eneourage boys generally to take the work 'in manual traiii- 
nig. . tsiiice students iiT tliS classical and coiiimereial courses aro 
limited to the possibijity of electing one credit only iu jnaiiual thiiiV- 
. mg, It praciu?ally iiumiis that only those take this woil» who elect 
cither the industrial course or the spoeial’ vocational course ‘The ' 
indu-striul c(.ur.sc is iiitcmled to prei.aro- for the engineering colle-o 
or ft.r entrance into industry, aiid'-tlie special vocational course Is ' 
planned for boys “who would otherwise drop out of school,” and ' 
who i)rosuiiuibl.y aro contemplating eiiiplovmeiit in the iiidu’stries .f 
Jt may be assumed, therefore, that with few exi~ptions only thfisci ' " 
L'o.ys olcct thoso coukscs \vlio already liavo reason to expect to follow. « * 

' industrial careers. For such boysihe work bhs a'lnensuro of voca- ^ 
f tional value, so far as it poes. 

The'.policy. appears to ignore (1) the potential value of manual 
iraiiimg and iiiediaiiical drawing as a part of the general sducation 
of all iiorimil boys, and (2) the prevocational value of these lines 
of work when properly j, resented to boys vUio desire .to di.scKiver 
llieir own native talents mid bow to make the Wist of them. 

'I’lie .same courses and luetiioils can not \vell be made to serve all 
Ibree aims: Vocational, prevocational, and general education.- If 
the dominant aim is to continue to be vocational-, it is odvisiible'to 
modify some of the' work iu oi-der to bring it in closer accord" with 
the rciqiiirenicnts of the ifidustries. The courses in forging, pattern; ~ 
making, and architectural (Ira fting, as now given, .seem to meet those ■ > 

reqmremcnts better than the pthe>.r 

m/cluhe tiwign; su^ts lhe; Possibility 
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may accept a principle and produce a drawing which he does not 
; fully understand. The methods followed in the cabinetmaking 
course are better adapted to realize the gener.il education aim tiuui 
the ycicatidnal aim. In both of^he courses just inentiofied, and, per- 
haiKS, in certain others, there are indications that the pressure of 
aii.\iety to cover the ground of tlie course has caused the instructor 
to do some of the thinking and planning and pceparation of material 

that .should form a part of the students experience. 

The special, or vocational, course represents a progressive move, 
and with proper encouragement' should render a valuable sorviro! 
Its advantages should be inade^ available to^more pupils. Boys wlio 
enroll in this course spend two* periods (DO rrnnut*os).d.uily in shop- 
wprk, and devote the remainder of the arhool time to reading, writ^ 
ing. aritlunetic, a ncT geography in the sevci>th year, and to reading, 
arithmetic, pliysiologj-. and English in the eightji. Beginning with 
the ninth year, onc-half of each day (2., 5 hours) is spent in drawing 
and shopwork, and one-half in, academic subjects. As outlined in 
. the prospectus, the drawing includes mechanical and architectural 
drawling; the shopWork in(?hidps wood .turning, gas fitting, plumb- 
ing, forging, electricity, pattern making, ’molding, foundry, machine 
shop, cabinetmaking, machine woodworking, t^iough not all of tliese 
courses are actually given. About one hour daily is devoted to arith- 
metic and ind^trial geography, and die remaining hour and one- 
htjIfrisNissignea to reading, writing, spelling, history, civics, simple 
accounts, and elementary science. 

The special course is an adaptation of the plan of the elementary 
industrial school or prevocational school, which is be'iug tried in a 
’ number of cities. The Elyria authorities lire to be commended for 
. their progressive attitude. Further additions f.. the erpiipment 
available will be necessiiry, before the plan can be carried out in its 
, entirety.’ ' ' 

THE ilANUAL-TRAININO BTAFT. n. 

;TTiere.are ^ve instriictors, of whom one teaches full -time, mechani- 
cal, architectural, and machine drawing; one tcaclies full time, pat- 
tern making, cabinetmaking, and foundry; one teaches full,, time.' 
seventh and eighth grade manual training, and one class in advaiwed 
cabinetmaking; one teaches half time, forgingfone inches one class 
, daily — the special Ungraded class. 

TOAINlKd AND KXPSHIENCK. ' ^ 

i* fivo iDCffibcrs of the oiio ropoi^ no scb^olin^ eIdovo 
fe ; professional notapal train* 
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correspondence^school cour^; and two have had some*coUege or 
iiniversi^- work. Disregarding the correspondence course, and esti- 
mating '*a summer school, course as one- fourth year, the average ’• 
mmiuiit of schooling above high-school grade for the five members 
of the stafT is 1.4 years. 

*'rire staff includes one instructor now teaching in his first year, one 
wlio ha.s taught 5 years (prior to September 1, 1916), two who have 
taught 9 years each, and one who has taught 27 years, the average 
‘ln'ing 10 years. . 

KX1*KR1ENCE IN OTHKB OCCUPAnONS, 

Thc'po^sibility of dovelmhng at least a limited variety of voca-’ ' 
•lioiial courses is suggc.sted%- the record of experience in occupations 
other than tcachyig, Twe instructoi-s have had 1 vear. one has had " 
•f years, one has had 7 years, and one has had -13 y^ars of experience 
in occupations other than teacliing, averaging 11,2 years each. The 
list includes 12 -.different' ocenpatiohs, as follows: Blacksmithing 
cabmetriiaking and fiirnitiire factory, carpentry, clerking in store’ 
farming, -foundry, inachine-shop t\ork, iiiillw righting, paper mill’ 
■work, paltera/niaking. selling' .subscriptions and advertising, stone 
quarry work. * . 

^ TBAININO SINCE ENTtRINO THE SERVICK. 


*In response to the question, “ What courses have you taken in nor- 
niiil school, college, university, correspondence school, etc., for the 
piu-po.sc of -improving your work, since entering the service of the 
Illyria school?” three instructors report as follows: One has taken 
five snmniei-school courses, in institutions offering special courses for 
th'o preparation of manual arts teachers, and four dorrespondence 
courses; one has taken a nine weeks’ course in a qornial school;' one 
, has taken three summer-school coiu-scs iif "a State university, one-half 
year in a business college, andtw^ correspdrhionce courses. This is a 
very creditable showing for the three instructors, and indicates -a' 
, commendable disposition to study the special problems of the manu^ 
arts and to endeavor to keep abreast of progress in this rapidly de- 
veloping field. One of the other two instructors is teachi% this year 
for tlie first time, and the other has be^ in the Elyria school system 
only four years. _ ' . 

• The board of- education would be justified in taking the position 
that^e .rapid evolution of educational ideals and practices lays 
upon every teacher the obligation of foUpwing some pl|n of defl- 
, mte and systematic study, of education. If such pro^bmil study ' 
bd desirable for rpiriilnr ! 
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mental work remains to be done, especially in relation to programs 
and methods of proceiliiro. ^ 

rUOKESSIONAL RKAJH.NG, 

Tlie members of the manmil^frjHning staff were asked to <>tatc the 
titles of a few of the most impi^ant bo'oloi on education wliidi 
tliey had read during (he past two years. In re.sponsO to tliis 
question, one instnietor gave no report, wliile four rejected a total 
of 13 ^ooks read, as follow^: Stamlard.s in Education. All the 
Children of All the People. Forging. Foundry Piactiee. Soeial 
Psychology. The Modern School. .Vocational Cniidance. The 
. Teaclier and tlie Cliild. High .'school Problems, .'schools and Ad- 
ministration. How to Study. Kiiral Problems. The Portland 
Survey.- . . , ■ 

Of the four iiisfructors. one reported one book ivad, one. reported 
two books, one reported three, and one re])oi ted ’se\ cn. Xo twt) in- 
' structors’ reported the same book. 

In-rcspbnsc to the quest iqn,’ *• Wliat educational periodicals do 
you read regularly? the five instructors rei)oi:ted an average of 
three magazines each. One, instructor reported (>ne magazine, one 
reportetl two magazines, one reitorted three, one reported four, and 
one reported five. The list, which includes eight different magazine.s, • 
i.<- as follows, together, with the number of teadVers’by whom each is 
read': Architectural Record,. 1 ; Indiistrial Arts Magazine, 3; Man- 
ual Training Magazine, 4; Ohio Educational Monthly, 3; Ohio 
Teacher, 1; Pathfinder, 1; School and Society, 1; SchoorCentury, 1. 

Tire facts presented in connection with the two foregoing lists 
, mjiy be accepted as cviclcuce of a desire, for improvement on the part 
of the mamtal-training teachors. 'This di.sposition should be cn- 
^(^uraged by those in •authority. supervisor could accomplish 
much by. organizing the staff into a study class ’for the purpose of 
. systematic reading and discussion. . The number of books read shotilej 
be many times greater. . 

Additional evidence of. a wholesoYne professional attitude is founef 
•in the memberships in educational organizations' reported. Of tlu» 
five instructors, one is il member o/^ono professioiffll association, 
one is a member of three associations, two arc memliCrs of four asso- 
ciations eacli, and one maintains ||embership, in five associations. 
Six diffetsent organi?ati^s.aro The list, together with, 

the number of tochers reporting membership eadh, is as follows : 
Cleveland ,Mamial Training Club, 3; Lorain County Manual Train^ 


pV; ,ing County Schoolmasters’ -Clitb, . 6 ; Northeastern 

felv-' Ohio TMchera’ 'Association, 4 ;;Ghio Industrial Aits Association, 1 : 
^^rij^^OhioJS&te TesCcbers’” Association, 2, - 
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Foup members of the staff, in response to a request, offered su<r. 
gost.on ® to ways in which the work of the department might be 
ltMl)ro^cd. Their sugjgestions may be summarized as follows: 

Itrlotinyo organization and administration: 1. A -gupervlsor neede.1. 2 
. .. e ius ruct^s iieedeU. 3. Too many pupils, nml. too many classpfi iwr 
rim." coori^liiatlon of work needlnl - 

t, rT if " “V” tl'^rousbly. O.'too many retarded ami 

nwlwl.*^' ' "• conferences of shop^ teachers 

inirinir o" ’«c/Aod,; 1. More Judicious selection o'f 

n uluinlii 2 More reference material needed. 3. More efficient use of refer- 
en.e inaterln! available. 4. Textbooks for supplementary work In shop ‘ 
Urlattng lo p/„/sical conditions: 1. More money needed for equipment Jind 
.aintenance 2. More Judicious selection of equipment 3. Better arrang" 
nent of i^ulpment. 4. Stereoptlcon or reflectoscope, or both, needed. 5. Ath- 
letK .field and gymnasium needed. 

„ ^ Ihcse SHgVestions afford material with which (he staff itself could 
proceed at once upon an aggressive program of improvement and de- 
ve.opment of the department, if given the right kind of leadership. 
Ill (he n(tempt (o establish a new line-of work in' the schools, like 
ilie inanual arts, it is a mistaken pohey tb ‘‘save money” by eliini- 
imtmg cHicient and authoritative supervision. The members of the 
. imimianraining staff arc agreed in the opinion that their work is 
sciiousiy IitUiui cupped without a supervisor* ^ 

SUifMARY. • 

as^fiLw-r*^^''*^"' staff fnay be summarized 

(1) There is a consichifablfe^range of individual qualifications in 
respect to professional preparation and experience. 

-trmilt? Pei-sofiality, and potential 

- cn^th, the staff is probably equal, if not superior, to that found 
ill other cities of filyria^s class. 

(.1) The inspiration that might he contributed bythe Icaderehip 
.of a competent supervisor is conspicuous by its'absence. Not' only 
I 4 the several members of the staff imperfectly codrdi- 

n.ited but there ^i^ack of definiteness and direction in the. individ- 
ual effon^ toward building tip the department os well as toward pro- 
fessional self-development.. ' . 

reported by the rnembera 
of staff sugg^ a lacli*of definiteness of method ana purpose, 

’ilf M some of tlie best of S, 

61C(HV18 — -18/- 




■i 
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KKCOM M KNDATIONS,^ 


1. Supfr>^i.^or . — Tlie next stcj) to be taken in connection witli 
niiumal training in tlic Elyria r^chools is the appointment of a <aipabit‘ 
supervisor, who. imder tlie dirertioii of the su|)erintendent, should h? 
responsible for the ndministration of all the manual training and 
vocational classes from the first grade fhixnigh the high school. Ih' 
should [Personally direct the details of the work in grades 7 to V2, 
inelusive. An assistant superviMU*. ])refernbly a woman, should l)e 
appointed, to whom sliouljl be the tn^k of introdueing an<l 

<lirecting the handwork iiegrade- 1 io (k imdcr the general direciion 
.of the supervisor. 

The duties of tlie supervisor should he to (uganize the department, 
' to supervise and direct the work of tlie in>tnietion in inechnnieal, 
architectural, and machine ihawing, and shoowork. to secure better 
coordination of the \v(nk of fTie various eom^cs, to arrange regul;ir 
conferences of the special t^^diers for di"*'n>^ion of, tlie ]'>roldeins of 
the dej'>artment. to orgninizt* the slatf into a group for professional 
reading and study, and to make lu^cesvnry avratfgenients foi' e^piip- 
n>ent and sup] dies. lie sluwild he a nvm worthy of a salary of at 
least 1^1. .‘iOO. should not give ie.'>i*e than liaJf lime to teeu’hing, 

The.dutie'^ of the as-i<! ant'<super\d-or should be to confer w’ith the 
regular teaclier' in grades 1 to f>. n^dstiug tlicm In introduce ^such 
types of handwork as they arc now prepared to handle, and to meet 
the tcaeltiu-s in small grotips for the purpo<<> of in.stnicting thcTii in 
tlv' technic of such additional linds of work as it may he decided to- 
introduce. She shvmld also prepare, outlines of courses', detaih‘d. 
directions for procedure, and, iirrango for necessary eqnipnumi and 
supplies. iSlio should give not more than half thne to teaching, and 
the salary for this position should be nt le.ast $1,‘200.^ 

' 2. Element on} A<7??//?cor4-.— Steps should be taken to bring the 

Elyria scliools in line with e/liicational progress through’ the'int ro- 
dnetion of a well-organi/.ed sclieme of handwork for grades 1 to 0. 
'This \V(»rk should- havo^ in yiew the aims suggested in the foregoinir 
discuVsion. In the iM'ginriing tlie lines of work should be ^dected to 
ITKH^t the capacities of the various teachers to handle them, but notice 
shouhH)o given that after a reasonable time (say 8e.pteml)er E 11^*20 
‘ grade tenchers would l>e expected to teach the handwork out|ined in 
the coui-se of study. A departipefttalized system in grades 4, 5, and 
'*6 may be encojiraged, by which one teacher in a building would be 
^^reftponsibie for the handwork for the boys, another the handwork for 
the girls, .another the nutsi0* and so on. * 
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S. Time aUotinent.—Ti\\r\n^ the introductory period from 30 to GO 

.i(es per week should be allowed for handwork, but the sphool 
►i?rajn ann pniir«a i._ u.. ^ i 


^ ^ ikm uauuworK, Dut tne ^nool 

piogrom and course of gtudy should be readjusted graduaUy to a 
more hbcraraUowancT At first it may be objected that it 'is im- 
possible to add handwork as a new subject to a curricultun already 
crowded, riiat tliis is not a fair statement of what is proposed, how- 
ever, will betoiiie evident after the teachers have had opportunity to 
experiment with the work under favorable conditions. Ultiinatelv 
n would be found practicable to set aside not less than one-tenth to 
oiie-eiglitli of the present school time in grades 1 to C for h.and- 
work; that is, fioui two to three hours per week, divided up into 
from lliree to five periods, According to program condition?. 

grades 7 and 8 (and 9 if the junior high-scliool plan ho 
a.lopled) the fnnnuiil arts should receive not less than one'-fifth 
lo one of, the present, school time, or five to seven hours 

weekly. The program should be flc.xihlo enough to provide an even 
huger piopoi-t ion of time for this purpose, up to one-third or one- 

\ half, for groups of selected pupils under special comUtions on an 
\ekr(jvc basis. 

4 I.^eoiya, I halhn.— As already suggested, a place for elementary 
lui.ilwork should be fodiul by a reorganization of the course ot study 
and n.odiOed methods of instruction ai^d not by the mere mechanical' 
pioccss oMisplacing Something old in order to add something now. 
F IS swfhcient to indicate those features of reorganization and method 
winch would affect the handwork: 

(a) To the e.xtent that handwork is used to illustrate*and reinforbe 
(he instniction in otlier subjects (as language, arithmetiL", gec^rraphy, 
li.Mory), it becomes a method of teaching these subjects and does not . 
i'c<|uire a special allotment of time of its own. By thus making the 
UM ruction ;n these subjects more vital And concrete^ and hence moi-e 
ijllu lent, the ground can be covered in less time. 

{!>) Coiii«!.s'of study in the public schools afe to' a certain extent 
nn mheritunce from a period in which the determining factor-in the 
organization of the curriculum was tlie analysis of the subject matter 
Ibat It was defined important for tlie» individual to Idam. 'Current 
soien(.ific studies of education are animated by the dispiwitaon to 
oxaminA the processes of development going on in the child, the 
e.sseiitial fat'tors of adjustment to environment, and the necessary 
preparation for complete functioning, aa an adult individual, a 
human being, a citizen in a democracy, capabk of maintaininiE hiaj 
self and those dependent oq him. The wprse of stuefy ia feeing ex^ 


ammed witfe the y^ew to detcnihinia^ jJa fitness" to 
ic8|j|^ ratheB,thaA ^ha.Som^ with wMdi%^ywi^ 

proceed ar enough^ to toentify certain .nq&eeaantial metor ial in 


th 
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several, scliool snbj^'ts. The elimination of nonessential material 
makes for more effective instruction and for economy of time. ^ 

(<0 More time for handwork may be had by a redistribution of 
subjects in tlie -various years of the elementary school. For ex- 
ample, arithmetic: Ilantlwork involves all the fundamental opci-a-' 
tions in arithmetic, and affords a most natural and concrete method 
of instruction in these ojuu-ations ; this fact, together with the serious 
<|ucsi ioiiing, on other grounds of the necessity 'of having iformal . 
instruction in arithmetic spread over so many years of the elciiien- 
tarv school, suggests the possibility of accomplishing the desired 
results in arithiiud ic with mueli less expenditure of time for formal 
instruction. ' > 

(f/j'^lie in'^rodiiction of handwork and other features of the mod- 
ci‘n scliool, such as pliysical exercises, games; dramatizations, serves 
to make school woi-k more intcrasting and more enjoyable, so that, 
oven if the nggregnte time actually devotedto instruction is not ma- 
terially increased, more can he accoinplishc/i with fess fatigue and 
Vt itli greater satisfaction to both teacliei’s-aiul i)upils. ^ 

{^) Jhcrc is an observable tendency i^^the direction of a longer 
school year ami a longer scliool .day. By a proper distribution of 
work periods and recreational features it should be possible to ac- 
coniplish the -following cncis: Afford more time for proposed new j 
activities; eliipinatc largely, if not entirely, the necessity for home I 
work for botl^^toachers. and pupils; make school work less burden- : 
some tlian under the .e.xistlng program. '| 

(/) There is also an observabje temlency to.segre^tc in special ! 
classes (1) pupils wlio arc inakinf^iorc rapid progress thrDugh 
the grades than the iiormal rate ovone grade per year; (2) those 
wl^i arc slower aiTd retarded; and those who are below normal, 
physically or mentally. • Pupils of these typos constitute special 
jiroblenis and should have special treatment. The segregation of 
these pupils, thciyfore, makes for more effective and more economical 
use of the time of all concerned, < . 

5. Scope of The object in vic^w should be a wcll-orgjtnizcd ' 

and articulfitcd scheme of handwork running through the entire sys- 
tem, incorpojji^ing the best features applicable to local conditions 
that have bOqp developed by progressive cities, with lines of ^York 
of sufficient variety and scope to meet the approval of modern edu- 
cational thought, and adapted to the capacities and needs of chil- 
dren at succc^vc stages of growth. . ♦ 

Tlie work ’should conn^t intimately and efficiently with the.ac- 
tivltk^ ofihe Idhdergarten .and th^ traininjg.of the home on the one 
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The work m the first four years should be adaified as closely as 
possible to the requirements of the reorganized course of study, and 
sliould imrolve the inanipulatidn of materials and processes in'paper 
am cardboard, textiles, basketry, weaving, and drawing. Beginning 
with the fifth year the lines of work ma/well diverge with the vary- . 
•mg interests of boys and girls, and for the boys should include oppor- 
tunities for work in-thin wood, and elementary processes in book- 
binding, printing, clay, cement, plaster, and such other groups as 
furl her study of conditions may indicate. 

In the seventh and eighth years the boys should carry still further 
t le iifoblcms m printing and bookbinding, and to these should be 
added suitable work in copper, bras.s, iron, leather, cement and con- 
crete electricity, benchwork in wood, and mechanical drawing. The 
"’ell include some simple framing and carpentry. 
All Jio shopwork shduld be made gs practical as possible. The cor- 
responding work for girls is discus.sed elsewhere in this report 
More .systematic and dejermined effort should be made to study 
and provide for the needs of special groups of ckildren, such as those 
who are for any rehson retarded in physical or intellectual develop- 
ment or in their progress through the grades. » 

With the increase in time available, it will be possible to devote 
.sutheient attention to. mechanical drawing’ in the elementary schools 
to enable all boys to make and read simple working drawings, and to 
provide for a few an introduction to the elements of architectural or 
mac line drafting. All the mechanical dra«W should be practical 
m character and in accordance wiW nppr<|Brstm of drafts- 
man.ship. Ihis work sliould be un^|^he direction of the supervisor 
of manual training, and taught by shop teachers, or by teachers who 
III e familiar tvith shop conditions amf keep in close contact with the 
scliool shopwork. ' 

C. Aims and pnrposes.~li should be expected that the entire school 
system will assume a new point of view, and that manual training 
will bo introduced, not so. much as a new subject with its claims and 
demands, but with the distinct purpose of pontributlng to the effi- 
ciencjr of the whole system. 

The service rendered to children by the manual arte should not bo 
muted to Its contribution to general education, ovpn in the elemen- 
tary schiwl though this .may properly be the primary motive. So 
^ otig as children are permitted to abandon, permanently their birth-’ ' 
right of school ptivUcgfs at the imipature age of 14 or even ifi years.' 
there ^can be no adequate (defense of ah educational policy s 

st^ggre^-^Mcl (these clyddyen-aiPB iOlowed^ v 

..^WiatpesaonalWy, ther^ Uie fatert with tWeeventh ' 

year of school, <he prevowtkmal iim"^ most chUdrenj-and the voc*. 
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tibnal aim for some children, should have definite recognition in* 
the public schools. While the influence of these aims should not be 
limited to the work in the manual arts, it is here that the most favor- 
able oiiiditions will bo found for its expression and development. 

By “ prevocational aim” is understood the attempt to assist boys 
and girls to study their own capacities and the possibilities of their 
environment, to ‘‘find tliemsolves, ’ and to make an intelligent choice 
at the right tifne of- a future career based upon some adetimsie 
^understanding of these consideratioiis instead of drifting hel|)les-ly 
into whatever clninct^nd ignoi ance may offer. 

The “vocational aim” will be served by any course of nctiviiv 
whiclj may be carried on in the school or encouraged elsewhere under 
the supervision of the school that assists boys and girls to make 
some ])rogre=s uf 'preparation for an' occupation that is deliniUdy 
anticipated.. 

7. /;-7w//)77?(77t.-Tho eqitipment and arrangement of the vshops for " 
grades seven and eight (and nine, if tlie junior higli-school plan bj 
jidbpled) should be somcwllat different from those now in u.se. The 
- fj. P’t' of shop that Jia.s exi.ste.cl in the past developed under the indii- 
ence of traditional schotti* ideals of class units and rigid ])r. grains, 
and althottgh there has lieen much more freedom and flexi'bilitv in the 
shop 'than in the u.sual classroom, there is need of still further 
(lex ibi lily. 

The, new type nt.shop is conceived as a laboratory in w)iich real 
problems may be'^i.-onsidered and solved by the piipil.'^. Such pi'ob- 
Itfms may freqttenUy involve other processes than those .found in 
' woo^vjbclcing, and it is. desi rrihle to provide eijuipment in siillicicnt 
, variety to. prevent the work froir^ hr.iiig conlincd to too jmrrovv li'ne.s. 

' The tramsformation in sluips and equipment should Ui'broiigju about 

gradually to enable teaclier- to prepare themselves for ilie. new 
conditions. Nothing is gainetl by adding fools or materials which 


•teachers are not qualified to tiA> advantageously and elllcloiil Iv. 

It is no't necessary that all o*£ the de,sired lines of work bo carricilf 
on in any one shop, though a considerable variety of work may be 
‘ thus provided. The object in view is to provide pupils with its wide 
H Jangc as practicable of useful experiences, and this may be accom- 
plished in various ways. ^ . 

8. Course of The suggestions made, herein oonteinphite' 

emphasis upon problem.s whic.li require constructive thought on the 
part of the . pupil, -stimulate the dovelopmont of ingenuity and in- 
itiative in dealing with new sitiiations, insure the formation of cor- 
rwt habits 'of technic and, craftmanship,- and oocnsionally- demand 
cpQporative effort,-in which the students work toother in groups on 


• v 
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• cooperative spirit, through the teacher’s preliminary analysis of 
processes, and through refinement in details of directions for pro- 
cv.Iiire. These faults in method have oft«n resulted from orer- 
burdenmg the teacher with too many pupils, and from the utter in- 
fcuiiicienoy of the time allowed. 

to provide problems to be solved by the pupils instead of by the 
t.jKher IS much more difficult than to outline courses of modds or 

'oik ,n tl.d manual arts is lending, and as an ideal it has the advan- 

a type of work that produces the maximum of 
mt.ucst an^ profit for both tcachoraiul i)upil. 

At the same lime, supervisor ami instructor must' not be pennitfed 
o ose .sight of the value to both teacher iind pupil of careful analysis 
ot every .imjivulual problem, and of definite and orderly progression 
n . 0 year s work. Too much enthusiasm for Ihe froedoni and 
Mlion of. the practical-problem method of work, nnrestrained by 
■ UMSteTicc upon thoughtful analysis and systematic procedure’ caJ 
..<> b.i e.vpocted to produce results of educational value coinmeu.s.mate 

h i. u! i' "'"i ^i’^P'^'.ycd. The best teaelie.rs will bo 

fm 1^ to de,,o.H much on the analysis of each problem into its sne- 
Cs,sno steps, and a study of (he hi-tory c,f Inaniial trainiim will show 

■lu.ilysi.s ha.s been made, or in the i.rocess of making it. For this 
eimon, suceessfiil teaclu<,rs endeavor to have the work of analyzimv 
pioblem doiie by the pupil, so far ns po.ssible, thou .rh‘ they 

nr 1^' 'I""” >') n 

The indn.strial course in tho’high school should be continued, and 
"t( 1 lec o penult .sUidenls who do not expect to enter college to 
dea a larger proimrtion of shopwork. The shopwork courses offered 
mid methods of instruction, sliould bo based on the opportunities 
oiien to boys and young men in local industrial plants 

ll.e si„y,al vocational course should bo continued, a’nd facilities 

.shoi woik. The student in thus, as in other shop courses, should ’ 

itot'Lir’' '«l"i<^.l by 

Tim regular college preparatory curriculum of the liirii school 
hould be modified by the ihtroduction of move elcctives Thustk 
mg advantage of tile tendency on the paji of colleges and univer- 

SmonlTh “t”°” ‘"“»T”'«tation of-e&trance requirknentk.' 
^ong these eWtives should Jp=included t^s wide a variety am n,S 

shopwork and drawiag, hx as mjiy mis of thV 





Chapter XIV.’ 

VOCATIONAL^ EDUCATION. 


For mniiy years it lias been evident that the public school offers 
more (loJinitc and more effective service to the boy’ or girl who can 
i:.--e^this schooling as a stepping-stone to further training in -college 
01/ university than' it does to (be one who must make the best of it 
as preparation for a life careen without the higher education. The 
ivcords show that many boys and girls of high-school .aige have 
(IropiK'd out of school. While the significance of the reasons foi- 
-diese withdrawals is still more or less in dispute, there is reason to 
believe that einjihasis upon the aim of preparation for college has 
• •perated as a selective, foi'ce, attracting and retaining pupils who 
< an bcdield to this aim and tending te eliminate others. 

M ith (he development of tlif ideal of \^eniocracy in education, 
in the sense of equality of educaiionH oppor^nity, there have come 
uunierous attemirts to adapt the school to (he needs of all children. 
'I herc has been a. tendency at times to confuse the issue by assum- 
ing (hat the proposal to make education vocational— that is, to make 
it prepare definitely for some useful oecupatioti — is witKoiit prece- 
dent and therefore dangerou.s. Theoretically, however, the primary 
aim of education 'is to prepare for life; our higher education has 
alwuiys had specific vocational- value. This value is not discounted 
in any way by (he fact (hat highe# education has also ctilturol and 
goueraj values. 

One of the great educational proljlems of the day is lb add vJ _ 
tional values to education of secondary gradof^in order to.bring thm 
within the reach of 1 he great mass of boys and girls instead of only 
the few who now go to college, without sacrificing the essential ele- ' 
nients of cultural a;l’d general education.- > 

V Tlie c.xpcrience of a number/of communities has suggested the pbs- 
silulity that one notable result of an adequate solution of this problem 
w ill be to hold in school many boys and girls who now drop’out under 
one pretext or another, and thus to provide the schobls with a. n^w 
clientele. One method ofa^proafclv to th,is pjfcblfem, tlierefpri^ is a 
study of the boys apjd grl^ ,fbt .whom it if jwopoSed ^ wmike grtj. 
•yisibn. . 
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' A study OF PUPILS 13 TO 10 YEARS OF AOE. 

A number of school surveys hVe called attention to the sijrnifi. 
ennee of a study of tliose pupils in a school system who are l.‘i, 1-t, or 
15 years of a^e. (1 ) Boys arjd fj^rls both begin to drop out of school 
in large niinibers soon after the age of 14 or 15 years is reached : vo 
that at or before this period is the latest opportunity to study a ctiks- 
section of the school popidation before, it is alfected seriouslv bv 
selective oliniination. (it) The disi ribiition ’of the pupils of these 
ages through the gnule.s gives some iiuliealioii of the success of (ho 
school system in classifying the pupils. (3) The study also ’indicates • 
the extent of the schooling which lu'Juj^of thc.se boys and gdrls aie 
likely to receive before dropiiiug out otjle .s.V^ein. (4) Information 
concerning the iijitivity.of the pupl^, their' parents, and older 
brothers- and sisters ha.s a bearing on the. probable stability of i;Jie 
population. (5) Jnfonuation concertiing the ocenjiations of fathers, 

. brotlj^rs, atul sisters, and (lie occupations which (he pupils then'i- 
selves expt'K to enter is sigtiificant in any study of a progratu for 
vocational «tl lira t ion. ' * 

An inquiry ixlow^ somewhat similar lines was oomluclod in the 
Kiyria High School ami. is reporteil in th^ clutptci* on that 
coiiseijuciit jy tins stiuly was coitliiUHl to the elementary schools. It 
^nmy bo noted here that pupils of the^e ages were found in tho hi^rh 
school as l.ollows: Thirteen year^i^of age, 7; H.yt^rs of ago, 51); 15 i 

yenrsof ago, 1 ||^plal, 18K ' . 

Coinplefo i!ih^^|^inm:iri/ing the fal’t.^^ found in this inquiry have i 
lx‘en pre[)iired aod suhiaitted in manuscl’ipt to the Elyria Jioiml of 
Education. To save space, some of these tal>Ies are omitted IVoul the 
following pages. 


Tahi.k (H.^-frihuiion of pupils, Jf{ to /.7v//t’(.'/*.s of apr 
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Assuming that a c^ilcl Aiders school at {^ years of age. and pro- 
gresses througlt one gnule eaohy^ear, the nonnal age at entrance int.o 
tho ei^lyth grade is 13 years. Of 171 hoys 13 to 15 years of age. 97; or . 
Wm - haye not yet rcfiolied the eigidh grade; of 15.1 girlsV 70, 

^ ^ tipj Is anA: of thoir fathers' arejshtn^ mV 
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.2t,2 per cent of the fathers; 82,3 per cent of the rfriidren were bom 
in Ohio, and 43.4 per cent were born in Eiyria. In view of tlio 
Miinll proportion of foreign-born children, it is evident that foreigni 
l)ii th IS not an inii>orlant cause -of retardation among the‘322 children 
.sl lulled. Its relation to elimination can he delennined only by a 
coriTsponding .study of children of these ages who liave left'school. 

■TAm.r, of pvpHs ai}(i thrir fat hem. 
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hiipils Were asked for a slateineni of intentions ri'gnrding fmlher 
sdiooling. Of I he hoys. c)].s per cent definitely irilend to eolnpieto 
the eighth gratle before leaving .seliool ; 74.2 per cent intend to'go to ' 
high school; \vhile only .aO.O per cent have' any for school- 

ing beyond the high scliool. OfVho girls, all but one ipitend to com- 
pl.-di tlie eighth grade; 79.4 p(4c(*nt intend tos,gy,-to' high scliool; - 
while only hS.ty per cent have any plans for schooling beyohd the 
I(i^h school. , ' , . 

Many boys and girls report intention to complete the eighfh ' 
gl ade and to. attend high school, which .in nil probability will not 
he realized. Many boys and girls have formulated no dejinito plans 
for the future, either as to school or ocenpation, chiefly because they 
have received no intelligent and timely assistifticc in this dii-ection. 

These fact^suggest somrthing of the complexity of the task of the 
school in designing .<our6^ of- instruction that'wrll be pmcticn'lfy 
helpful ;tfl bdya aiid gir\8 iMve 'sc^ epecUied.^6lu^. 

Ihey; also-embhiaiza 




., 1 ^^ 
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to. consider more intclU/^cntl} the uses tliat may be made of ed 
tion, and to plan ahead. 


uca* 


Taiii.k :^~i:mpIoinnait of hoyi firit? girls, J3 io 15 years of age, outside of 

sehool hours. 
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' Iru luflcs hoUirr to liacrapomPin, 1; liiVrr, 1; luirin’r, 1 . jatiii.»r, 2. 

* Inrliitlos r;^!<ly, 1; farm v orkcr, 1; laimdrytmn, 1; i-hivir m Umd, 1; st.\t,lc 1-nv, i ; tclophonc operator, 

1 ; musl.r.it trappt’r, 2 ; usher, 1 . • ' 

• Jtu luilcs caii'ly maker, 1, curing for cliiM, 2. 


In rejily to the qiio'stion about “Jilans for earn inn; ^ livinfr. nearly 
one-thirtTW the lioys (H2.1 ]x*r (’ent) are iimlecided or fail to re- 
port amioicc of occupation, while fewer^ than onc-funfth ^of the 
^iils p<"r cent) fall in this class. 

Of the IIG hoys wlio express a choice, 00, or 77.5 per Qont, arc 
almost equally divi<lcd between the manufacturing^ aiul mothanical 
indusliit\s (d4) and professional j>ursnits (4G). Of the 115 ^irls 
^vho express a choice, OG, or 'RO.S p^r cent, |>refer professional ]>nr- 
suits (55) or clerical occupations ^38). The largest single group* 
• aiuoug the hoys comprises 3G niechanics;*ainhng the girls, 19 toach- 




ers (or, iiu-hiding IG'^nuisic teachei's, 35 in all). 

Comparison of the occii]>ations chosen hy the l>ovs and girbs and 
the opportunities open in the comiminity shows entire lack of rela- 
tion between tliem. Of the IIG boys who express a choice, 37.9 ])cr 
cent i>refor the manvifacturing niul inochanicnl industries and 30.9 
per cent the professions, Mherens th© proportions of those gronji^ 
aniong males employed in Klyria nre/>4.;2 ])er cent and 3.3 per cent, 
respectivel}*. Similarly, of the 115 girls who express n choice, 47,8 
l)cr cent prefer professional! pursuits and 2.G per cent domestic ami 
])crsonal service, whereas the proportions of these groups among 
females employed in Elyria are 18.1 per cent and 18.9 per cert t, I'c- 
spoctively. 

It is not to be assumed that all persons will neces.sarily find employ- 
ment in the .communities in which they grow up and receive their 
0(lui^tion^ neverthelesslrtany of them ivill inevitably be di&appointtd 

some ^udy of the y^tional pp- 
updrtuhitieah*^^ ^ * 

^ W 
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Of the 114 reasons for choice of occupation assigned By the boys, 
78 per cent are included in four groups: A liking for the work’ 
advice of relatives, earning a living, and the money in' it; 84.5 {>er 
cent of the 110 reasons assigned by the girls fall in the same groups. 

A study of the occupations chosen by these boys and girls and 
the rea.sons assigned for the choices leads to the conclusion that they 
were, for the most part, without adequate data upon which to base 
Sikh choice: Only within very recent years has the public school 
l.cgiin to appreciate its responsibility in vocational guidance, and it 
IS not yet common to find groups of boys and girls who are properly 
prepared to face the momentous problem of choosing a life work. 
If the scdiool is really expected to offer an education that prcjvarcs 
for life, it is difTicult to<cxplain. much less to justif.y, a program that 
omits all study and discussiop of the '’practical methods by which 
men and women earn their living. - 

. A STUDY OK THE Ol.imn imOTllEtlS AND SlSTEns. ^ 

Pupils who were 13 to 15 years of age wei-e a.sked to^givc the names 
and addresses of older 'brothers and sistei's'lrttD were “ u^der 21 
Acar^ of age and at work.” To these older brothers and sisters a 
<iuestionnaire was sent'. 

Information was obtained from 24 brothers and 19 sisters who 
filled niid returned the blanks. The facts may be briefly summarized 
a.s follows: 

Of the 43 brothers and sisters, 2 arc IG years old; G arc 17; 13 
arel8; 1,5 are 19; and 7 are 20. 

Only 17 have had any schooling beyond tjie eighth grade, and only 
/> have graduated from high school. 

Only 5 brothers and 5 sisters report that they draw books from the 
public library. 

Forty were born in the United States, and of those 18 wore born 
in Ohio and 14 in Ellyria. ^ ' 

Thirteen different occupations are represented; 8 ''are -working in 
factories and 8 are clerks; no other occupation has more thiTn 3 
individuals. 

Of the 4.3' individuals, 31 report an aggregate of 78 positions held 
since leaving school; 13 have held 3 or more positions each. 

Of the 43 young persons, only (1 male and 5 females) i^ort 
that they have taken couiWs in evening school since leaving the 
luihlic schools, and only 7 (4 males and 3 females) report enrollment 
in correapondence courses. Of the 13 courses reported (evening ' 

and correspondence), 8 were business courses.. 

The nuttber of older brothers and sisters involyed' (43;) is too., 
small form, the basis of valid coflclu^oQs. ,The facts jjresented 
Are of interest, however, as confirtaing, as thoy ith find- 



inga of studies made elsewhere and indicate the gravity of the proh' ' 
leins of vocational adjustment confronting boys and girls who leave 
the- public schools without completing tlie high school and withom 
dotinite pn*paration fur some useful and congenial occupatiou. 

Many boys and girls who le;ne school under these conditions 
ha\e not c-tabl!.slu'd studious Imbiis, nor have tliey the ubililv^ 
the disposition to analyze the various factors of the situations inn 
which they may be thrown ami to think out (he solution. They an* 
fnMjuently the ones who nu-si ncid sympathetic and fudpful direc 
tion in a study of theinsclves, iluiir native capacities aiul interc.'-L>, 
aiul the relation of these to vo(*alionul opportunity and demaiui. 

STDDY OF 0< CUr\riON3 IN KI.VRIA. 


An analysis was made of tlie distribution ('if wage earners by occu* 
pat ion in Klyria and 10 otluu' cities of the same population class as 
n^mrtod in the Klyria l ity dirccioiy and the JJnited Slates census 
reports. The re-ults may be snimiurized briefly, as folb'iws: 

More than l\alf of llic occupations reported in Elyria, 58 per 
cent, fall in the manufacturing and mechanical industries group. 
This is more than three times the proportion found in Iho next 
^ laigest group, trade (commercial) inirsuils, 1(5.7 per cent. Tliis 
pre[)onderanee in nianufactiires and the industries is due to tlic males 
ratljcr than the females, the larg<.\t giijup of the latter being found 
in clerical occupations— 1^4.2 per /cut. 

Aside from lal)orers, mechanic^ and factory operatives, the largest 
groups of occupations nmi'ing^A males are: Proprietors and ninn- 
ugers of stores and other establishments, 442; presidents, su[Hjrin- " 
tcndeiits, and other company and corporation oflicials, 232. jQf 
tlie*38 rCDiaining classifications only 5 have more tiiaii i)0 individuaiT' . 
reported in each. 

Among the females the largest groups are: Accountants, book* ' 
kcoper.s, cashiers, clerks, sleoograpjhers, 208; domestic and personal 
service, unclassified, 197; teachorsriU; retail store employees, 114. 

\Of the remaining 18 dacsifientions only 3 have more than ’36 indi- 
viduals reported in each. 

(.^unpared with other^cities of somewhat larger total population, 
Elyria offers boys and iben much greater opportunity, proportion-' 
ately, in the manufacturing and mechanical industries,, some what 
greater opportunity in trade (commercial) pursuit, biit rather 
meager opportunities in the oih^i principal groups of occupations, 

^ Klyria offers girh and.wobien substantially equal vocational oppor- 
tunities in five different groups of ot^rupations: Clerical, raanufac- 
‘^turipg end industrial, fidmestio and perso;ial, professional, trade 
^ (commercigl). ^ ; 
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The number of eAiployed females is proportionately much less than 
tlie number of employed males in Elyria as compared with other 
cities. The number of females is 34.8 per cent of the number of 
males in the 44 cities; 29 per cent in the 10 cities; but only 16.9 per 
cent in Elyria-. Vocational opjwrtunities for girls and woiifen in 
l-'.lyria are not so numerous as those open to boys and men, though 
tliey arc much more diversifie<l. , 

1 he particular occupation in which tlVe largest numbers of oppor- 
timitie.s have been found .are as follows: Males— Factory operatives, 
laborers, mechanics, steam and electric railway employee.s, oHicers 
•.ami proi)rietorsof corporations and businesses, retail store employees. 
Feioales—Ketair store employees, teachers, domestic and personal 
.service (cooks, domestics, hou.sckeepers. maids, seainstresse.s,- laun- 
dresses, catere.sses), clcrieal occupations (accountants, bookkeepers, 
casliiers,, clerks, st€nogra])hers). 

MANUFAC’TtnRES IN EI.TltlA. 

The Riireau of the Census reports that the amount of capital in- 
vested in manufacturing establishments in Elyria wa.s $7,324,000 in 
1909 and $.9,480,000 jn 1914, an increa.se of 29.5 j)er cent during hve 
years. During the same period the amount. paid for salaries in- 
creased 30.2 per cent; priniury horsepower utilized, 19.4 per cent;' 
amount j.aid for WHge.s, 11.8 per cent; cost of materials consnmed! 
11.0 per cent: v.aluc of products. 9 per cent; value addbd by maim- 
factnre (value of products less cost of materials), 5.8 per cent. 

I.lyiia is iiot a .single-industry center, since no one industry is so 
prominent as to' dominate the field. On th’e contrary, for a com- 
nnnuty of its size the variety of fartories and of mannfactnied prud- 
nct-s IS iimisiial. Some of the more important of these prodnct.s may 
be enumerated, as follows: Antbniatic machinery; automobile en- 
gines, parts, and acee.^^ories; belting; bicycle and motorcycle saddles; 
ennned fruits and yegetahles; concrete blocks; drugs and chemicals; 
d\'e.s; enameled ware; flour and feed ; furnjices and stoves; golf balls; 
lec; iron and'.steel (castings, forgings, plates, tubing, "tools, etc.) ; lace 
luaehino parts; stockings; talking iuachiiu*s. 

Many factories and other places of employment were visited and 
nuptiyei-s^and workers (•oasiilted as to dhe mo.st iiumwliate ediiea- 
tioiuil needs. As thrf rcSiilt of these conferences the following siio. 
g'er.tions were foniuilated : ' 

1. Very fbw workers under 18 years of age were foiind. The ■ 
mployers coiwuUed were almost unanimous in their preferenqg for 
beginners at least 18 years, old, except for dehnitely juvenile. 

wupations. _ ; . .. . * , ^ * 

. ^Y!?*^!*^?*?** are many pccapfttibua,^ puWto whoola ^ 
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preparation, employers were of the opinion that It is desirable to 
have boys and girls remain in school at least until graduation from 
high school. 

3. The opinion was frequently expressed, howc\^r, tliat tlie scliools 

ran do much more than they arc now doing to insure the future 
A'ocational success of young people. ^ 

4. It was sugge-sted tliat there should be more thorough grounding 
in tlie so-called fundamentals of educatioh on the part of young .peo- 
j)lc as they come from the public schools. Especially is it felt that 
i I lose subjects might be tauglit in such a way as to function more 
cdToctivcly in business and industrial life. 

5. A knowledge of chemistry and mathematics would be of definite 
value to many employees in chemical works, laundries, dry-cleaning 
cstalilishinents, and others. 

G. By the use of such devices as stock tickets, time and cost records, 
and job nnitcs the work in school shops can be made more practical, 
and boys can thus be sent into the factories with better understanding 
of industrial shop methods and rcquircincntf?! 

* 7. It is believed that real need exists for practical evening courses 

for. skilled workers in a number of .trades, including carj^enters, 
luacliinists, plumbers, pipe filter's, electricians, as' well as for em- 
ployees of gas and electric light* plants, electric railway companies, 
retail stores, and otlici'S. 

8. A part-time arrangement of classes for younger employees in 
retail stores seems practicable. During the several busy periods that 
occur annually, groups of extra workers may be employed for two 
or three weeks at a time, the remainder of the year being spent in 
school. 

9. In Elyria factories, as elsewhere, many occupations do not fur- 
nish material for definite roui'scs of instruction, and make no re- 
quirements unpn the workers for which specific instruction can bo 
given outsidyof the factory'. In many establishments the skilled 
workers do not exceed 10 per cent of the total. 

10. There appears to bo great variety of experience in respect to 
labor turnover. ' Some employers report a very stable w’orking force, 
and others just the reverse. In one factory moro«tlmn 50 per cent of 
the workers had been employed two months or less. 


PRESENT PROVISION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

. * 

Aside from certain courses offered by the Young Men\ Christian 
Association which have some vocational value, the opportunities for 
vocational, education at present open to young people in Elyria may 
be briefly^immmari^ 

■ 1 ‘ ypcatioh^l:,c^^^ lie. ^hoolSj'SBX y^rs in- 
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2. The technical courses in the public higli school, which have 
■ vocivtional value for certain pupils. 

;5. Tile commercial course in the'piiblic high khool. In this course, 
which is four years in length, the student spends from one-half to 
(hree-foiirths of the time, on cominercial subjects. The course is> 
adiiiinistered by two teachers, one of whom teaches stenograjiliy, 
typewriting, bookkeeiiing, commercial law, and business forms, ami 
the f.ther teaches commercial geography and commercial arithmetic. 

I he coiiisedoes not include banking nor instruction or practice in 
the use of such oftice appliances as the mimeograph, multigraiih, and 
computing machines. For several' years past the graduates of the 
commercial course have averaged about 15 annually, one- fourth of 
tlio total niiiubor graduating. It is said that the work of the instruc- 
tors is so heavy that no attempt can be made to follow iip'£.lp scly the 
Work of graduates or to keep in t6nch with specie demands of the • 
I'ositions in which graduates are likely to go. 

•1. Tlie normal training course in tlie public high school. 

The Filyria Bu.siness College, a ]irivate institution which was 
established in 180G and incorporated in 1899. This is a coedrtca- 
(iomd school of secondary grade (for white pnpjls only), offering 
two principal courses— bookkeeping and stenography. Two years of 
bigb-scliool work arc required for entrance, and jyf'ls must be not 
less than 10 years of age. The coursos are pTaiined to occupy 6 
luoiith.s, and most students actually complete them in froii\ 6 to CJ 
moudis. Tlie school is open 12 months in the year for day clas.scs 
and 10 months for evening classes. * 

I ho classes offered include. the following subjects; ‘Bookkeeping, 
special penmanship, .special class for teachers of commercial branches,’ 
kK'iiogi aphj’, stcnotvpj', coniinercial law, {^mmercial arithmetic, hn.si- 
ne.ss correspondence, adding machine, mnltigraph, filing devices, 
bank work. In addition, n number of special courses in the common 
, hramhes arc offered to meet the demand of pupils from the public 
schools who wish to “make up” work. I-\nir teachers are employed 
for the work- of instruction, * 

The gu.-ility of work observed in the Elyria Biisiness'College was 
'■cry good. Tlicro was more evidence here than in the public high 
•S( bool of an effort to connect the instruction definitely with the ascer- 
tained demands of business, positions to be filled, and to follow up 
graduates in order to judge of the efficiency of the instruction. , 

♦ * • ' ^ 
prooham- Fon \ocAjnoNAt education* • 

The steps to be followed in the further . devdopment of a program 
for vocational educaUon may be analyzed as, follows: (a) Yocatippal 
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VOCATIONAL OUIDANC'E. 

Olio of tlio sifTiiificniit pliii.sos of recent profjress in ^^icntion is 
ill tli(> (le\ elopiiK'Mt of a type of scliool or department desijrned to 
a^.^i.st lioys and fjirls ajiproxiiiiately from 1:2 to IG years old to a 
l-elter iiiiderstaiidiag of (1) their own abilities, (2) of the opjior- 
I unities allorded to do tlie world’s work, and (3) of the best pos- 
Mble use to be made of such abilities and such opportunities. When 
work with this oljjiH t in \ iew* lias been mulninken in a moie or less 
formni wa^y a.-, a ^-la.-srooin study and through individual oonh‘r- 
U‘t\vuui loiulior and pnpil. with or witiunit visits ao iiuliistMal 
ninl conirm reial estubIi.=;linionts and individual sfudios and resoarches, 

■ it Inis hivn rofyi-n'd to as vocational guidance.” 

1 h(* iinpoj taiK'c of this w ork, when conducted hy proptud v pro- 
pared teachers and direct or.s, and the pvaVtical \.dne of liie results 
achieved, iiave heen demonstnittnl in numerous kKailities. 

It is 1 ei oinniended that work Laving these objects in view ho 
begun in llu' Llyria schools on a small siaile. and tlnit it l»c (mcoiii’- 
aged and extciuled as rapidly as suitable persons can lie found or 
l)iVf>ared to direct it. l*he re>ponsi])iiity for the work in vcxuitional 
gtiidaiite shotikl lodge pi’itnarily wdtli t he scliool- oi ficcr wh o — 
charge of the w^>rk in inamial arts and vocational subjects, to thws 
tikI that there may .be unity of aim itmi coordiHation of elldrt in' 
these closely related fiekfe. 

I'HKVOCATfONAI. KDOrATlOX. 

When Tlie studies irt vm-ations arc developed to the extent that 
special 0(]nipmcnt is provided, so that the student may participate 
, . in practical shop and laboratory activities on real projei^u^seleclcd 
from a number of typical or fundamental 'vocations, with sidlicieiit 
time assigned to the practkml work, it is believed that ‘the pupil 
may be able to form for himself an intelligent relative estimate of 
liis fitneii.s for the various types of vocation in which he thus engages, 
as tin- basis for the choice of a life career. To ^uoh special schmil 
.or I'lass luw been give.n the title of ” ])revooationa! school” or “pre- 
vocational class.” Tn the Elyria school.s the earlier years of 
six-ycav special vocational course, noU'd almve, are intended to ni^ 

. ' this 1100 ( 1 , , 

. The “ pro-” iriiplies a special kind of training tliat prccetj(>s 

Yocjitional tniinihg, and hence is not itself vocational. It is designed 
the yoan^persori \v,ho hn.s not yet made a choice of Vocation, or a 
chofee aiii^ig .several .oppiortimities for vocational education that are 
.offered, ;and who is presumed to receive therefrom. definite assistance 
ih thef making of such choit^ ' i 
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T]ie latter part of tlie term, ‘^-vocational, ' implies a considerable 
variety of activities and a broad outlook into possible future careers. 
In order to be entitlj'd pnipprly to the use of the term, a profjiiun 
for prevocatm)nal education .should embrace a variety of activities 
-siillicieut to delude some -repre-sentalion i f each of the iinponaiit 
p'l'oups of ])ossil)le vocations, from among which it is a.ssiimed that a 
choice is to le made. There should he included something cone- 
.'■ponding to the introductory phases of each of the main subdivisions 
of ^ocatiop^l education , (proft'ssioital. agricultiti*al, commercial, in- 
dii.strial, and home making), the opportutiity to cnicryipon a dofinite 
tv'cational course, in some one of vhich presumably will be open as 
soon its a choice can be made. . , ' . 

Tlie iiu]7ortance of practical work in this'field is realized by re- 
. fleeting upon tlic increase in the effieioncy of the vocational school 
that would follow from limiting, its eirorts to those who eome to it 
after having made rational ami fairly definite choices of future 
careers, based upon such trying out as i(iight he afforded in a broadly 
eouceitod ])re\'oeational selmol, Tt is the eoiiiinon ('.\perienee of the 
voeational school— wltel her the trade .school, the business college, the 
imrm.'il seltmd. or the divinity school— to liiul that %any caiididntc.s 
ii|iply for admission whose determination to ]trepare for :iud to piir- 
.^c it given vocation is based tipon chance considerations, rather than 
uiion an ascertained or (lemousl rated fitness for .snccess in the chosen 
callittg. 

Ill the aggregate, n vast amount of time and energy, and vast sums 
(>t money, have been e.xpended in attempts to prepare persons for 
ofcupatioiis in which they can not he succe.ssful or conteiAcd. A con- 
Milcrahle portioirof this e.xpendiliire might he saved to the individ- 
ual. to the school, and to siK’iely by a well-organized plan for assist- 
ing young persons to “find themselves.” 

The studies reported in the preceding jutges suggest that the fol- 
lowing lines of prcvoealional work shoidd be introduced : For hoy.s— 
diopworlc in, inctnl, wood, and lealln'r; electricity; salesinan.sltip; 
and business organization and methods; for girls— commercial stilm 
jeets, salesniansliip, and bnsinc.ss niethods; cooking, ' sewing, and 
home making. It is recommended Unit experiinonts be undertnkeii. 
especially in grades 7 and 8, to dctcrmii^o what additional types of 
luevocaHonal classes will be. most helpful to Elyria boys and girls. 

I 'Ian far pretwcff/wartr eWr^.-p-The .special vocational course 
hegiiini^ with the scven(,h School year, now in operation in the 
Elyria %hools; affords an excellent basis on which to build, a pre- 
vociitional school organization. If a coiVfee ai training is to be for- 
niiilated, however, which wiU help boys' and girls jLo find themseW^ 
anti. enable them to make anlintelMj^Vt ch^ 6,f ih«t.^work for i; 
fiiture. it ninat. h« j» "va'vitut And : \X? liof 'te 
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t raining in practical activities, whicli Avill incliule CNperionces from 
all of (ho licltls of eniploN’inont incnlioi^CHl al)(»vo, ami from such other 
lichls as furl hoi* study may (lol(*rmino. The plan should include a 
series of j<>hs, projects, or enterprises, which, in their accompli-h- 
inout, will ^ive tlu* j)upils an apjpvciali V(‘ uiulerslaadinpf of llu' 
fundamental i)r(»ce-ses and rc(iuiremeiits in (lu"^e .typical ^roup> of 
occuprrtions. 

h'ssntfial /\ Exp^eiu’O in olliey school systems has sluovn 

tliat c<‘rtuin^condit ions aie essential to success in this'nudei'takin^: 

1. At least one-half <)f the time in scliool slundd 1)0 devoted to the 
vanous lines of ]>raetical activity. Siitlicient time i\m>t he allowed 
to accomplisli (hdinite n'siilts in each ^MTiipational field. A six-hour 
scho(d day., with two se^^ioiis of three liuui's eaidi, lias found favor 
in a nnmher of [daces. 

‘J. One-half the time should l.u* |^i\en to ladated work in lan^oia^o, 
math/miatics, olomentarv science, industrial . ^eopfraphy, indu>inal 
Idstory, and, in ;reMer.al, to jireparatiou for intelligent nmlersi anding 
of and active particijxil i(Ui in civic and social re^pousihiirties,’ 
f>. The work should he olh’rod. in the h(‘"inninp^, at least, on an 
elective basis, but all hoys aiul "iris who are likely to profit hy the 
instruetion shouhl lie encouraged to take it. This department should 
lx; i^aintaiiUHl on the same basis of di^mi Tied and serious endeavor 
as any other, and-shouUl not he eon>in5ped aA a spoeial provision 
for ineorri"il)les or for pupils- jiliysically or mentally backward. 

4. As alnyuly indicated, tlu*re must, he variety in the piacticnl ' 
nctivith's mulcrtaken, jn order to gi'o insi^dit into a mnuher of 
typical vocational fields. 

T). Toaehers slronld be chosen wlio lune had sunicient expv'rionee 
in the occupations represented in .the coiuse of study to redate (he 
instruetion to actual conditions in the industrial and eomnierciul 
^\orId. The closest relationship slmidd be maintained also between 
tli<* shopwork and the related work. The success of jirevocational 
w<u k is ilependent in hu"e degree upon the teaclier's power to hold 
vwA interest the pupils and upon his (jnalities of adaptability, origi- 
r.nlrty, initiative, and keen interest in the s)iccessful handling of the 
j)roltlein. 

'riiere should he. not less than one year, and preferably (wo 
ears ^(ho .seventh and eiglUh), during which the pnj)il engages in- 
several .typical lines of shopwork or laboratory work, siicce.ssively, 
followedMjy a [)eriod of one year or more in which he may specialize' 
in a chosen line. , 

7, llio pupils should he. grouped in sections of not to e.xceed 1» 

- fcp 18 eaclij in orderi^^ » of individual instruotio.u* 

T the ^wrs^sif miggested. far 

lltp Sjfevfetlffi eiglith: years is us follows ; ' . s ^ 
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6KVKNTJI YEAR. 


Ttnys: W (nulworklnp, liulf yonr, (liroo lu'in-s in‘r d;iy. ilotnl work, liuU \rar, 
tlii'oo Iiunrs in'f 

Cirls: JItniu* ooo.ioinios. <Mitiro y<f:ir, tlin-o hours |h*i* d^iy, ‘ 
lioys and ;:irls: lU'lalcil suhjtrls, oiiliiv yoar, iJirro hours per day.. 

Kicirrii '^KAii. 

l*"\s: LcaLlicr work, oiio-fonrlh yoar, llnvo Jionrs por day. Kln t rloal roii- 
sinirtion, onr-rnurih yoar, tlirta* hours jh'i- day. <,’oimiicrrlal .siih,tf^ts, half 
,\oar, thro(.* Iinur.s ikm* day. ^ 

<*irls: ( omi])(*r.oia I snldcois, Imlf ^oar. Iliroo hours ]>4*r iluy. Homo e?:onoii)i(.*s, 
liu 1 r yu'u I-, t hroo hou r.s pop day. ■ 

Hoys ami :;li ls: Itohitnl Mihjods, oiitiro' yoji^*, throo hours iH*r day. 

ri;.\<TiCAi. Work. 

iroof/,foy /. (j/,/.-^ro Jn.-latu* (1) IhmiH) work and oahiiiolmnlijii;:, r*ms(ru(V 
tii*M.-aiid iv[):iir of fimiituro* ami miiiipmmit for tlio schools; .(1!) oariR.mtry, 
priihh tns in laying out and oro'-iln^r stmMI fra mo slnn-turos, such piruKoi 
pnnltry lauiso. timl ropair W(»rk; Cl) study of tools, nmohinos, inalorijds,*uio(li- 
pds of produrtlon, , 

,1/ihd )ro/ A-.— To Im halo (1) hoia-h Work in o(dd inotals; (2) foi’Klnc, simple 
' (oohimkin;:: CM foundry practioo; (-{) [.iim nittin^r, throudiiiK, ami httlnp; 

^ appHod so fiir as possihle to practical prohhMiis In construct I(ni and roi>Jdf 3 
which may dovolop in <-onmM.-t Itui with tho ofiulpmonl <ff the slnfps. 

J.ratlicr To include (1)^- study of the prtK'osscs of i)rtHluohi^ connnor- 

cinl leather from the hide— ideanin;:, cnriii;;. tannin^', sjdlltlnp, dyoin;:, finNh- 
in- etc.; (2) coi)slruc(inn and repair of nrtielos made of loalliorlii n few 
r.v)dcal lines such ns holts and pnrs(*s. Imnioss, (»tc. 

I-:irrtrical coast nut ion .—To I mind olmnontary wtirk in battery con.st ruc- 
tion. isiii* induction, wirin;:. doct^.id immstircinonts, and tostlnj.:; ox- 

pei iinoiits \\;ilh hattorie.^ induction ^odls, ami the wiring of bell, .teU^iph, 
and telepitJ^io /’ircuits. 

('•noniyn-utl subjects.— To include a variety of units- sufllrlout to plvo a hroad 
iiisi;:ht into Jlio Important snhdivisl<yns of eoimnerelal employment, ViMiout 
iitlcniptin;4 to dovQlop .si«‘ciali7.ml tm-hnk’ in an.vlllne t<» the point of citcourujc- 
i?m' premature oalraace ui>on oecuimtion. Tin; units should include tyi>ownt* 
In^, stem»;;raphy. l>ookkee;>ltihC mrotiniintr, filtny: systems, oflleo devices and 
prnetice, coinmerci/tl forms, elementary coiamt-rcial law, saIesmansIiJi\ business 
imMhods, and organization. 

/o-rtte/ar/,— Klemcntnry In »;haraeter. praetlenl. and related directly to the 
pntjeets undertaken Ity liie pupils in thie various sIh>i» and lahorat(u*y courses. 

. IIoiuc croamaTfrjt.“To Include elementary work in a variety of units deslKiied 
to give a hfoad In.slKlit into the problems of bomemaking— foo<Is and cw)kery, 
textiles aiid <I(ttldng, housobold furnisbings, marketing, household actHMUitsi 
•hon.M> planning aaO decoration, honstdiold sanitaii(at^l*«Wdering, home nurilffg] 
t'aix* of cldltlroit, and general hbiisewifory, , . ' ' 


BEI.ATKD SVBJKOTS. 


— Language Aybrk,*baied bu’ nMullng, much of the' reading to Jwtir 
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}fothrmativtt.^ro l»o of a very pr^ical nature. Indmling fundamental pro- 
short iwethod.'; uso<l tn hiisln^^, I)usliic3s and jndnstrlal .imthcrnatlrs, 
with einpIinxlH on Iinru^HlIato npplinnion to tlu'*pra<.*tic:il of the ilfchool 

Uifiton/ wnd yror/rup/i/z.-^'iosely interrehitoii. ami dralluK primarily with ^le 
Aliidustriiil and <’uininfi'H;d dfvolopintMit uf the city. State, and t'ouiitry. 

f trn- nnd ftnrtol ,,f the individual to tin* fomitry. Sialr 

‘•'•I'-iminily: ivhit j.p, '..f ihr u..ikor tn I, is work, in Ids einployor. iiini i.i 
Ins t,.tin\\ wnrkuinii: dulir.s nml ivs|MHL'^ildliiirs. eivir ;nifi snriul. with .si.rri:,l 
rnfrlotire to saidl atloii. iH:rsmi;il h\ -icm*. viv. 

Srirmc,~To inrliido elonumial^diuii '*f work <lealliu; with the more Im- 
I-.Moiii I'lieiidrnl. |.|i>sir:d, and I pn.Mnns jiriKiii^; in nmnoction widi 

ihe pntrtleal acUvities of the srliool luiu everyday life. Kaeh unit of projeet 
sli"iiii| Iia\r for its jiinrtlio .^li^dy atnl iiiastrry of some scieidilie |irim iple hav- 
ijiy a prartka! jippliriUin.n. 

(Jtu,! yrnr,— ViM jtiipils wiio enn not In* i in lure* I to follow 
some one of tlu‘ four-yenr Iii^'li-.veliool riin’iriila it is "iii^iresttnl that 
a third yonv of work l»e ]>rovided hase^ron the two years of prev<K 
cational-in'strnction outlined ahove. This class may take one or all 
‘of the I’ollowin;^ foini^; 

/ (1) *1 ihii/ eo<Y///o/o// in which the pupil defmitelv specializes, 

‘m some one line, cho.mm hy himself in ronSnltalion with iii*> advisors, 
in -the Ii*^dit of (lis e\p(TieMfos diirioL^ ihe lirst two years. From ono' 
half to two-thirds of tlu‘ time shoniil be I idten up with intensivo 
W(»rk in the shop ami draflinp; room, ami the remainder with suefi 
re.hded studies as will h(*st aid him to i)rci)arc for the vtx’ation in 
whieh lie has chosen to specialize. ' 

(■2) A rjjopnylir,' In tins plan tlin pupils arc i):iiiv(l, oiio 

pupil licin-; in school while his mate is in the store or factory. Each 
iiulividujil Unis attends school on alternate days, weeks, or fortnighta, 
as the case may he, and works in stem; or factory the remainder of 
till time, 'riie snecessfiil iidniini.stratiQn (kf this plan r{miiircs the 
careful and syiupajlietic wtoperation of the school, eniplovll^, pupils, 
and paielits. It has many other advantages heside.q (hat'of prolom--- 
iug the period of eduontiou for boys and girls who would .otlierwiro 
drop out of scIumjI. ; • 

' ('*5) -I piirl-tinu' rhux, to whieh boys and girls would comt #du. 
their ))laces of Qiuployiuc'nt for oiio or two half-day.s’ instruction per 
tveiuk. In tlii.s plan (he school time may ho devoted entirely to hook- 
work or divided between bookwork and sliopwork, or otherwise 
adapted to the special needs of the group. 

/.'(‘htimi to' the. retfvlar erhool icorAv— The prcvocutionul sc hool is 
planned primarily for hoys and girls of nomniH capacity and attidn- 
lucnta who look forward to leaving school at a relatively early ago 
in order to go to work and who desire the help of tlVo school iii'i cach- 
in£ n decision ns to whut-ljife of work they may enter with tlie great- 
prospect; of success, ,.Ii^ruction;ot the type oonteiuplated. will 

.lilllloubtodlv. DA'nf oArvieik <kvAtiT 
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' lioiild l)c made 
ncinirrstlv able 


ir:wii/)*d so n«n to 
ro\ fi in^ tile A‘ve 


to college a6d .university, but iLsliould uiake its greatest appeal 
l<aitoNt* wlio will probal)ly go no flJitlicr than the high sdiool. 

1 ho,grfMiii(i t<i Ije covered correspoiiil.s to the lust two yours the 
U Lodai tdeimuit V school course and rc(|Ujres the ^iiie amount* <jf 
t:iiu* lor its (•oinj)lcti<m. In giuienil. completion of the regular sixtU 
c;ii > work should l)e refjiiired* for entrance, but liberal exception^ 
in favor of pupils bJ or 14 years of age who are 
to j)pr>fit hy tlie ;uj\ anlages otfered. 

I*ro\i^ion should be made foi* admitting graduates of the two 
\cars prevocaticmal course to the technical and anjuuercial courses 
I't tlie high scliool upon the recommendation of the principal of the 
I'iv\urational sriiool and the su j)erintcndent of s^diooN. If at anv 
lime iiuiu‘ future tin* ptildir s(;h,Md syst(*m of Elyria should lie reor- 
pro\ ide ftu* an intermediate or -junior high seliool, 
ith, eighth, aiul ninth years, tlie ])lun here proposed 
fnr a prev()ca\iomU sciiool is well adapted to lit in with such 
reorganization. 

Vocation VI. ci vssks. 

'j • * • 

A snniri(‘nt minilM'i' of ('iii[»htyei-': and workers wei*e intei'viowed to 
demon^date the existemv of a demand for inoiv edueaiion. luUli ^ 
g'-ncrai and specific, althwiigh no employer was found who was ]u*(»- 
Oiding for or encouraging ih« education of h'rs em))lovees in anv 
ellec()\e way, Hoth (unployers and vv'orkcr.s we!eom(*d the .sugges- 
tion liiat the puldie sVh'onl can and will adapt it-elf to the needs of' 
adult workers. 

1’lie puhlic-school system has organized a few. evening classes for 
cmployiMl workers, and the same is tnu* of the Klyria Bnsines.s ( ol- 
lege and the ^ oung Men s*( liristian A-^soeiation. More deterniined 
elfort. bott(*r correlation of plans, and more adequate facilities are 
neeessarv in order to meet the needs of tlie* situation. 

U is*reconunendc<l that the tei'hnical (*ourses in the high school 
uiul the spaciaf \ oeationnl courso I>eginning with the .seventh year h(» 
strengthened and exteuded, .The former should not iiin^e prepara-’ 
tiou for the enjVinrering college f/ieir chief aim. 'but should adjiot 
themselves more definitely to the (leinands of indiistr}* and busiiicA.; 
end address themselves to the twofohhlask of assisting young people 
to <lcterniine the* diivctions in whickthey are most likely to succeed, 
and of preparing them for high-grade positions in industrial and 
cciuinercjal life. The latter should aiin to 'retain its pupils ns loug* 
ns possible, but should recognize the fact that many boys and girl.s 
will not remain to complete a six years’ coiu'se, and should^cpnsider 
the desirability of making numeroi# definite connections with the 
vocations,. : Suggestipns concermpg lUpdific^tipn the . work;pf fiie - 
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While aiming at practical utility and helpfulness to young people, 
nil voc{y:ion'al courses should give due attention to the requirements 
of preparation for intelligent- citizenship and discharge of individual , 
and social obligations, 

Jt js rccoinnicndcd that tlfe commercial course in the high school 
be modified somewhat so as to connet^ more directly'with available 
da CCS of employment. The following modifications are suggested 
e>|)eeially: (1) Establishment of closer^relations with employers, in-' 
volving records of graduates of the commercial course, definite 
IciHovlcdgo, of the conditions ujulcr whicli they are working, and the 
progress tluH’ are making; (2) introduction of instruction in the use 
<’f inimcograpli, multigraph, computing machine, filing devicesi and 
(ii lien modern office appliances. ' 

The possibility of having the routine business of the board of edu- 
cation and of the offices of the superintendent of schools and the 
principal of the liigh school transacted by the pupils of the commer- 
cial dejiartment.* under proper direction, should he considered as a 
means of providing practical cxpcricuce for pupils in the advanced 
classes. 

m KN'TNO CLASSES, 

The largest selvice that cap bo rendered at present In vocational 
education is through th^c organization of evening classes. Witliout 
doubt all the available oquipinent of the high school, including shops, 
drafting rooms, physical and chemical laboratories, would be used 
to capacity if an aggressive effort were iiimle to supply in evening 
courses the unnict'needs of mature wage earners iu Elyria, 

It is recommended that the initial steps be taken in the develop- 
ment of practical courses fronT'aniong those named below. Ex- 
perience with tliese courses will be the best guide in determining 
what Other courses to add^ater. (1) Clieinistry and imitlieiqatlcs 
for employees of chemical works, laundries, dn^-clcahiiig estahlish- 
incnts, rubber factory, qnd others. (2) Id ue-i^int. reading, jlraft- 
ing, and^.mathcniatics for carpenters, machinists, plumbersV pipe 
fittci*s, electricians. (Jl) Practical shop* or laboratory classes for the 
foregoing and for employees of garages, gas a^d electric light plants, 
and electric railwiys. ('4) Salesmanship and business methods for 
employees in retail stores, (5) Cooking, sewing, and home-making 
courses, some of which may be given during the day„ for tlfbsc w^jo 
are actu^y engaged in home making. 

^fcjil^ccs with individuals and by bringing together groups 
of p^^pectivo students the actual needs should be ascertained- os 
, definitely as possible before details^of courses of. instruction' are 
,'detenpined upon, . " 
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Instructors should bo ^sought nmon^ir the public-school toacliing 
staff wherever individuals have had the necessary commercial or 
industrial experience, and among employers and skilled employees 
in tlie occupations concerned. 

It is rocorniuended that, in addition to longer coui'ses, a numlhu' of 
courses l>e organized, 10 or 12 weeks in length, two evenings per Meek. 
l-.x]>orience seems to show tliat short intensive courses, aiming at a 
drliiiite goal not too far in the distance, frequently make an apjHuil 
and iu(‘et a need better than longer courses. 

It is recommended that small ndvisory committees reprcsentiiti\e 
of employers and employees in the various occupations be organized 
to assist in the developjiient of plans nnd courses of study, in secur- 
ing competent instructors, and in guiding the progress of the work. 

PART-TIMK CLASSK3. 

Tu many lines of business extra help is required for short periods 
at certain seasons of the year. It should be possible to adjust the 
courses of study in the commercial and industffSfrt departments so 
that students could be free to accept employment for these periods 
Mithout loss of school work, and tliii.s to supplement tho instruction 
l»y |)rac(ical ox]>erience in (ho occupations. 

The exi>ericncc of many connmmities in the development of day 
('(uitinuation schools and classes, operating niuler systems of State 
aid-andyilso without^ such stimulus, should- be drawn upon fer fur- 
• tiioi- suggestions. Elyria is not ready for an'all-day trade school, and 
pr<»l>ably will not be for some years to come. 

f 

SUM. MARY OF RKCOM MEXDATI0N8. 

1. Instruction in lundamcnlals of education should be related 
more definitely to t|ie development of ability to meet real life situti- 
tions. 

2. Instvuctors in the mnmial-trniniiig shops should kevp in mind 
the desirability of giving boys more adequate undci*stancling of 
industrial shop methods and requirements, 

3. Systematic work in vocational guidance should be inaugimiled, 
and (J^veloiml as rapidly as circumstances j>ermit 

4. Kesjwnsibility for the Avork in vocational guidance slioiild lodge 

l)rimnrily with the same school officer who has charge of the work m 
manual arts and vocational subjects. * ^ 

, 5. The special vocational course beginning with tho seventh year 
shouhl be strengthened and ^tended in scope. The first two years 
of this course should^ be organiz^ as a prevocatiohal school, as put^ ^ 
lined in this chapter* This course should tnal^!numerous definit 0 
coim^ona^ / > * * 
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- 6, The tocluiical courses .in the higli school sliould also be strength- 
ened and CAtended. The chief purj>ose of these coursas. should he 
the t\w)fol(i aim of assisting yomig pw>ple. to determine the direct- 
tions in whirh lliey arc ihose likidy to 'Succeed and of jju*ep:n’ing them 
for high-grade positions in iiuhistry and comme^vp. 

T. All vocational ciairses >h(jiild gi\e due at tern ion to the i*e<|uiic- 
nients of prcj>aration for intelligent citi/enshi]) and discharge of 
indi\'id,uaf and >oeial‘ohligatifms. 

S. The coninK'iviaU'onrse in the high sdiool slioidd he modified so 
a.'^ to connect more durec-tly with avaiiiil>le phret^s of eniployment. 

9. The routine business of the lH)ard of education ami of the ofliees 
of the, supt'rintendent of seliools and tin*, pidneipal of the high sc1uh)1 
should Ih> transacted by the pupils of the eoinmercial department. 

Itb 1 ho initial ste])s slnudd tu» talam in developing evening classes 
for cniphtyoes^ in which the subjects of instruction shall l>e''tho fol- 
lowing: (1) Chemistry and luatlKmiatic.^ ; (2) blue-print reading and 
ditifting, (d) pra(*tieal shop or lahoratoiy four^os: (4) salesniaiisliip 
and business methods; (o) cooking, sewing, and home' making. By 
conferences with individuals the actual needs should first l>e ascer- 
tained as definitely us pos.iihIe. 

11. Instructors should he sought among (he public-school teachiufr 
^ 'Staff and among employers and skilled employees in the occupations 

concerned. * . 

12. A number of courses 10 or 12 weeks in length' two evenings 
•per week, should be organized. 

. IH. Adviso^ eofiimittees representative of employers and em- 
ployees should be organized. 

^ 14. Part-time day edasses slfonld bo organized for younger chi- 

ployee.s in retail stores and in other employment. 

15. The experience of other communities in the developqient of 
dar continuation schools and claves should be drawn upon for 
buggestions. * » 


" % ^ • ■ 1 
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